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A  VERY  ODD  GIRL 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  VICARAGE  GARDEN. 

"  MARGARET,  do  put  that  everlasting  work  down, 
and  tell  us  all  you  know  about  this  new  cousin  of 
yours," 

"Well,  I  can  do  that  just  as  easily  while  I  sew," 
replied  the  girl  addressed,  smoothing  down  a  seam 
of  the  white  garment  across  her  knees.  "  And  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more 
to  tell  you." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replies  the  first 
speaker,  ignoring  Margaret's  second  remark. 
"There  you  sit,  stitch,  stitch,  as  if  your  very  life  de- 
pended upon  the  completion  of  that  garment;  I 
am  sure,  for  the  last  ten  minutes  you  have  thought 
of  nothing  else.  What  is  it,  Margaret?" 

"It  is  an  article  of  apparel  which  is  never  men- 
tioned in  polite  society:  in  other  words,  a 
shirt !"  remarks  a  long-legged  young  lady  from  the 
neighborhood  of  a  tree  opposite,  where  she  stands 
gently  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  the  ropes 
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of  a  swing,  in  which  is  seated  her  fair-haired  little 
baby  sister. 

"Hetty!"  exclaims  Margaret,  looking  rather 
shocked. 

"Well,  Margaret,  wherefore  look  so  abashed? 
Do  you  think  Arthur  has  never  heard  of  a  shirt  be- 
fore? One  might  even  venture  to  suppose  that  he 
occasionally  wears  one !  What's  the  harm  in  men- 
tioning it,  then  ? 

That's  right,  Hetty!"  laughs  Arthur  Langly, 
sitting  up  on  the  green  sward,  on  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  lying,  watching  Margaret's  busy  fin- 
gers, with  his  cap  tilted  comfortably  over  his  eyes. 
"  Stick  to  your  colors  like  a  man.  You  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  don't  you.  Hetty?" 

"Yes,  and  mean  to.  Hold  up,  Baby!"  and  seiz- 
ing the  child  in  her  arms  the  girl  seats  her  with  a 
jerk  far  back  in  the  swing,  at  the  same  time  giving 
her  sun-bonnet  an  energetic  pull  forward,  which 
successfully  completes  the  effect  of  making  her  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mere  bundle  of  white  clothes,  instead 
of  a  living  piece  of  humanity. 

"Well,"  continues  Hetty,  resuming  her  occupa- 
tion of  swinging  the  ropes,  "  I  suppose  I  had  bet- 
ter be  off.  Ah,  here  comes  Tom  to  fetch  me.  I  will 
tell  mother,  then,  that  you  won't  stay  for  the 
evening,  Margaret.  There's  no  need  to  hurry  for  a 
little  while  yet  though,  the  train  doesn't  come  in 
until  a  quarter  to  eight.  All  right,  Tom,  I'm  com- 
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ing;  and  we  shall  have  an  hour  for  cricket  yet, 
only  I  must  do  all  the  batting.  I  am  too  tired  for 
any  more  running  to-day." 

" Tired !"  scornfully  repeats  Tom  Garland,  a 
plump  boy  of  fourteen,  who,  with  hands  in  pockets, 
has  strolled  into  the  midst  of  the  party  on  the 
lawn,  5  with  a  peremptory  order  to  his  sister  to 
"look  sharp  about  that  message,  now." 

"Yes,  tired.  So  would  you  be  if  you  had  been 
churning  half  the  morning,  and  plucking  the  fowls 
all  the  afternoon ;  to  say  nothing  of  having  driven 
the  geese  out  of  the  dingle  and  back  to  the  yard, 
past  the  swan  pools  in  safety/' 

"  Was  Tom  one  of  the  party,  Hetty?"  inquires  a 
pretty  girl  of  about  seventeen  summers,  who  has 
been  sitting  quietly  listening  to  the  lively  flow  of 
chatter,  her  work  lying  untouched  in  her  lap. 

"  Well,  no.  Not  this  time,  Rosalind,"  returns 
the  girl  laughing;  while  Tom,  getting  very  red, 
mumbles : 

"  0,  come  now,  I  say.  That's  too  bad,  Rosalind. 
When  I'm  training  that  pup  for  you  too.  And  all 
because  I  dropped  your  paint-box  into  the  river 
yesterday.  You  are  down  upon  a  fellow." 

"  Well,  it  was  clumsy  of  you,  Tom.75 

"That's  all  very  well,  Madam  Rosalind;  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  stepping  stones  are  slip- 
pery as  well  as  small,  and  as  I  was  giving  yoa  the 
widest  berth,  it  was  not  very  surprising  that  I 
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should  suddenly  find  myself  in  the  water,  likewise 
the  paint-box.  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  the  river 
is  so  shallow  just  there.  But  I  thought  you  said 
they  were  moist  colors,  Rosalind?" 

"  Yes .  so  they  are.  But  they  were  moist  enough, 
Tom,  and  a  dip  in  the  river  Avas  not  desirable. 
There,  never  mind,"  the  girl  adds  kindly,  on  seeing 
a  look  of  real  distress  come  over  the  boy's  face. 
"It  was  only  my  fun;  and  I  don't  suppose  they  are 
really  spoiled,  you  got  the  box  out  again  so  quick- 
ly. If  they  are  done  for,  we  will  ride  over  to  Hexford 
together  one  morning,  and  you  shall  help  me  to 
choose  some  more.  Look,  there  is  Hetty  going  off 
without  you." 

Tom,  restored  to  his  normal  state  of  good  hu- 
mor by  this  reassuring  promise,  hurries  off  after 
his  sister,  and  in  another  moment  the  pair  might 
be  descried  giving  Baby  a  dandy-chair  over  the 
short  piece  of  ground  which  lies  between  the  vicar- 
age and  the  Gabled  Farm. 

At  the  same  moment  the  vicar's  cheery  voice  is 
heard  demanding  his  daughter's  presence  in  his 
study,  where  he  sets  her  down  to  some  writing. 
For  Rosalind  is  her  father's  right  hand  in  all  paro- 
chial matters. 

Mrs.  Langley  being  asleep  in  a  large  arm-chair 
just  inside  the  drawing  room  window,  the  task  of 
entertaining  Margaret  devolves  entirely  upon  Ar- 
thur for  a  little  while :  a  state  of  afiairs  which  in 
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nowise  disconcerts  that  young  gentleman,  and  he 
instanlty  renews  attack  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
cousin,  who  is  to  arrive  at  the  Gabled  Farm  that 
evening. 

"Now,  Margaret,"  he  commences,  throwing  him- 
self back  on  the  turf  again,  with  hands  clasped 
under  his  head,  "fire  away,  please.  First,  what's 
her  name,  and  how  old  is  she?" 

"  Her  name  is  Yera  Despard,  as  I  am  sure  I  have 
told  you  at  least  a  dozen  times  before.  Her  age — 
let  me  see :  I  think  she  must  be  about  Hetty's  age, 
from  what  mother  says.  Between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen, I  suppose.  What  next,  Arthur?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  drawls  the  young  fellow, 
gazing  dreamily  up  into  the  clear  sky  above.  "I 
can't  think  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  her  at 
the  farm,  Margaret.  You  seem  such  a  comforta- 
ble, complete  sort  of  family  there  now,  and  some- 
how I  can't  fancy  anyone  else  amongst  you.  Is  she 
much  cut  up  do  you  know?" 

"I  can't  quite  tell,"  replies  Margaret  thought- 
fully. "Evidently  father  cannot  understand  her 
at  all ;  and  I  think  he  will  be  very  glad  when  he  has 
handed  her  over  into  mother's  care,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility is  off  his  own  shoulders.  He  says  she 
seems  to  have  such  a  contradictory  sort  of  nature. 
Wild  with  grief  at  one  time,  morose  and  silent  at 
another ,  and  yet  he  says  he  has  sometimes  heard 
her  laughing  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 
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"Ah!  half  French,  you  see,"  remarks  Arthur, 
with  more  narrow-mindedness  than  a  well-born 
and  educated  young  Englishman  reading  for 
orders  ought  to  have  shown,  perhaps.  "You  will 
have  to  tame  her,  Margaret,  and  mould  her  into 
something  like  your  own  demure,  quaint  little 
self." 

"Myself?  0,  Arthur,  I  want  'moulding'  as  you 
call  it,  as  much  as  anyone,  I  am  sure." 

"Stuff!"  says  Arthur,  with  scant  ceremony. 
"You  are  about  as  near  perfection  as  anyone  well 
can  be  in  this  wicked  world  of  ours.  But,  I  say, 
Margaret,  isn't  your  cousin's  father  a  bit  of  a 
scamp  in  his  way  ?  Why  on  earth  can't  he  provide 
for  his  daughter  himself,  instead  of  drafting  her  off 
on  to  his  wife's  relations?  A  cool  sort  of  a  thing 
to  do,  upon  my  word." 

"I  don't  think  it  was  his  doing,  though,"  replies 
Margaret  quietly.  "It  was  my  poor  aunt's  wish; 
and  father  promised  her  on  her  death-bed  that 
Vera  should  always  have  a  home  with  us.  I  don't 
know  about  Mons.  Despard  being  a  scamp,  ex- 
actly," she  goes  on  after  a  little  pause;  "but  I  do 
not  suppose  he  is  the  best  sort  of  person  to  bring 
up  a  girl  of  V  era's  disposition ;  and  the  roving,  un- 
settled kind  of  life  he  leads  would  certainly  not  be 
good  for  her." 

"What  is  his  profession,  Margaret?" 

The  girl  smiles  a  little. 
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"I  don't  know  that  he  has  any  particular  pro- 
fession, Arthur,  unless  you  call  'living  by  one's 
wits '  a  profession ;  that  is  what  father  says  he 
does." 

"Whe— w!"  whistles  Arthur.  "That  does  not 
sound  very  creditable,  does  it,  Margaret?  though 
I  grant,  of  course,  that  there  are  ways  and  ways 
of  doing  even  that." 

"Of  course.  And  I  believe  Mons.  Despard  is 
something  of  a  musician.  He  plays  the  violin  well, 
i  have  heard,  and  roams  about  with  strolling 
players,  sometimes.  But  I  don't  think  he  ever 
keeps  to  anything  long,  from  what  poor  Aunt 
Lucy  said.  She  supported  Vera  and  herself  for 
some  time  befere  she  died  by  giving  music  lessons. 
Poor  Auntie!  Hers  was  a  sad  life,  I  am  afraid;" 
and  Margaret  sighs  as  she  begins  folding  up  her 
work. 

Arthur  watches  her  in  silence  for  a  few  seconds, 
then,  suddenly  becoming  aware  of  what  she  is 
doing,  he  exclaims : 

"You  are  not  going  yet,  Margaret?" 

"Yes;  I  must,"  she  answers,  rising.  "Look,  the 
sun  is  nearly  off  the  swan  pools ;  it  must  be  quite 
seven,  if  not  more.  Are  you  coming  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  will  you  wait  here  while  I  say  good- 
night to  your  mother  and  Rosalind?" 

"0,  I'll  wait  here;  it's  so  hot  indoors.  Give  me 
your  basket,  Margaret," 
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And  then  he  seats  himself  in  Margaret's  vacated 
chair,  and  thrusting  his  hands  deep  down  into  his 
pockets  he  falls  to  musing,  occasionally  giving 
vent  to  his  thoughts  aloud  in  little  impatient  ex- 
clamations. For  Arthur  cannot  reconcile  himself 
to  the  idea  of  the  strange  girl  (half  French,  too,) 
coming  so  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  this  family, 
who  have,  as  he  well  knows,  almost  more  than 
enough  to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet  as  it  is. 

utTen  chances  to  one  but  she  goes  and  upsets 
them  all,  too,  with  her  fine  French  ways,"  he  says 
to  himself.  "  And  I  don't  suppose  she  has  the  very 
smallest  idea  of  making  herself  useful  in  any  way. 
Poor  Margaret  will  have  to  work  harder  than  ever 
now,  I  suppose.  Poor  little  girl.  How  sweet  and 
unselfish  she  is  over  it  all !  I  wonder  now  how  soon 
I  shall  be  able.  Oh,  here  you  are,  Margaret.  Yes, 
I  am  quite  ready.  Shall  we  go  through  the  dingle 
and  round  by  the  swan  pools?'1 

''The  swan  pools?  Why,  that  is  quite  a  long 
round!'1 

' 1 1  know  it  is, ' '  replies  Arthur  calmly.  "  But  you 
need  not  grudge  it  to-night.  It  will  be  many  a 
long  day  before  I  can  take  my  walks  abroad  in 
that  direction  again.  I  shall  be  grinding  away 
hard  and  fast  at  Cambridge  again  in  a  day  or 
two." 

So  the  two  slowly  take  their  way  together  over 
the  smoothly -cut  lawn,  where  the  daisies  are  begin- 
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ning  to  shut  their  eyes.  Down  the  neatly-kept 
gravel  paths,  on  either  side  of  which  are  gay, 
sweet-smelling  borders  of  mignonette,  heliotrope, 
lobelia,  and  geraniums.  Away  past  the  hawthorn 
hedge,  and  out  at  the  little  wicket-gate,  over  which 
in  early  summer  the  boughs  of  a  fine  laburnum 
droop  in  large  golden  clusters.  Across  the  little 
green  slope  down  into  the  dingle,  and  round,  out 
of  the  shadow  and  into  the  light,  by  the  swan 
pools,  over  which  the  setting  sun  is  casting  its 
slanting  rays,  tipping  with  gold  the  reeds  and 
sedges  as  they  whisper  and  rustle  in  the  little  fitful 
breeze,  now  making  feeble  efforts  to  spring  up. 

"What  a  lovely  little  bit  this  is,"  says  Arthur 
Langley,  coming  to  a  full  stop  and  gazing  down 
into  the  cool  depths  of  one  of  the  largest  pools, 
where  a  large  black  swan,  on  supper  intent,  is 
standing  on  his  head,  fishing  with  calm  persever- 
ance and  a  total  disregard  of  appearances. 

"Ye-es,"  replies  Margaret  a  little  absently,  for 
she  is  giving  all  her  attention  to  keeping  her  pretty 
blue  gown  out  of  the  dust,  which  is  rather  plen- 
tiful. 

"Oh,  look!"  continues  Arthur,  indicating  the 
swan;  "he's  got  something  at  last.  What  a  sav- 
age-looking beast  he  is,  Margaret ! ' '  For  the  bird , 
having  resumed  its  proper  position,  sits  upon  the 
water  with  dripping  beak,  regarding  Arthur  and 
Margaret  with  a  look  of  calm  surprise,  into  which 
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he  manages  to  throw  much  hauteur  and  some  con- 
tempt. 

"Ah,  and  he  is  too.  No  wonder  Hetty  did  not 
relish  her  job  of  getting  those  stupid  geese  safely 
past  here.  Monarch  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  old 
gander,  as  you  know,  and  twice  last  week  did  he 
nearly  kill  him.  I  wonder  all  his  painful  experi- 
ences do  not  teach  him  wisdom;  but  they  don't, 
and  he  goes  waddling  down,  followed  by  the  whole 
flock,  about  three  times  a  week  on  an  average,  and 
unless  rescued  in  time  falls  straight  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  Then  the  cackling  and  screaming 
and  hissing  that  goes  on  is  something  terrific.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  swans  should  tolerate  the 
ducks  in  their  domains ;  but  I  suppose  they  con- 
sider them  altogether  beneath  their  notice.  Mon- 
arch is  more  spiteful  than  any  of  the  other  swans, 
I  think.  He  caught  hold  of  Hetty's  umbrella  the 
other  day  and  nearly  pulled  her  into  the  water.  If 
Tom  had  not  been  with  her,  I  believe  she  would 
have  gone  in.  What  time  is  it,  Arthur?" 

"  A  quarter  past  seven,"  said  the  young  fellow, 
gazing  at  his  watch. 

"  A  quarter  past!  Oh,  my  goodness  1  How  we 
must  have  been  da wrdling;  but  it  is  so  hot.  Do  walk 
faster,  Arthur.  They  will  be  arriving  soon,  and 
poor  mother  will  think  I  am  staying  on  at  the  vi- 
carage after  all.'3 

So  the  rest  of  the  walk  is  accomplished  quickly, 
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and  for  the  most  part  in  silence;  and  Arthur, 
merely  lifting  his  hat  and  nodding  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, who  is  standing  in  the  porch  and  awaiting 
her  daughter,  says  a  hurried  good-bye  to  Mar- 
garet, and  leaves  her  at  the  gate. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
VERA'S  ARRIVAL. 

Now  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  in  the  little  village 
of  Bridgewater  was  such  an  unprecedented  affair, 
that  the  sight  of  the  orange  colored  envelope  which 
had  been  duly  handed  in  at  the  farm  about  an 
hour  before,  had  well  nigh  reduced  poor  Mrs.  Gar- 
land to  a  fainting  fit.  To  this  good  lady's  excited 
imagination  a  telegram  could  mean  one  of  two 
things  only.  Either  her  husband,  in  the  company 
of  his  niece,  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
mid-channel,  with  the  packet-boat  on  the  top  of 
them,  or  her  beloved  and  much-prized  eldest  son, 
Roger,  who  had  started  farming  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  Canada  about  a  year  previously,  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  prairie  wolves,  as  she  had  always 
predicted  he  would. 

"This  is  some  dreadful  trouble, Hetty ;  take  my 
word  for  it,"  Mrs.  Garland  had  said  to  her  younger 
daughter,  as,  putting  off  the  evil  moment  of  open- 
ing the  envelope,  she  stood  reading  over  and  over 
again  the  information  across  the  top,  that  there  is 
"No  charge  for  delivery." 

"It  is  not  your  father's  handwriting  either,"  she 
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added  more  hopelessly  than  ever,  "so  it  must  be 
something  serious." 

1 '  Mother ! ' '  Hetty  had  exclaimed .  "  As  if  it  could 
be  in  a  telegram !': 

"Ah,  of  course,  dear.  How  very  stupid  of  me,  to 
be  sure.  But  the  news  may  still  be  bad  for  all  that, 
Hetty,"  and  with  trembling  fingers  she  tore  open 
envelope. 

Having  glanced  at  the  message,  and  breathed  a 
long-drawn  sigh  of  thankfulness,  she  turned  to  her 
daughter : 

"  It  is  only  to  say  they  will  be  home  by  the  earlier 
train,  Hetty.  Dear  me!  I  wish  Margaret  were  at 
home.  I  think  you  will  have  to  run  over  to  the 
vicarage,  dear,  and  tell  her  about  tliis.  She  can 
stay  a  little  longer,  but  I  should  like  her  to  get 
back— well,  before  they  arrive.  You  can  take  Baby 
with  you." 

ty 

And  then  Mrs.  Garland  had  sat  down  with  some 
needlework,  and  tried  to  compose  herself. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  this  telegram 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  about  an  hour  before 
it  had  been.  But  one  Master  Tommy  Tantler,  a 
young  gentleman  of  tender  age,  who  had  been 
pounced  upon  by  the  watchful  post-mistress  as 
being  a  desirable  messenger  (his  own  home  lying 
in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  Gabled  Farm),  had 
first  called  home  to  fetch  his  dog  as  a  companion 
for  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  being  both  h  angry  and 
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thirsty  had  not  considered  it  a  breach  of  contract 
to  stay  and  drink  a  mug  of  milk  and  eat  a  large 
slice  of  cake ;  the  last  part  of  which,  however,  we 
are  bound  to  allow,  was  consumed  on  the  road, 
after  having  started  again.  Then,  on  thrusting 
his  hand  suddenly  into  his  pocket,  and  feeling 
there  certain  hard,  round  substances,  he  had  been 
tempted  into  playing  sundry  games  of  marbles  by 
himself,  the  result  being  that  the  message,  instead 
of  being  delivered  at  about  five  o'clock  as  the  post- 
mistress had  calculated,  was  presented  at  the  farm 
by  Master  Tommy  Tantler  close  upon  six. 

Thus  Mrs.  Garland  had  only  had  a  little  over  an 
hour  in  which  to  recover  from  the  shock  which  the 
yellow  envelope  had  given  her ;  and  as  Margaret 
enters  the  house  she  notices  that  her  mother  is 
still  pale,  and  looking  a  little  nervous. 

"  I  w^as  so  sorry,  dear,  to  have  to  cut  your  even- 
ing short,  but  I  felt  I  would  so  much  rather  you 
were  at  home  when  they  arrive.  If  they  had  come 
by  the  later  train,  I  need  not  have  sent  for  you. 
I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what  made  your  father 
change  his  mind ;  but  that  is  just  like  him.  Really 
I  dread  telling  Martha  that  the  supper  hour  is 
changed  again.  I  think  you  must  fry  some  ham 
and  eggs  for  your  father.  There  is  nothing  he  likes 
so  much  when  he  comes  off  a  journey,  and  there  is 
only  cold  meat  in  the  house  to-day.  You  won't 
spoil  your  dress  if  you  put  on  a  large  apron." 
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"Oh  no,  that  will  be  all  right,  mother,"  says 
Margaret,  rising  and  preparing  for  action," 
and  don't  worry  yourself  about  Martha.  I  will  un- 
dertake to  tell  her  of  the  change  of  plans,  though 
it  is  washing  day." 

So  in  a  few  minutes  Margaret  is  bustling  about 
in  the  clean,  spacious  kitchen,  giving  directions 
from  time  to  time  to  the  under  girl,  Sally,  who  is 
passing  in  and  out,  laying  the  table  in  the  large 
parlor  and  general  sitting-room,  and  keeping  an 
eye  meanwhile  on  the  substantial  slices  of  ham 
which  are  sputtering  and  fizzing  in  the  pan.  Mar- 
tha, who  has  lived  at  the  Gabled  Farm  ever  since 
her  master  had  brought  his  young  wife  home  to  it, 
now  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  who  is  looked 
upon  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  farm  itself,  so  to 
speak,  is  much  disturbed  in  her  mind  as  to  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Garland's  niece,  whom  she  cannot 
bring  herself  to  look  upon  at  present  as  anything 
but  an  interloper,  and  very  decidedly  one  too  many 
in  the  household. 

To  make  matters  worse,  she  has  been  not  a  little 
irritated  on  this  (washing)  day  by  the  contradic- 
tory orders  she  has  received  about  the  evening 
meal,  and  although  the  washing  is  virtually  over, 
and  all  the  snowy  linen  pegged  out  on  the  line  in 
the  back-garden,  she  is  none  the  less  aggrieved 
when  Margaret  suddenly  appears  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  supper  must  be  got  ready  at 
once. 
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"Well,  I'm  sure!"  remarks  the  worthy  woman, 
planting  her  hands  upon  her  ample  waist,  and  gaz- 
ing grimly  at  the  operations  of  her  young  mistress. 
"The  upset  there  has  been  in  this  house  to-day, 
and  washing-day  too.  Well  might  Mrs.  Giles  say 
her  supper  was  late ;  though  I  don't  allow  she'd 
any  call  for  complaint  otherwise,  for  she  had  her 
beer  regular,  and  I  did  as  much  of  the  heavy  wash- 
ing to-day  as  she  did." 

Then  there  is  a  pause,  during  which  Martha 
takes  down  from  a  high  cupboard  one  or  two  jars 
of  preserves,  and  puts  out  some  of  the  contents 
into  a  couple  of  glass  dishes. 

"There!  she  says  ungraciously,  and  pushing  the 
dishes  towards  Sally.  "I  suppose  she  is  sure  to 
like  sweets,  being  French.  Take  them  in,  Sally. 
What  are  you  standing  staring  at?" 

"I  daresay  my  cousin  will  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness, Martha,"  says  Margaret,  smiling  to  herself. 
"But  you  must  not -call  her  French,  you  know, 
because  she  is  English  on  one  side.  You  forget 
that  her  mother  was  father's  sister.  Besides, 
there  are  as  good  people  in  France  as  there  are  in 
England,  Martha,  and  the  French  are  a  very  clever 


race.' 


To  this  piece  of  information  Martha  vouchsafes 
no  reply,  unless  aloud  sniff,  accompanied  by  a  toss 
of  the  head,  may  be  called  one.  She  stands,  how- 
ever, looking  admiringly  at  the  dish  of  ham  and 
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eggs   which  are  now   ready,  and  look   tempting 
enough  with  a  garnishing  of  parsley. 

"Well,  they  do  look  nice,  and  all  I  hope  is  they 
won't  be  spoiled  by  being  kept  waiting.  I  never 
see  anyone  fry  an  egg  as  neat  as  you  do,  Miss 
Margaret,  I  will  say  that.  And  the  master  knows 
it  too.  If  there's  an  egg  to  be  fried  or  poached  for 
him,  it's  always :  '  Where's  Margaret?  Can't  she  do 
it?  Hark!  isn't  that  wheels?  Yes,  there's  the 
dog-cart  turning  in  at  the  gate.  Here,  I'll  unfasten 
your  apron,  Miss  Margaret.  You  don't  want  to 
be  seen  in  that  at  this  time  of  night.  There,  run 
in,  dear.  I'll  see  to  all  the  rest.  Don't  you  do  no 


more.' 


And  Martha,  who  is  kindness  itself  at  heart,  bus- 
tles her  young  mistress  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
then  with  a  more  cheerful  expression  on  her  face 
than  it  had  worn  a  short  time  before,  she  sets  to 
work  to  draw  the  supper  beer,  and  gets  down  the 
tea  and  coffee  pots,  warming  them  both,  so  as  to 
be  in  readiness  for  whichever  is  ordered. 

"  I  daresay  she's  tired  and  hungry,  poor  child, 
and  lonesome  too  maybe,  even  if  she  is  half  a  for- 
eigner. Now  then,  Sally,  have  yon  got  everything 
on  the  table?  glasses,  plates?  Very  well;  take 
these  in  then,  and  look  alive,  girl.  The  master's 
ready  for  his  supper,  I'll  warrant." 

At  the  same  moment  Margaret  and  her  mother 
are  standing  in  the  porch,  ready  to  receive  the 
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poor  little  traveller  into  their  kind  and  sheltering 
arras.  They  are  watching  with  interest  all  Mr. 
Garland's  movements,  as  he  carefully  places  his 
whip  in  the  holder,  and  draws  the  light  wrapper 
from  over  the  knees  of  his  companion.  Then  he 
leisurely  gets  down  from  the  cart,  and  after  stamp- 
ing his  feet  a  little  conies  slowly  round  to  the  near 
side,  and  reaching  up  his  arms  lifts  down  a  slight 
little  figure,  whom,  taking  by  the  hand,  he  leads 
up  to  his  wife. 

"Here  she  is,  mother.  Vera,  this  is  your  aunt, 
and  here  is  your  cousin  Margaret." 

The  girl  lifts  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  inquiringly  to 
the  faces  before  her,  but  before  she  can  say  any- 
thing Mrs.  Garland  has  folded  her  in  a  motherly 
embrace,  and  then  Margaret,  giving  her  a  warm, 
sisterly  kiss,  leads  her  into  the  parlor,  one  arm 
still  round  her  cousin's  slender  form.  "This  is 
Hetty,"  she  says,  nodding  towards  that  young 
person,  who  stands  in  an  attitude  of  attention 
beside  the  mantel-piece.  Hetty  slowly  advances 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"How  do  you  do,  Cousin  Vera?" she  says  a  little 
stiffly.  Then  bestowing  a  rather  cold  kiss  upon 
her  cousin's  cheek  she  steps  back,  looking  awk- 
ward and  embarrassed. 

"You  must  be  dreadfully  tired,  dear,"  says 
Margaret  kindly.  "  Did  you  find  it  very  hot?'3 

"Hot!  0,  I  was  cold,  cold,  driving  from  the 
station," 
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"Cold!"  echoes  Hetty,  a  world  of  incredulity  in 
her  voice.  "  Why,  we  have  not  known  what  to  do 
with  ourselves  for  heat,  have  we,  Margaret?" 

But  at  this  moment  Mr.  Garland  bustles  into 
the  room,  followed  by  his  wife.  "  Ah,  that's  right," 
he  exclaims,  as  his  eye  falls  upon  the  well-spread 
table.  "  I'm  just  about  ready  for  my  supper,  I  can 
tell  you,  mother.  I  have  not  had  a  decent  bit  of 
anything  to  eat  since  I  left  this  house.  Talk  of 
French  cookery !  Bah !  There  is  nothing  but  the 
long  fanciful  names  to  satisy  one.  Mere  kick- 
shaws! all  of  them.  And  five  minutes  after  the 
meal  one  gets  hungry  again.  Hadn't  Vera  better 
be  taking  off  her  bonnet?  Ah— h !  ham  and  eggsi 
That's  right!" 

"Yes,  take  her,  Margaret,"  says  Mrs.  Garland, 
replying  to  her  husband's  question.  "Take  her 
up  and  show  her  which  is  her  room.  I  hope  you 
will  like  it,  my  love.  You  won't  feel  lonely,  because 
Margaret's  and  Hetty's  rooms  are  quite  close." 
And  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  Mrs.  Garland  dis- 
misses the  girls  from  the  room. 

Outside  in  the  hall  they  meet  Tom,  strolling  in 
from  the  stables,  with  hands  in  pockets  and  whist- 
ling blithely. 

"Hullo!"  he  says.  "Is  this  Cousin  Vera?  How 
do  you  do,  cousin?  Aren't  you  precious  hungry 
after  all  that  long  journev  ?  Look  sharp  now, 
girls,  and  there  will  be.  time  to  show  Vera  about 
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the  place  a  bit  after  supper,  perhaps.  Bark? 
there  is  Toodles  crying.  You'd  better  give  a  look 
into  mother's  room,  Meg,  and  see  what's  up." 

"Oh,  is  there  a  baby?"  inquires  Vera,  her  face 
lighting  up  for  the  first  time  since  her  entrance  into 
the  house. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replies  Margaret,  looking  a  little  sur- 
prised, as  they  hurry  up  the  stairs  together.  "  Did 
not  father  speak  of  her?" 

"  No,  he  never  said  a  word.    I  wish  he  had." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  children,  then  ?"  asks  Margaret, 
leading  the  way  into  her  mother's  bed-room, 
where,  in  a  cot  beside  the  big  old-fashioned  bed- 
stead, lies  her  little  baby  sister. 

"Yes,  Hike  little  children.  Babies,  from  about 
a  year.  I  don't  like  them  so  much  when  they  grow 
older,  because  then  they  get  troublesome,  and  I  do 
not  like  anything  that  is  troublesome,"  concludes 
Vera  with  naive  candor.  "Babies  of  a  few  mouths 
are  tiresome  too,  because  they  are  always  crying 
and  are  no  use.  But  when  they  are  about  a  year 
old,  they  get  so  amusing." 

Margaret  looks  a  little  surprised  at  these  plain 
and  somewhat  selfish  statements.  But  she  savs 

i/ 

nothing,  and  in  another  minute  they  are  both 
hanging  over  the  cot  together,  looking  down  into 
the  pair  of  wakeful  blue  eyes,  which  are  now  staring 
up  intently  into  Vera's  dark  ones.  To  Margaret's 
surprise  and  Vera's  intense  delight,  the  little  thing, 
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after  having  made  a  grave  and  minute  inspection 
of  this  new  face,  suddenly  holds  out  her  arms  to 
the  girl  and  signifies  her  willingness  to  be  taken 
up. 

So  then  there  is  petting  and  coaxing  and  naught 
else  was  thought  of  for  some  minutes,  until  Mrs. 
Garland's  voice  is  heard  calling  them  down  to  the 
supper,  which  is  getting  cold.  "Martha  will  go 
and  sit  with  baby,"  she  says.  And  Vera,  having 
hastily  thrown  off  her  hat  and  jacket,  without  ever 
a  glance  at  the  pretty  white-decked  little  room, 
which  her  aunt  and  cousins  had  taken  such  pleas- 
ure in  getting  ready,  turns  away  and  follows  Mar- 
garet down  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MRS.  GARLAND  HEARS  ALL  ABOUT  IT. 

"  AND  now  let  me  hear  all  about  it,"  says  Mrs. 
Garland,  as  having  packed  off  all  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  to  bed,  concluding  with 
Margaret,  who  has  just  said  good-night,  she  seats 
herself  in  a  comfortable  chair  opposite  her  hus- 
band, and  takes  up  her  knitting.  Mr.  Garland,  his 
feet  incased  in  his  favorite  slippers— those  which 
are  most  down  at  the  heel — is  leaning  back  in  his 
great  leather  arm-chair  luxuriously,  his  pipe  be- 
tween his  lips,  his  glass  of  hot  whisky  and  water 
with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it  by  his  side. 

"All  about  what?"  he  inquires,  lazily,  watching 
the  smoke  as  it  curls  upwards. 

"My  dear  John,'3  replies  his  wife,  looking  a  little 
aggrieved,  "'what  should  I  want  to  hear  about  but 
your  poor  sister,  and  the  child  too.  What  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

Mr.  Garland  moved  a  little  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
"I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  her,  Mary.  She 
seems  a,  good  girl  enough  in  some  ways,  but  she  is 
very  peculiar — very.  A  regular  contradiction,  as 
it  seems  to  me.  The  child  was  certainly  devoted 
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to  her  mother ;  yet  she  seemed  to  accept  the  cir 
ciimstance  of  her  death  with  a  calm  philosophy 
that  one  could  hardly  expect  even  from  a  much 
older  person." 

"She  has  grieved  in  secret  for  all  that,  most 
likely,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Garland,  smoothing  out 
her  knitting.  "  It  is  not  always  those  who  parade 
their  grief  who  really  feel  the  most,  you  know." 

"Ah,  well,  you  know  more  about  these  things 
than  I  do,  Mary.  You  will  have  to  take  little  Yera 
in  hand,  and  form  her  character,  if  she  has  any  to 
form." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  that.  Anyone  can  see  in  that 
sharp,  quaint  little  face,  that  she  has  plenty  of 
character.  Poor  child !  We  must  try  to  make  her 

ts 

happy  amongst  us  all.  She  has  a  sad,  far-away 
sort  of  look  in  her  great  brown  eyes  sometimes, 
which  goes  to  my  heart.  And  yet,  at  other  times, 
they  flash  and  light  up,  and  then  she  looks  ready 
for  any  amount  of  mischief. ?: 

o 

"Yes,  that's  Vera,"  remarks  Mr.  Garland,  stir- 
ring his  whisky  and  water.  "She  is  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  both  her  mother  and  father.  I  wish  the 
former's  character  predominated,  but  I'm  afraid  it 
doesn't." 

"And  was  her  father  sorry  to  give  her  up,  do  you 
think?"  asks  Mrs.  Garland,  presently. 

"  Sorry !  Despard  ?  You  cannot  have  much  idea 
of  that  gentleman's  character,  Mary,  if  you  ask  me 
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that.  I  believe  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
kept  up  any  little  show  of  regret  even.  Of  course, 
he  talked  a  good  deal.  Impressed  upon  me  that  it 
being  'his  dear  wife's  wish'  he  could  not  say  any- 
thing against  the  arrangement ;  and  so  on  and  so 
on,  \vhile  all  the  time  I  could  see  that  he  was  un- 
feignedly  glad  to  get  the  child  taken  off  his  hands. 
No,  the  old  bonne,  Annette,  was  a  good  deal  more 
cut  up  at  parting  with  Vera  than  her  father  was.'1 

"Ah,  you  said  she  was  very  good  to  poor  Lucy ; 
didn't  you  John?" 

"  Good  ?  Aye,  that  she  was.  I  don't  know  what 
Lucy  would  have  done  without  her,  poor  soul." 

"  And  what  is  Annette  going  to  do  now?"  asks 
Mrs.  Garland. 

"  She  is  going  back  to  her  own  people  in  Nor- 
mandy. She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  staying  at 
St.  Malo  when  once  Vera  had  left.  By  the  by,  I 
promised  her  that  Vera  should  write  to  her  from  time 
to  time.  We  must  keep  her  up  to  it,  Mary,  and 
see  that  she  does.  Old  Annette  has  been  a  faithful 
friend  to  both  her  and  her  mother,  and  she  must 
not  be  neglected." 

"No,  certainly  not." 

"Then  for  a  few  minutes  the  click  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
land's knitting-pins  is  the  only  sound  to  be  heard. 
Presently  she  lays  them  down  in  her  lap. 

"I  wonder  how  they  will  all  get  on  together,"  she 
says,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
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any  disagreeableness  or  jealousy.  It  makes  things 
so  uncomfortable,  and  the  children  have  all  got  on 
so  well  together,  so  far." 

"  Well,  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  Yera  herself, 
of  course.  She  can't  very  well  help  getting  on  with 
Margaret,  so  gentle  and  sweet-tempered  as  she  is. 
And  Tom  seems  disposed  to  be  civil.  He  has  taken 
up  a  brotherly  sort  of  air  with  her  which  I  daresay 
Avill  soon  win  over  Yera.  Hetty,  I  am  not  quite  so 
sure  about.  She  is  a  good  girl,  a  very  good  girl; 
but  she  has  a  quick  temper,  and  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  so  also  has  Mademoiselle  Yera. 
However,  we  shall  see.  I  daresay  she  will  soon 
shake  down  amongst  us  all." 

And  then  husband  and  wife  begin  to  talk  of  other 
matters,  farm  details  and  so  on,  till,  tired  out  with 
the  somewhat  rough  passage  across,  which  he  has 
experienced,  they  retire  to  bed.  As  Mr.  Garland 
glances  in  at  the  room  which  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  "bath-room,  "he  looks  with  calm  approval 
at  the  long,  deep  bath,  half  filled  with  cold  water, 
which  stands  ready  for  his  use  in  the  morning. 

"Ah! ''he  remarks,  as  he  follows  his  wife  into 
their  room,  "that  is  better  than  the  tiny  basins 
they  give  one  in  the  French  hotels,  with  a  little 
pitcher  of  water  about  as  big  as  one  of  our  cream- 
jugs  !  I  wonder  why  they  are  so  afraid  of  a  little 
cold  water  over  there." 

When  Mrs.  Garland  looks  into  Yera's  room  the 
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iiext  morning,  she  finds  her  still  fast  asleep,  her 
dark  little  head  resting  on  one  of  her  arms,  which 
are  flung  up  over  the  pillow. 

Lying  quietly  thus,  the  mischievous,  flashing 
orbs  hidden  beneath  the  lowered,  darkly-fringed 
eyelids,  her  face  has  a  gentleness  and  repose  which 
are  seldom  seen  on  it  when  awake. 

Standing  quietly  over  her,  Mrs.  Garland  watches 
the  gentle,  regular  breathing  of  the  girl  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  thinking  deeply.  Then  she  stoops,  and 
kisses  her  lightly  on  the  forehead. 

UI  wish  John  could  see  her  now,  poor  child,"  she 
says  to  herself.  "  There  is  a  look  of  poor  Lucy  in 
her  face  at  this  moment  that  I  have  not  seen  be- 
fore." 

And  then  she  softly  leaves  the  room  and  goes 
down-stairs. 

Margaret,  Hetty  and  Tom  are  all  standing 
about  the  breakfast-room  as  their  mother  enters, 
but  Mr.  Garland,  who  is  evidently  impatient  for 
his  breakfast,  has  taken  up  his  stand  before  the 
large  ham  which  graces  the  end  of  the  board,  and 
though  still  unseated,  he  looks  in  a  pointed  way 
towards  the  coffee  and  tea  pots  as  his  wife  seats 
herself  behind  them. 

Mr.  Garland  glances  round  as  his  children  take 
their  places  at  the  table,  and  pausing  almost  in 
the  act  of  saying  grace — 

"  Where  is  Vera?"  he  asks. 
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"She  is  tired,  John,  and  still  asleep,  so  I  did  not 
rouse  her;"  and  giving  an  anxious  little  look 
towards  her  husband,  Mrs.  Garland  begins  to  fill 
the  cups  on  either  side  of  her. 

"  Humph !  Well,  I  daresay  she  is  tired  after  that 
tossing  and  rolling  we  got  yesterday  in  the  chan- 
nel. But  Vera  must  not  get  into  the  way  of  'that 
sort  of  thing,  Mary.  Vera  must  be  up  and  doing 
another  morning  like  the  rest  of  us." 

Then  the  master  of  the  house  gives  his  attention 
to  the  letters  and  papers  beside  his  plate,  ever  and 
anon  giving  a  quick  look  out  of  the  window ;  for 
he  has  an  appointment  at  Hexford,  and  William, 
the  groom,  has  been  ordered  to  have  the  dog-cart 
ready  by  a  quarter  past  eight  sharp.  "And 
surely,"  thinks  Mr.  Garland,  taking  out  his  big 
hunter  and  comparing  it  with  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece,  "surely  it  must  be  past  that  al- 
ready." 

In  the  meantime  Margaret  has  arranged  a  tempt- 
ing breakfast  on  a  small  tray,  and  having  carried 
it  up  to  her  cousin  and  ascertained  that  she  has  all 
slje  wants,  hastens  down  again. 

Breakfast  at  the  Gabled  Farm  is  not  the  long, 
drawn-out  meal  that  it  is  in  some  houses,  country- 
houses  especially,  where  conversation  flows  easily, 
and  letters  and  papers  and  the  proposed  plans  for 
the  day  are  discussed  with  energy.  No ;  the  morn- 
ing meal  at  the  Garlands'  is  altogether  a  business- 
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like,  matter-of-fact  affair,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
little  or  no  conversation  to  prolong  it.  This  morn- 
ing it  is  even  shorter  than  usual,  for  Mr.  Garland 
is  in  a  hurry  to  be  off,  and  leaving  his  second  cup 
of  coffee  untasted  he  suddenly  jumps  up  from  the 
table  and  goes  out  into  the  hall,  followed  by  his 
wife,  to  select  his  gloves,  whip,  etc. 

"Come,  Tom,"  says  Margaret,  rising  and  begin- 
ning to  pack  the  breakfast  things  together.  "I 
am  sure  you  have  eaten  bread-and-butter  enough 
to  last  you  for  a  month,  to  say  nothing  of  ham. 
Do  hurry  up,  there's  a  good  boy.  Hetty,  you  had 
better  be  off  to  your  poultry.  I  do  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  help  a  little  with  the  ironing  this  morn- 
ing. There  seems  more  than  ever  to  do  this  week, 
and  it  is  such  hot  work." 

"  There's  too  much  to  do  in  this  house,"  remarks 
Hetty,  shaking  her  head  sagely.  u  There  ought  to 
be  one  more  servant  at  least.  Sally  is  about  as 
good  as  no  one,  or  rather  worse." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  we  could  very  well  do  with  two 
more  servants;  what  with  the  dairy  and  all  the 
housework  as  well.  But  you  know,  Hetty,  that 
after  father's  dreadful  losses  of  last  year  he  cannot 
afford  it ;  so  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  we  girl's 
have  been  brought  up  to  be  useful,  so  that  we  can 
turn  our  hands  to  anything." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  good  thing,  of  course,  as  you 
say,  but  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  rather  hard  on  us, 
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and  all  because  this  climate  of  ours  has  become  so 
ridiculous  in  its  habits.  It  is  winter  nearly  all  the 
year  round  now,  and  if  we  get  Byron's  summer  of 
' three  hot  days  and  a  thunderstorm, 'it's  about  as 
much  as  we  do." 

"What  about  this  last  week,  then?"  briefly  in- 
quires Tom,  his  voice  muffled  with  his  last  piece  of 
bread  and  butter. 

" Don't  interrupt,"  replies  Hetty  as  briefly. 
"  You  know  very  well  that  this  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  which 
we  shall  doubtless  pay  afterwards.  Yes,  as  I  was 
about  to  observe — first,  it's  the  hay  that  fails! — 
then  the  wheat ! — then  the  apples,  or  turnips,  or 
potatoes!  No  wonder  father  has  had  losses.  We 
had  all  better  pack  up  and  go  out  to  Koger,  I 
think.  Well,  I  don't  mind  how  hard  I  work.  I 
like  it,  you  know,  and  it  keeps  me  better  tempered. 
There's  nothing  like  work  to  keep  one  amiable.  I 
am  always  as  cross  as  two  sticks  if  I  have  nothing 
to  do.  If  I  were  very  accomplished  now,  an  artist 
say,  or — or  clever  in  any  way,  in  fact,  I  daresay  I 
should  find  it  rather  hard  having  to  give  up  nearly 
all  my  time  to  drudgery ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  am 
not,  so  that's  all  right.  As  it  is,  if  I  happen  to  get 
out  of  bed  the  wrong  side  in  the  morning,  a  good 
hour  of  hard  churning  or  something  of  that  kind 
does  me  no  end  of  good.  Xow,  with  you,  Margaret, 
it's  different,  I  think.  You  have  your  nice  voice. 
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and  after  having  had  such  good  lessons  up  in  town 
last  year,  it  does  seem  hard  that  you  should  have 
to  give  it  all  up  just  for  want  of  a  little  time  to 
yourself.  But  there!  you  are  so  unselfish  and 
sweet-tempered  that  I  don't  believe  you  mind  a 
bit.  It  is  a  good  thing  there  is  your  good  temper 
in  the  house  to  balance  mv  bad  one." 

tf 

" Nonsense,  Hetty.    You  are  not  bad-tempered." 

'•  Oh,  am  I  not  though?  Just  ask  Tom  what  he 
thinks.  Why,  only  last  night  I  boxed  his  ears  be- 
cause he  came  in  and  sat  on  my  garden  hat." 

"  Well,  that  was  rather  trying." 

"  Oh,  but  he  couldn't  help  it,"  says  Hetty,  loyal- 
ly. "It  was  quite  dark,  and  there  was  no  telling  a 
hat  from  a  sofa  cushion.  It  was  lucky  for  Tom 
though  that  it  was  not  my  new  hat.  My  goodness, 
he  would  have  caught  it." 

"And  so  will  you,  Hetty,  if  you  stand  chattering 
here  any  longer,"  says  Margaret,  as  she  ties  an 
apron  over  her  pretty,  fresh  morning  dress.  "  If 
you  don't  take  care  you  will  find  the  old  gander 
starting  on  an  excursion  to  the  swan  pools  again, 
and  then  you  will  have  an  hour's  work  cut  out  for 
you." 

Hetty  having  taken  her  departure,  adorned  in 
the  somewhat  flattened  garden  hat  referred  to, 
Margaret  sets  to  work  to  wash  up  the  breakfast 
things ;  a  piece  of  business  which  is  always  trans- 
acted in  the  breakfast-room  on  ironing  days.  Sud- 
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denly  a  shadow  falls  across  the  window,  and  Ar- 
thur Langley's  face  appears,  set  in  a  frame  of 
honeysuckle  and  wisteria. 

"  Good-morrow,  Mistress  Meg,''  he  says,  lifting 
his  cap,  and  then  proceeding  to  seat  himself  on  the 
broad  window-sill.  "  Busy  already.  How  fearfully 
industrious  you  are  to  be  sure." 

"  ludustrious !  Why,  what  nonsense,  Arthur. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  you  who  are  lazy.  Have  you  had 
your  breakfast  yet?  I  doubt  it." 

"No.  I  thought  I  would  stroll  out  in  search  of 
an  appetite.  I  also  thought  I  might  perchance 
catch  you  in  the  act  of  breakfasting,  and  that  I 
should  hear  your  father's  usual  hospitable  saluta- 
tion of  'Come in,  Arthur;  there's  a  knife  and  fork 
ready  for  you!'  Well,  I  must  e'en  return  and  make 
the  best  of  the  weak  coffee,  cold  bacon,  and  sodden 
toast  which  will  now  be  the  portion  awaiting  me  in 
the  dining-room  at  home,  I  suppose." 

"  Poor  fellow !  But  why  don't  you  get  up  earli- 
er?" inquires  Margaret,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  Margaret ;  don't  be  hard  on  a  fel- 
low now.  You  know  I  was  told  to  rest  and  take 
things  easily  during  the  vacation." 

"Well,  and  so  you  have.  And  1  must  say  you 
look  all  the  better  for  it.  No,  but  seriously,  you 
did  look  dreadfully  fagged  and  ill  when  you  first 
came  down.  They  will  hardly  know  you  when  you 
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present  yourself  at  Cambridge  again.  But  now,  do 
go  away,  Arthur.  You  must  be  dying  for  your 
breakfast,  and— you  are  only  hindering  me.'3 

"Oh,  very  well,"  says  the  young  fellow,  a  trifle 
huffily.  "Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  do  that. 
Well,  I  shall  look  in  this  evening  to  say  good-bye 
to  you  all.  Au  revoir,  Margaret." 

Then  he  walks  away.  Only  to  return,  however, 
before  he  has  taken  half  a  dozen  steps. 

"I  say,  Margaret,  how  is  the  little  Philistine 
getting  on?" 

"The  what?"  inquires  Margaret,  staring. 

"The  Philistine,  I  said.  It's  no  use,  Meg,  I  can- 
not look  upon  her  as  anything  else  until  I  learn  to 
the  contrary." 

"You  musn't  be  unkind,"  says  Margaret,  severe- 
ly. "And,  hush !— here  she  is." 

Before  she  can  say  another  word  Arthur  Lang- 
ley  has  fled  over  the  lawn,  and  vaulted  lightly  over 
the  wicket-gate  between  the  syringa  bushes,  and  as 
Margaret  turns  away  from  the  window  she  sees 
Yera  standing  silently  in  the  doorway,  her  eyes 
fixed  inquiringly  on  the  vanishing  figure,  which  is 
now  swinging  along  towards  the  vicarage. 

"Who  is  that?"  she  asks  abruptly,  as  she  comes 
forward  into  the  room  and  joins  Margaret  at  the 
window. 

"Oh,  that  is  Arthur  Langley,  the  vicar's  son. 
Why,  did  you  think  you  knew  him?" 
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"Yes — no.  That  is,  not  exactly,"  says  Vera,  tt 
little  absently.  "  He  is  rather  like  someone  I  knew 
over  at  St.  Malo.  But  Gustave  was  younger,  I 
think,  and  better  looking.  Oh,  yes." 

"He  must  have  been  very  good-looking  indeed, 
then,"  remarks  Margaret  naively,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Garland  enters  the  room. 

"That  is  right,  dear,''  she  says,  kissing  Vera. 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you  down.  Do  you  feel  quite 
rested  now?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  Aunt."  replies  the  girl,  list- 
lessly. And  then  she  stands  pressing  her  little  hands 
upon  the  broad  sill,  looking  vaguely  and  disconso- 
lately out  of  the  window  and  away  into  the  meadow 
beyond,  where  may  be  seen  Tom,  with  baby  Muriel, 
whom  he  is  busy  burying  with  the  long  rich  grass, 
which  he  is  ruthlessly  tearing  up  in  handfuls. 

A  prodigious  sigh  from  Vera  makes  Mrs.  Garland 
turn  towards  her. 

"Do  you  feel  very  dull,  love?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  acquiesces  the  girl  at  once,  and  fixing 
her  large  mournful  eyes  upon  her  aunt.  "I  have 
nothing  to  do  here." 

"Did  you  lead  such  a  busy  life  at  St.  Malo, 
then?" 

"  Well,  in  a  manner.  I  used  to  like  going  down 
to  the  quay,  and  watching  the  boats  come  in.  And 
the  sea  too.  I  love  the  sea.  It  is  never  the  same 
—always  different.  You  are  not  near  the  sea  here, 
are  you?" 
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' '  No, ' '  says  Margaret,  regretfully.  ' '  The  nearest 
seaside  place  is  miles  away  from  us.  I,  too,  love 
the  sea  very  much." 

"And  then,'3'  continues  Yera,  not  noticing  Mar- 
garet's remark,  "  there  was  the  market.    Oh,  it  was 
droll  to  hear  all  the  women  talking,  talking  al 
ways,  and  trying  to  outsell  each  other.    Oh,  no. 
One  never  need  be  dull  at  St.  Malo." 

Mrs.  Garland  glances  a  little  helplessly  at  her 
daughter. 

"That  was  hardly  being  busy  though,  dear/' 
she  says;  "was  it?  I  mean,  it  was  networking, 
exactly." 

"Oh.  no.     Not  working.    I  hate  work  of  anv 
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sort." 

"But  don't  you  think, '!  remonstrates  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, when  she  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
this  startling  announcement — "don't  you  think, 
Yera,  that  we  are  all  happier  for  doing  some  kind 
of  work?  I  don't  mean  any  large  or  important 
work  necessarily ;  but  little  duties,  which  fall  to 
one's  share  in  everyday  life,  and  which  can,  I  think, 
always  be  found  and  appropriated  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  see  and  take  them  up?'3 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  replies  Yera,  a  little 
sulkily.  "Mother  used  to  say  so  too.  But  I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  the  way  to  be  happy  is  to  do 
just  as  one  likes." 

"Oh,  no,  my  love,  believe  me,"  hastily  ejaculates 
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Mrs.  Garland.  Then,  afraid  of  seeming  to  lecture, 
she  changes  the  subject. 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  busy  unpacking  this 
morning,  dear  ?  You  must  let  one  of  the  girls  help 
you." 

"  Oh,  no,  thanks,  aunt.  It  won't  take  me  two 
minutes  to  do  it.  I  pulled  all  I  wanted  out  of  the 
trunk  this  morning,  and  the  rest  I  can  soon  throw 
into  the  drawers.  I  haven't  got  so  very  much  to 
unpack  either,"  she  adds  a  little  sadly. 

"As  long  as  one  has  enough,  that  is  all  one 
needs,"  says  Mrs.  Garland  cheerfullv.  "But  now 
suppose  Margaret  takes  you  for  a  little  stroll 
round  the  farm.  You  need  not  begin  your  ironing 
just  yet,  Margaret,  and  I  will  finish  drying  these/' 
And  taking  the  cloth  from  her  daughter's  hands, 
she  puts  her  suggestion  into  practice. 

So  the  two  girls  leave  the  room  together,  and 
getting  their  hats  from  the  hall-stand,  go  out  into 
the  fresh  sweet-smelling  morning  air. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DIP  IN  THE  SWAN  POOLS. 

MARGARET  first  takes  Vera  round  the  farmyard, 
and  duly  introduces  her  to  all  the  live  stock,  in- 
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eluding  the  domestic  portion,  which  alone  is  some- 
thing considerable.  For  first  and  foremost  is  Hec- 
tor, a  genuine  Newfoundland  dog,  which  is  looked 
up  to  and  respected  by  all  the  other  animals,  in 
consideration  of  his  superior  size  and  strength. 
Then  Bruce,  a  large,  grey,  anxious-looking  sheep 
dog;  and  a  couple  of  dachs-huuds,  Dick  and  Nell, 
which  are  quite  unimpeachable  in  the  matter  of 
great  flat  feet,  short  legs,  and  long  drooping  ears. 
An  impudent  fox-terrier  there  is  also,  the  particular 
property  of  Hetty,  who  is  seldom  seen  without  her; 
and  lastly  there  is  the  pup  referred  to  by  Tom  the 
evening  before,  which  is  the  only  remaining  one  of 
Nell's  last  litter,  and  which  the  boy  is  training  for 
Eosalind  Langley. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  cats  about  the 
place.  Timmy  for  one,  with  her  young  family  of 
four  aggressively  lively  kittens ;  and  Dinah,  a  bru- 
nette, with  only  half  a  tail,  a  distant  relation  of 
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the  former.  These,  though,  are  essentially  farm- 
yard cats,  and  are  not  expected  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance inside  the  house;  working  cats,  so  to 
speak,  who  live  by  their  own  exertions,  and  drive  a 
lively  trade  in  mice,  birds,  etc.,  with  an  occasional 
rat  to  vary  the  programme.  Pompey,  however, 
who  possesses  a  black  coat  of  satin-like  softness, 
with  not  a  single  white  hair  in  it,  is  a  person  of 
vast  importance  in  the  household,  and  holds  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  plebeian  Timmy 
and  Dinah.  When  he  is  not  basking  in  the  sun  on 
some  advantageously  situated  wall  outside,  he 
may  generally  be  found  in  undisputed  possesions 
of  either  the  best  easy  chair,  or  a  corner  of  the 
large,  comfortable,  though  rather  shabby  sofa, 
which  is  pushed  back  against  the  further  wall  of 
the  parlor,  wrell  out  of  all  draughts  from  either 
window  or  door. 

Having  made  the  round  of  the  cow-sheds,  pig- 
geries, poultry-yard,  etc.,  Margaret  turns  towards 
the  stables. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  horses,  Vera?"  she  asks. 

"  Oh,  yes,  very.  And  I  love  riding.  I  think  I  am 
fond  of  all  animals,  though.'5 

"So  am  I,"  replies  Margaret,  as  she  opens  one  of 
the  doors.  "There,  Vera,  these  are  all  the  horses 
we  have  now,  excepting  the  cart-horses,  of  course, 
which  are  out  and  busy.  This  is  Firefly,  father's 
hunter.  Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?  Father  has  driven 
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Bob,  a  little  useful  cob,  into  Hexford  to-day.  Well, 
then,  there  is  only  Donald,  the  pony,  and  he  is  not 
much  to  look  at,  poor  old  fellow.  He  seldom  goes 
out  at  all  now,  he  is  so  broken-winded.  He  is  a 
good  match  though  for  the  old  pony-cart,  which 
Hetty  will  insist  upon  calling  the  *  family  shay.' 
When  we  want  to  get  over  the  ground,  however, 
in  anything  like  reasonable  time  we  take  Bob,  or 
rather  he  takes  us,  I  suppose,  for  he  ran  away 
with  us  one  day  when  I  was  driving." 

"Did  he?"  laughs  Vera. 

"  Yes.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  what  you  would 
call  a  first-rate  whip;  and  since  that  memorable 
day  I  have  never  touched  a  pair  of  reins.  Can  you 
drive,  Vera?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  about  driving, 
Margaret.  But  I  can  make  an  animal '  go,'  if  that 
is  what  you  mean.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  rules  of  driving.  I  can  ride  though,  and  I 
think  I  can  stick  on  to  anything,  no  matter  what, 
saddle  or  no  saddle.  You  see,  it  is  so  much  easier. 
There  you  are  yourself,  and  there  is  your  horse, 
and  that  is  all  about  it.  But  if  you  have  to  ar- 
range for  a  great  thing  coming  after  you — oh,  it  is 
tiresome!"  and  Vera  concludes  her  speech  with  an 
expressive  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"How  well  you  speak  English,  Vera,"  says  Mar- 
garet, suddenly  stopping  short  and  looking  at  her 
small  animated  cousin.. 
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"Do  I?  Oh,  well,"  with  another  shrug,  "I  have 
been  used  to  speak  quite  as  much  English  as 
French,  if  not  more.  I  was  taught  as  a  baby,  so 
of  course  it  came  quite  naturally  to  me." 

"lam  so  glad,"  says  Margaret,  smiling.  "We 
were  all  afraid  you  would  not  speak  much  English 
perhaps,  and  I  am  afraid  our  French  is  none  of  the 
best." 

Vera's  eyes  open  rather  widely. 

"I  thought  all  English  girls  spoke  French  well," 
she  remarks. 

Margaret  flushes  painfully. 

"The  majority  of  girls  do,  no  doubt,"  she  ans- 
wers in  a  low  voice ;  "  but  we  have  not  had  so  many 
advantages  as  others.  Hetty  and  I  were  both  go 
ing  to  Germany  to  finish  our  education,  but  father 
has  had  losses,  and  has  not  been  able  to  spare  the 
money  for  us." 

"Oh,  that  was  a  pity,"  replies  Vera,  airily. 

"What  is  therein  here,  Margaret?"  laying  her 
hand  on  the  latch  of  a  door  which  is  at  the  further 
end  of  the  stables,  and  has  not  been  opened. 

"In  there?  Oh,  that  is  a  loose-box.  Father  is 
training  a  young  horse  belonging  to  Lord  Daven- 
try,  and  he,  the  horse  I  mean,  is  in  there,"  explains 
Margaret,  getting  rather  mixed  in  her  explana- 
tion. 

"I  should  like  to  see  it,"  announces  Vera,  em- 
phatically. 
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"Should  you?"  and  Margaret  looks  a  little  du- 
bious. "Well,  I  dont  know,  I  am  sure.  We  are 
not  supposed  to  go  in  there  at  all.  And  he  is  quite 
loose,  you  know.  The  other  day,  when  I  went  in 
for  a  moment  with  father,  he  was  careering  round 
the  box  in  a  manner  which  did  credit  to  his  name." 

"What is  his  name?"  demands  Vera. 

"Fleetfoot,"  replies  Margaret  briefly.  And  then 
she  turns  as  if  to  leave  the  stables. 

"Oh,  you  are  not  going?"  exclaims  Yera,  with 
disappointment  in  her  voice  and  face.  '  *  Do  show  me, 
Fleetfoot,  Margaret.  What  can  it  matter?  There 
is  no  law  against  my  seeing  it,  I  suppose." 

"No,"  says  Margaret,  smiling.  "No  law,  Vera; 
but  as  I  said  before,  it  is  understood  that  we  are 
not  to  go  in  there  unless  it  is  with  father  himself, 
or  with  William.  You  see  it  is  a  great  responsibil- 
ity for  father,  having  this  horse  under  his  charge." 

"Bah!';i  says  Yera,  scornfully.  "One  need  not 
say  anything  of  one's  having  gone  in.  Are  yon 
afraid,  Margaret?" 

"No,"  returns  the  girl,  drawing  herself  up  proud- 
ly. "Not  afraid,  Yera;  but  when  I  am  trusted  to 
do  a  thing,  or  not  to  do  it,  as  the  case  may  be, 
I  do  not  care  to  abuse  that  trust.  It  is  a  way 
which  I  think  we  all  have,"  she  concludes,  with  a 
little  pardonable  pride. 

Her  cousin  stares  at  her  for  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  Margaret.    Just  as  you  like,  of 
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course.'3  And  clasping  her  hands  behind  her  she 
turns  abruptly  on  her  heel  and  goes  whistling 
across  the  yard,  and  leaves  her  cousin  still  stand- 
ing bv  the  door  of  the  loose-box. 

* — >  is 

In  another  moment  Margaret  is  at  her  side. 

1  'I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  Vera,"  she  says 
hastily,  and  quite  forgetting  in  whose  words  the 
unkindness  had  been.  "  Please  don't  think  any- 
thing more  of  it.  I  will  ask  father  to  show  you 
Fleetfoot  when  he  comes  in." 

"Thank  you,111  says  Vera,  stiffly.  "Pray do  not 
trouble.  I  daresay  I  can  manage  to  exist  without 
seeing  him.  Oh,  I  can  see  Tom  with  Baby  over 
there.  I  think  I  will  go  and  join  them,  Margaret.'3 
And  before  her  cousin  can  sav  another  word,  she 

is  ' 

has  darted  off  across  the  meadow. 

Poor  Margaret  turns  away  toward  the  house, 
feeling  guilty,  though  why  and  for  what  she  hardly 
knows. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  offended  Vera,  mother,"  she 
says,  as  she  enters  the  breakfast. room. 

"  Indeed !  What  have  you  done,  Margaret?"  and 
Mrs.  Garland  returns  to  her  work,  with  no  very 
great  amount  of  anxiety  depicted  on  her  face. 

Then  Margaret  tells  her  of  the  little  discussion 
about  Fleetfoot.  Mrs.  Garland  looks  grave. 

"  Poor  Vera !"  she  sigh,  "  I  fear  she  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  wild  during  her  mother's  illness,  and 
has  had  little  or  no  guidance.  From  one  or  two 
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things  your  father  told  me  of  his  conversation  with 
your  poor  Aunt  Lucy  about  her,  I  fear  that  is  one 
thing  Avhich  Ave  shall  haAre  to  guard  against — her 
want  of  truthfulness.  HoweArer,  it  is  early  days  to 
judge  the  poor  child.  Only  I  am  sorry  she  said  that 
about  Fleetfoot ;  very  sorry.  WP!!,  example  may 
do  much  for  her ;  you  are  one  and  all  such  open, 
truthful  children.  And  I  am  sure  there  is  much 
good  in  Yera,  although  she  is  so  impulsiAre  and  un- 
certain. HaAre  you  seen  her  bed-room,  Margaret? 
But  no,  you  haA^e  been  out,  of  course.  Such  an  up- 
roar it  is  in !  Not  a  thing  in  its  proper  place.  Her 
frocks  all  bundled  up  anyhow.  Hats  on  the  floor, 
boots  on  the  dressing-table.  And  I  see  she  has  got 
a  long  tear  in  that  nice  new  jacket  she  was  wearing. 
Such  a  pity !  I  Avonder  hoAV  she  did  it.  Well,  Mar- 
garet, you  AArill  have  to  come  up  and  help  me  to  put 
the  room  tidy." 

"Oh  no,  dear  mother,"  cries  Margaret  hastily. 
"You  are  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  shall  AATait  until  Yera  comes  in,  and  then  Ave  two 
AATill  do  it  together;  then  I  can  show  her  how  to  put 
her  things  a\ATay  properly.  I  am  going  into  the 
kitchen  now;  but  I  behVre  Hetty  has  been  there 
some  time,  so  the  ironing  has  not  been  standing 
still." 

"Where  is  the  child  now?"  asks  Mrs.  Garland, 
looking  absently  out  of  the  Avindow. 

"  Yera?    Oh,  she  went  off  to  join  Tom  and  Baby. 
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I  was  just  going  to  take  her  down  to  the  swan 
pools.  I  do  hope  she  won't  go  there  alone.  I  was 
telling  her  how  savage  the  swans  are,  especially 
Monarch;  but  she  quite  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
their  being  able  to  do  one  any  harm.  She  little 
knows  how  strong  they  are.  Why,  whatever  is  the 
matter?  Look,  mother !  What  can  have  happened?" 
And  as  both  mother  and  daughter  hurry  to  the  win- 
dow an  odd-looking  group  comes  rapidlj7  towards 
the  house,  consisting  of  Yera,  who  is  being  dragged 
along  in  a  sort  of  half  run  (evidently  under  pro- 
test) by  Arthur  Langley,  while  Tom  with  Baby  on 
his  shoulder  follows  in  the  rear. 

"Good  gracious!'1  cries  Mrs.  Garland  as  she 
darts  out  into  the  porch.  "The  child  is  dripping- 
wet !  She  has  never  fallen  into  the  swan  pools?" 

"She  has  been  pulled  in,  Mrs.  Garland,  which 
amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing,"  replies 
Arthur  Langley;  while  Yera  stands  by  looking 
cross  and  miserable,  and  shooting  every  now  and 
again  little  indignant  looks  from  under  her  lowered 
eyelids  at  the  young  fellow,  who,  despite  the  for- 
lorn appearance  of  the  little  "Philistine,"  can 
hardly  keep  his  gravity. 

"  I  saw  this  young  lady,"  indicating  Yera  with  a 
little  bow,  "standing  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  bank,  challenging 
Monarch  to  single  combat;  and  T  got  up  just  in 
time  to  rescue  her  from  what  might  have  been  a 
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much  more  serious  accident  than  it  was.  Hector, 
who  was  strolling  round  the  dingle  with  me,  jumped 
into  the  water  just  as  Monarch  seized  the  stick 
which  Miss— Miss  Yera  was  holding,  and  pulled  her 
into  the  pool.  He  soon  collared— I  beg  pardon — 
caught  hold  of  her  frock,  however,  and  together 
we  landed  her  without  loss  of  time." 

"What  were  you  doing  with  the  stick,  Vera? 
Not  teasing  Monarch,  I  hope?  If  you  were,  it  was 
very  foolish  of  you.  Margaret  warned  you  of  the 
savage  nature  of  the  swans,  and  his  particularly. 
You  may  consider  yourself  very  lucky  that  Mr. 
Langley  happened  to  be  near.  If  Monarch  had 
turned  upon  you,  as  he  doubtless  would  have  done, 
he  would  very  likely  have  broken  your  arm,  or 
done  you  some  injury.  Come  in  now,  child,  and 
get  your  wet  clothes  off.  It  is  a  good  thing  it  is 
not  winter." 

"I  was  not  teasing  the  swan,  aunt,"  Yera  re- 
marks sulkily,  as  she  slowly  follows  Mrs.  Garland. 
"I  was  stroking  his  feathers,  that's  all." 

"Whe — wP:  whistles  Arthur,  as  with  an  expres- 
sive shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  turns  aside  to  the 
others.  But  Margaret  has  a  vexed  look  upon  her 
face,  and  he  says  no  more. 

"Dear,  dear,  now!  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  ex- 
claims Martha,  who  has  arrived  on  the  scene  just 
in  time  to  assist  in  drying  Yera.  "Whatever 
would  your  poor  ma  have  said  to  such  goings  on  ? 
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Here,  Miss  Yer — er,  put  your  feet  in  these  warm 
slippers.  'Such  a  hot  day!'— well,  I  know  it  is. 
But  that  don't  alter  the  fact  that  you've  been  in 
the  water,  does  it  ?  Now,  what  you've  got  to  do 
is  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  let  them  as  knows  better 
than  you  judge  for  you.  You  leave  her  to  me, 
ma'am,"  she  continues,  turning  to  her  mistress, 
"or  we  shall  have  the  master  back  before  we  know 
where  we  are ;  and  I  know  you've  got  a  busy  morn- 
ing before  you,  ma'am.  Don't  you  worry  about 
Miss  Ver— er.  I'll  soon  have  her  dry  and  comfort- 
able again,  and  I  should  say  as  she'd  better  take  a 
book  and  sit  down  quiet  in  the  parlor  for  a  bit. 
She  can't  get  into  mischief  there.'1 

Vera  laughs  a  little  laugh  of  half  vexation,  half 
amusement,  at  these  remarks  of  Martha's,  and 
finding  nothing  else  to  say,  she  asks : 

"  Why  do  you  call  me 'Miss  Yer — er,'  Martha? 
Why  don't  you  say  ;  Yera,'  as  all  the  others  do?" 

"Why!"  returns  the  old  servant  with  a  back- 
ward toss  of  her  head;  "why,  because  my  tongue 
don't  take  to  it,  I  suppose.  I  can  say  a  good 
plain  English  name  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  when  it  conies  to  French— well,  I  must  just 
give  it  my  own  sounding  or  leave  it  alone. " 

"But.4  Vera  Ms  not  a  French  name  really,"  ob- 
jects that  young  lady.  And  then  she  goes  off  into 
a  low  rippling  laugh  at  sight  of  the  astonished  face 
which  Martha  raises  on  hearing  this  startling  in- 
telligence. 
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"Sakes  alive,  then,  Miss  Ver — er !  what  is  it,  then 
—Chinese?" 

"No,  not  quite  so  barbarous  as  that,"  says 
Vera,  restraining  her  laughter.  Then,  seized  with 
a  wicked  desire  to  make  game  of  Martha's  some- 
what hazy  ideas  on  the  subject  of  foreign  countries 
and  their  lingoes,  she  checks  herself  almost  in  the 
act  of  telling  her  that  the  name  is  of  Italian  origin, 
and  folding  her  hands  in  her  lap,  demurely  says : 

"Listen,  Martha,  c'est  comme  ca:  like  this,  you 
know.  The  name  Vera  belongs  to  one  of  the  wives, 
of  one  of  the  chiefs,  of  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  chief,  when  he 
came  over  to  Europe  one  day,  brought  this 
favorite  wife  of  his  with  him,  you  see.  Queen  Yera ! 
Well,  Napoleon  Bonaparte — you've  heard  of  him,  I 
suppose?" 

"Yes,  I've  heard  tell  of  him,"  replies  Martha, 
looking  impressed. 

"Well,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  taking 
the  chief  about,  and  showing  him  all  the  fine  sights, 
introduced  him  to  my  papa.  And  papa  played 
the  violin  to  them,  and  they  were  so  delighted, 
especially  the  queen,  that  she  insisted  on  being 
godmother  to  me  (I  was  a  baby  then,  you  know), 
and  so,  of  course,  that  is  how  I  came  by  a  name 
which  is  neither  French  nor  English,  Martha. 
There,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  dry  now.  Au 
revoirl" 
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And  leaving  Martha  (whose  breath  has  been 
completely  taken  away  by  this  rambling  story)  in 
a  hopeless  state  of  bewilderment,  Yera  runs  off 
down  the  passage,  laughing  heartily  as  she  goes. 

Her  mirth  is  not  of  long  duration,  however. 
Sitting  dull  and  lonely  in  the  great  parlor  by  her- 
self, she  soon  becomes  thoughtful  and  sad ;  and 
pressing  her  little  retrousse  nose  against  the  win- 
dow-pane, stands  gazing  out  moodily  into  the 
cheerful-looking  garden,  and  away  into  the  green 
fields  beyond,  until,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the 
solitude,  she  darts  out  of  the  room  and  up  the 
stairs  to  her  own  little  bed-room.  An  hour  or  so 
later,  when  Margaret  goes  up  in  search  of  her 
cousin,  she  finds  her  seated  on  the  floor,  sur- 
rounded by  all  her  belongings,  which  she  has  pulled 
pell-mell  from  her  trunk,  and  scattered  about  the 
room.  A  photograph  is  in  her  hands,  and  as 
Margaret  moves  towards  her,  the  wistfulness  of 
the  little,  pale,  tear-besmeared  face,  which  is  raised 
to  look  at  her,  goes  to  the  elder  girl's  heart. 

"  Why,  Yera,"  she  says,  putting  her  arm  caress- 
ingly round  the  slim,  little  figure,  "not  moping, 
are  you?" 

Yera  shakes  her  head ;  but  a  large  tear  falls  upon 
Margaret's  hand. 

"I  was  only  thinking,"  she  says;  and  for  one 
brief  moment  she  rests  her  head  against  her 
cousin's  shoulder.  Then  the  eyes  of  both  girls  fall 
involuntarily  upon  the  photograph  in  Yera's  lap. 
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"Is  this  poor  Aunt  Lucy?"  Margaret  asks  in  a 
hushed  voice. 

A  nod  is  the  only  reply  this  time,  and  Margaret 
says  softly  "  Poor  Vera!"  and  strokes  the  hand 
lying  within  her  own  gently  and  pityingly. 

But  Yera  seems  restless,  and  almost  impatient  of 
Margaret's  sympathetic  manner ;  and  edging  grad- 
ually away  from  her,  she  stretches  up  her  arms 
over  her  head,  and  half  stifling  a  prodigious  yawn, 
says: 

"  Oh,  can't  we  do  something? — go  somewhere — or 
something?  I  am  dull  to  distraction!  Is  there 
nothing  doing  here  at  all?" 

"Nothing!" 

Poor  Margaret,  who  ever  since  she  had  come  into 
the  house  has  been  ironing  in  the  big  back  kitchen 
till  she  feels  half  dazed  with  heat  and  fatigue, 
stares,  as  well  she  may. 

But  before  she  can  say  anything  in  reply  to  her 
cousin's  startling  question  the  dinner-bell  rings, 
rather  to  her  relief. 

"Come  along,  Vera,"  she  says,  cheerfully. 
"There  is  dinner;  and  I  am  sure  you  must  want  it 
after  your  long  morning." 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

A    QUIET    TALK. 

DINNER  that  day  is  rather  a  silent  meal.  Mr. 
Garland's  business  has  evidently  not  gone  alto- 
gether smoothly ;  and  as  he  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
table  mechanically  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
party  around  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  thoughts 
are  far  away. 

Mrs.  Garland,  in  the  habit  of  studying  and  con- 
sidering her  husband's  rather  variable  moods,  is 
also  disposed  to  be  quiet,  while  Hetty  and  Tom 
are  the  only  two  at  the  table  who  show  any  dispo- 
tion  to  talk,  Margaret  feeling  tired  and  rather  dis- 
pirited as  to  her  attempts  to  make  friends  with  her 
cousin,  and  Yera  herself  being  still  moody,  and 
truth  to  tell,  rather  cross. 

Presently  Margaret,  unselfish  always,  rouses  her- 
self, and  straightening  her  tired  back,  sits  up  and 
tries  to  look  cheerful. 

"I  have  been  thinking,  mother/'  she  says,  "that 
it  must  be  very  dull  for  poor  Yera.  What  can  we 
do  to  amuse  her?" 

"  Surely  Yera  can  find  plenty  to  amuse  her  about 
the  farm,  without  your  specially  laying  yourselves 
out  to  entertain  her,"  mutters  Mr.  Garland,  ra- 
ther snappishly. 
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But  without  paving  any  attention  to  her  hus- 
band's remark,  Mrs.  Garland  turns  to  answer  her 
daughter. 

"We  must  see,  dear,"  she  says.  "Have  you 
thought  of  any  plans?" 

"Let's  go  blackberrying,"  puts  in  Tom. 

"Nonsense!'1  replies  Hetty  promptly.  "There 
aren't  any  ready." 

"I  know  there  are!':  retorts  Tom,  with  dignity. 
"I  saw  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  corner  of  Fernhead 
Hollow  yesterday." 

"Well,  you  can  have  them  then,  and  welcome. 
You  don't  catch  me  tramping  three  and  a  half 
miles  to  get  a  dozen  blackberries !  Not  likely !  No, 
I  tell  you  what  wouldn't  be  half  bad  though,  Mar- 
garet. A  walk  to  Brindley  Woods.  The  fernery 
wants  doing  up  dreadfully,  and  we  could  take  big 
baskets,  and  between  us  all,  we  could  get  a  good 
stock  of  roots.  Tom  can  come  too,  if  he  likes.  Oh, 
and  we  might  ask  Rosalind." 

"You  can't  go  to-day  though,  children,"  puts 
in  Mrs.  Garland.  "  Margaret  is  far  too  tired  to  do 
that  amount  of  walking ;  and  I  want  you  to  have 
an  afternoon  of  needlework,  Hettv.  You  never 

t/ 

seem  to  do  any  now.  And  then  I  want  Vera  to 
myself  this  afternoon.  We  are  going  to  unpack 
together,  and  put  her  room  straight,  and— oh, 
there  are  lots  of  things  I  want  to  talk  to  her  about. 
Why  not  fix  to-morrowr  for  the  expedition  to  the 
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woods  ?  You  will  all  be  in  better  shape  then ;  and  it 
being  Saturday,  you  have  a  right  to  an  afternoon's 
frolic." 

Vera  had  looked  up  quickly,  with  a  look  of  half 
dismay,  half  surprise  on  her  face,  at  the  announce- 
ment her  aunt  had  made  in  reference  to  herself. 
But  she  is  soon  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  others  all  show  at  the  last  part  of  Mrs. 
Garland's  suggestion. 

"Oh,  that  will  be  jolly!'1  cries  Hetty,  clapping 
her  hands.  "  I  will  make  Joe  come  too,  and  he  can 
carry  the  big  basket  that  has  only  one  handle. 

*/  < — *  f 

Yes,  and  we  will  take  some  fruit  and  cake  in  one  of 
the  baskets  in  case  we  get  home  late  for  tea.  Who's 
seen  anything  of  the  trowels  ?  I  could  only  find 
one  yesterday." 

"Why  can't  we  have  tea  in  the  woods,  if  we  are 
going?"  demanded  Tom,  ignoring  Hetty's  ques- 
tion. "Why  not  make  a  picnic  of  it  right  away?" 

"Nonsense I"  cries  Hetty,  crushingly.  "How 
could  we  get  all  the  things  there— the  kettle  and 
cups  and  saucers  and  everything?  Fancy  drag- 
ging all  those  heavy  things  to  Brindley  Woods  in 
this  heat!" 

"We  might  take  the  old  pony  carriage,"  mutters 
Tom. 

"Oh,  \ve  might  take  a  wheelbarrow^— or— a 
clothes-basket!"  retorts  Hetty,  with  her  nose  in  the 
air.  "One  would  be  quite  as  serviceable  as  the 
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other,  1  fancy.  Why,  Tom,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  about?  You  know  it  is  far  too  great  a 
wreck  ever  to  be  used  again.  We  should  be  stop- 
ping every  five  minutes  for  someone  to  get  out  and 
tie  it  together  with  a  string.  I  do  wish,  father, 
you  would  buy  us  that  new  one  that  you  are  al- 
ways talking  about." 

"Ah,  so  I  will,  one  of  these  fine  days,"  says  Mr. 
Garland,  who  is  accustomed  to  being  ordered  about 
by  his  younger  daughter. 

And  then  there  is  a  general  rise  from  the  table, 
Hetty  renewing  her  attack  upon  Tom  as  she  moves 
her  chair  back. 

"  I  tell  vou  what  it  is,  Tom.  If  you  were  to  leave 
off  talking  nonsense,  and  try  and  think  where  those 
trowels  are,  it  would  be  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
purpose." 

"Oh,  how  you  do  bother!"  exclaims  the  boy, 
moving  towards  the  door.  "  Why  can't  you  look 
for  them  yourself?  Oh,  ah,  now  I  think  of  it, 
though,  I  believe  I  saw  one  in  the  pig-sty  j" 

"Then  you  must  have  put  it  there,  that's  all!" 

"Possibly,"  returns  the  boy,  nonchalantly.  "I 
was  showing  Cousin  Yera  the  pigs.  It  seems  she 
likes  pigs,  both  living  and  dead ;  and,  in  pointing 
out  their  respective  beauties  and  merits,  I  laid 
down  the  trowel,  and  forgot  all  about  it." 

"  Why  couldn't  3^ou  say  so  honestly  then,  instead 
of  saying  you  believe  you  saw  it,  as  if  someone  else 
had  put  it  there?" 
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But  Tom  does  not  hear  the  latter  part  of  Hetty's 
speech,  being  already  on  his  way  to  the  vicarage  to 
invite  his  favorite,  Rosalind,  to  join  the  expedition 
to  the  woods  the  next  day. 

Having  established  Baby  on  the  floor  with  her 
bricks,  in  charge  of  Margaret  and  Hetty,  Mrs.  Gar- 
land carries  Vera  off  upstairs  with  her,  and  the  two 
have  quite  a  long  afternoon  together,  up  in  the  lat- 
ter'sroom.  Under  Mrs.  Garland's  management  the 
little  bed-room  is  soon  reduced  to  apple-pie  order 
again,  and  a,s  she  lays  little  piles  of  linen  in  the 
chest  of  drawers,  shakes  out  frocks  and  hangs  them 
in  the  deep,  old-fashioned  cupboard,  and  arranges 
boots  and  shoes  in  a  neat  row  under  the  small  dres- 
sing-table, Vera  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it 
looks  far  more  comfortable  in  its  present  state 
than  the  confusion  she  had  left  it  in  when  called 
down  to  dinner.  Then  sitting  down,  Mrs.  Garland 
draws  the  motherless  girl  towards  her,  and  talks 
to  her  in  a  gentle,  sympathetic  manner  which  soon 
wins  Vera's  heart,  until  at  last,  flinging  her  arms 
round  her  aunt's  neck,  she  sobs  out : 

"  Oh,  how  good  and  kind  you  are !  I  do  so  want 
to  be  good,  and  for  you  all  to  like  me;  but  some- 
times I  feel  wicked !— as  if  I  wanted  to  be  wicked,  I 
mean.  I  was  as  nasty  as  I  could  be  to  Margaret 
this  morning,  when  she  was  trying  to  amuse  me; 
and  then  afterwards,  when  she  found  me  up  here 
miserable  and  crying,  she  forgot  all  about  it  and 
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was  so  kind.  But  I  hadn't  forgotten ;  and  instead 
of  telling  her  how  sorry  I  was  (for  I  was  sorry, 
aunt),  I  grew  stiff  and  distant  again,  and  I  am 
sure  she  was  hurt;  and  now  I  don't  suppose  she 
will  try  to  like  me  any  more.  I  shouldn't,  if  1  had 
been  served  so." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  will  find  Margaret  like 
that,"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  smoothing  the  girl's 
wavy  hair  back.  "  I  don't  suppose  she  is  even  con- 
scious of  your  having  said  anything  hasty  to  her. 
She  is  so  completely  forgetful  of  self,  and  so 
thoughtful  for  others  always.  Why,  don't  you  re- 
member, dear,  at  dinner,  how  she  was  thinking  of 
what  we  could  do  to  amuse  you,  because  she 
thought  you  were  dull?" 

Vera  blushes  as  she  remembers  her  words,  "  I  am 
dull  to  distraction." 

"And  look  there,  dear  Vera,"  continues  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, "that  does  not  look  as  if  Margaret  were  put 
out  with  you,  does  it?" 

Yera  glances  up  at  the  chest  of  drawers  to  which 
her  aunt  is  pointing,  and  sees  for  the  first  time 
(something  having  hidden  it  before)  the  photo- 
graph of  her  mother  in  a  pretty  little  silver  frame. 

"  Ah,  that  is  good  of  Margaret !"  she  exclaims,  the 
ready  tears  rising  to  her  eyes  again.  "I  remember 
now  of  seeing  a  picture  of  Baby  in  it ;  it  was  hang- 
ing over  her  mantel-piece." 

"Yes,"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  pleased  at  Vera>  ap- 
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preciation  of  her  girl's  kind  act.  "But  Margaret 
told  me  she  has  another  frame  which  will  do  quite 
well  for  Baby.  '  Vera  will  want  something  pretty,' 
she  said,  'for  all  that  she  can  see  now  of  her  poor 
mother.'  And  so  she  changed  the  photographs 
without  saying  anything  to  you." 

Then  there  is  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
Vera  says  suddenly : 

"Oh,  yes.  Everyone  is  very  kind,  but  I  am  sure 
uncle  and  I  will  never  get  on.  He — he  does  not  like 
me,  I  am  sure,"  with  a  little  sob,  "and  he  really — 
is — my  uncle,  and  you— are  not ; — I  mean  you  are 
not  really  my  aunt,"  she  explains,  desperately, 
"and  yet  it  is  you  who  are  so  kind  to  me!':  and 
Vera's  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 

Mrs.  Garland  is  a  little  startled  by  this  announce- 
ment of  her  niece's ;  for  she  cannot  deny  to  herself 
that  there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  she  would  have 
the  girl  to  know. 

"Oh,  you  must  not  think  that,  my  dear,"  she 
says,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  You  must  remem- 
ber that  your  uncle  scarcely  knows  anything  of  you 
yet.  He  is  a  good  deal  worried  with  business  just 
now  too,  and  has  hardly  time  to  notice  anybody. 
But  you  may  rest  assured,  dear,  that  if  only  for  his 
poor  sister's  sake,  he  will  learn  to  love  the  little 
girl  left  to  his  care." 

Yera  looks  slightly  incredulous,  but  not  wishing 
to  hurt  her  aunt's  feeling,  she  preserves  a  discreet 
silence. 
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"And  now  that  we  have  had  this  nice  talk  to- 
gether," says  Mrs.  Garland,  rising  and  kissing  her 
niece,  "suppose  we  go  down  and  join  the -others. 
I  have  some  work  I  want  to  get  finished,  and  you, 
dear,  had  better  darn  that  dreadful  tear  in  your 
jacket.  Margaret  or  I  will  show  you  how,  if  you 
do  not  know  verv  much  about  needlework.  To- 

t> 

morrow  you  may  be  busy  with  one  thing  and  an- 
other ;  besides,  you  will  be  out  all  the  afternoon, 
and  the  next  day  is  Sunday,  you  know,  and  you 
will  want  to  be  wearing  it." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INTRODUCES  MR.   JOE  HALLETT. 

ON  arriving  downstairs  Mrs.  Garland  and  Vera 
find  Margaret  and  Baby  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
room ;  for  Hetty,  who  is  never  too  fond  of  the 
house,  and  who  has  finished  her  allotted  portion 
of  work,  has  gone  off  to  the  Manor  House,  the 
property  and  residence  of  Squire  Hallett,  father  of 
the  "  Joe"  referred  to  somewhat  carelessly  by  that 
young  lady  in  the  foregoing  conversation  anent 
the  walk  in  the  woods. 

Having  walked  into  the  drawing-room  unan- 
nounced, and  surprised  stout,  good-natured  Mrs. 
Hallett  in  the  act  of  taking  a  quiet  nap,  Hetty 
states  her  business. 

"It will  do  Joe  good,"  she  says,  "to  take  a  good 
long  walk  with  us.  He  rides  too  much  by  half. 
Besides,  he  can  help  to  carry  the  baskets." 

"Yes,  of  course,  dear,"  returns  Joe's  mother 
placidly.  "And  you  are  quite  right,  Hetty,  about 
the  riding.  But  that  is  his  father's  fault.  It  is  all 
very  well  his  being  about  the  farms  all  day  long, 
but  if  he  would  only  walk  sometimes  it  would  take 
down  his  stoutness  a  little.  As  it  is,  and  with  his 
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father  to  encourage  him,  he  is  scarcely  ever  out  of 
the  saddle,  especially  in  the  hunting  season,  and  he 
is  really  so  very  stout!"  And  Mrs.  Hallett  sighs 

t/  t/ 

plaintively.  "Well,  dear,  you  go  and  see  if  you 
can  find  him;  if  you  don't  mind  going  to  the 
stables,  that  is.  He  is  almost  sure  to  be  there." 

But  on  arriving  at  the  stables  no  Joe  is  to  be 
seen.  So  Hetty  marches  up  to  a  groom,  who  is 
busily  engaged  in  brushing  down  and  hissing  at  a 
large,  muscular-looking  horse. 

"Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Joseph  is,  Richard?" 
she  asks. 

"Mr.  Joseph,  'em,"  repeats  the  man  rather  con- 
fusedly, w  hile  a  couple  of  stable-boys  in  the  back 
ground  go  off  into  a  suppressed  titter.  "Oh,  yes, 
Jem,"  he  continues,  throwing  a  threatening  look 
over  his  shoulder  at  his  two  subordinates,  "Mr. 
Joseph  ain't  been  home  long,  'em.  I'm  rubbing 
down  his  hoss  now." 

"Yes,  so  I  see,"  remarks  Hetty,  taking  good 
care  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  Samson's  heels,  which 
he  is  rather  given  to  flinging  out  with  unnecessary 
freedom.  "But  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Joseph,"  she 
continues.  "Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  which  way 
he  has  gone;  he  is  not  indoors." 

On  hearing  this  remark  the  boys'  faces  become 
convulsed  with  silent  laughter,  but  on  Richard  sud- 
denly squaring  round  upon  them,  they  retire 
hastily  through  one  of  the  open  doors3  looking 
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considerably  taken  dowrn.  Then  Richard  turns 
round  slowly,  and  addresses  Hetty  once  more. 
"Mr.  Joseph,  'em,  is  over  yonder,  in  one  of  the 
barns,  along  with  young  Mr.  Anstruther.  They've 
got  the  little  dawgs,  I  think.  Maybe  I'd  better 
send  one  of  the  lads  to  tell  him  you're  here,  Miss 
Hetty?"  adds  the  man,  waxing  less  ceremonious 
in  his  anxiety  to  prevent  Hetty  following  his}roung 
master. 

"Oh,  no,  Richard.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know, 
thank  you." 

"  Up  to  some  of  his  horrid  tricks,  111  be  bound," 
says  the  girl  to  herself  as  she  hastens  along,  out  of 
the  stable,  through  the  shrubbery,  and  through  a 
gate  to  the  out-buildings  beyond.  "Ah !  I  thought 
so,"  as  a  hideous  squeaking  falls  upon  her  ear,  in- 
terspersed with  short,  sharp  yelps  and  barks. 
"  Wretched  boy !  Won't  I  give  it  to  him?" 

In  another  instant  Hetty  is  standing  in  the 
midst  of  an  excited  group  of  youths  and  dogs ;  the 
former,  coatless  and  hatless,  bending  over  a  large 
cage  containing  a  couple  of  ferrets  with  an  anxiety 
worthy  of  a  better  object,  while  the  dogs  are  bark- 
ing madly  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  hole,  which  is 
apparently  giving  rise  to  "great  expectations." 

" Look  out,  Hetty!"  cries  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies. "  There's  a  regular  one-er  hiding  behind 
that  tub  there!" 

"  Oh,  good  gracious  \7'  And  regardless  of  appear- 
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ances  Hetty  jumps  nimbly  up  into  a  wheelbarrow, 
which,  stands  close  at  hand,  and  drawing  her  skirts 
closely  round  her  ankles,  she  stoops  down  and 
peers  cautiously  about  her. 

Then  there  is  a  rush  and  a  scuffle  and  a  sharp 
squeak,  and  Hetty  shuddering  drops  her  skirts, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  cries : 

"Oh,  don't!  don't,  Joe!  How  can  you  be  so 
cruel?  Oh,  take  them  all  away ;  please  do !" 

"Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Hetty!  'pon  my  word  I 
am,"  and  a  stout  youth  of  about  nineteen,  but 
looking  younger,  advances  towards  the  wheelbar- 
row with  out  stretched  hands.  "Let  me  help  you 
down,  Hetty,  and  then  we'll  leave  all  the  rest  of 
the  beggars  to  themselves.  I'd  no  idea  you  were 
near,  upon  my  word  I  hadn't.'3 

"No;  go  away,  Joe!  I  hate  you  when  you  are 
so  horrid  and  cruel.  And  you  are  so  dirty,  too. 
Do  go  away!  Harry  Anstruther  shall  help  me 
down ;  he's  not  nearly  so  dirty  as  you  are.  Yes, 
and  I  wonder  what  your  mother  would  say  to  you, 
Harry?"  continues  Hetty,  as,  having  accepted  the 
assistance  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  she  finds 
herself  on  terra  firma,  once  more  in  comparative 
safety.  "Her  fastidious,  refined  son,  of  whom  she 
is  so  proud." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Miss  Garland,  don't  be  hard  on 
a  fellow.  One  must  have  a  bit  of  fun  sometimes, 
you  know." 
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"Oh,  yes,  that's  all  very  well;  and  I  know,  of 
course,  that  'boys  will  be  boys,'  remarks  Hetty, 
sagely;  "but  you  might  have  your  fun  without 
being  so  cruel,  I  should  think.  And  I  know  too 
just  exactly  what  you  are  longing  to  say:  that  it 
was  not  you,  but  'that  other  boy  over  there!'  " 

Both  youths  burst  out  laughing  at  this,  but 
Hetty  goes  on : 

"  Y7es,  and  if  anyone  ever  hints  at  adminstering 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  to  any  of  you 
boys,  it's  always  '  Oh,  come  now,  don't  be  hard  on 
a  fellow ! ' — only  some  of  you  say '  fellah ! ' — Keginald 
Curtis  does,  and  even  Arthur  Langley,  who  really 
is  a  good  young  man,  as  young  men  go,  remon- 
strates in  those  very  words  if  he  scents  a  lecture. 
NOWT,  have  you  done  with  your  horrid  sport?  Be- 
cause I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Joe.  I  think,  per- 
haps, you  had  better  walk  home  with  me.  It  will 
do  you  good,  and  if  you  are  afraid  of  spoiling  your 
complexion  \\e  can  go  by  the  copse.'3 

"Oh,  come  now,  I  say,  that's  too  bad,  Hetty!" 
cries  Joe,  looking  hurt  and  crestfallen.  "You'd 
better  make  those  sort  of  remarks  to  Harry  if  you 
want  to  make  them  at  all.  He  thinks  a  precious 
lot  about  his  appearance,  whereas  I  don't  care  a 
straw  about  mine." 

But  Hetty,  having  nodded  a  careless  adieu  to  the 
young  gentleman  in  question,  has  walked  off  with 
her  head  in  the  air,  and  Is  already  out  of  earshot. 
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"Wait  a  minute,  old  fellow,"  says  Joe  hurriedly 
to  young  Anstruther,  "I  must  go  after  her  and 
make  it  all  right."  And  struggling  into  his  coat 
as  he  runs,  Joe  soon  overtakes  her. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Hetty  dear;  upon  my  word  I 
am." 

"So  you  remarked  before,"  replies  Hetty  with 
some  severity.  "And  I  won't  have  you  calling  me 
'dear.'  A  nice  thing!  killing  rats  one  minute, 
and  the  next,  calling  any  one  'dear' — as  if  you 
couldn't  say  '  bo '  to  a  goose." 

"  Oh,  well  now,  Hetty,  don't  be  too—"  But  Joe 
pulls  himself  up  just  in  time,  remembering  the  ac- 
cusation of  a  moment  before. 

"Well,  all  right,  Joe,'1  says  the  girl,  beginning 
to  unbend  a  little.    "I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on 
you.    Only  it  is  horrid,  now  isn't  it,  to  go  rat 
hunting?" 

"Must,"  responds  Joe,  briefly,  his  spirits  begin- 
ning to  rise.  "  Vermin,  you  know." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  replies  Hetty  with  equal  brevity: 
"But  now,  look  here,  Joe,  we  want  you  to  come 
with  us  all  to  Brindley  Woods  to-morrow.  Poor 
Vera,  our  new  cousin,  you  know,  is  dull,  and  we 
want  to  cheer  her  up.  So  we  have  arranged  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  woods  to  get  fern-roots,  and  we 
want  you  to  carry  some  of  the  baskets.  You'll 

v  */ 

come,  won't  you?" 
Joe  thrusts  his  hands  down  deep  into  his  pockets. 
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"To  carry  the  baskets,  eh?" 

"Hum,"  replies  Hetty,  nodding  slowly  and  look- 
ing sideways  at  her  companion,  while  she  bites 
little  dents  with  her  small,  strong  teeth  dowrn  a 
long  blade  of  grass. 

"Oh,  well,  I'm  very  sorry  of  course,  but  I'm 
afraid  1  can't  come.  Got  an  engagement."  And 
Joe  throws  back  his  head,  and  gazing  up  into  the 
cloudless  sky  above,  whistles  "Rule  Britannia"  in 
not  too  good  tune. 

"Oh,  says  Hetty  with  elaborate  unconcern,  "a 
rat-hunt?" 

"No,  on  my  honor,  it's  not.  But  I  have  prom- 
ised to  ride  over  to  Hexford  with  Harry  Anstruther 
to-morrow.  He  wants  my  opinion  on  a  nag  he  is 
thinking  of  buying." 

"Oh,  well;  you  couldn't  be  expected  to  throw  up 
such  an  important  engagement  as  that.  And,  of 
course,  Harry  Anstruther's  wishes  must  be  consid- 
ered before  mine !  All  right,  we'll  consider  it  set- 
tled then.  Good-bye,  Joe.  Please  remember  it  was 
only  to  help  with  the  baskets." 

And  Hetty  marches  off  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity,  which  leaves  Joe  standing  rooted  to  the 
spot. 

"There!  dash  it  all,  I've  done  it  again!"  the 
poor  boy  says  to  himself  as  he  looks  mournfully 
after  his  little  favorite,  and  then,  with  bent  head 
and  hands  in  his  pockets  he  turns  slowly  rouncl 
and  retraces  his  steps. 
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"I  don't  know  howit  is, but  I  am  always  getting 
into  hot  water  with  Hetty.  I  suppose  it's  because 
I'm  such  a  blockhead!  I'm  sure  to  say  or  do 
something:  wrong  every  two  minutes;  and  then 
she  is  always  down  upon  a  fellow  so  quickly.  Ah, 
well,  it  can't  be  helped  now,  I  suppose.  But  111 
have  the  little  roan  mare  saddled  one  day  next 
week  and  take  Hetty  for  a  jolly  long  ride  over  the 
moors.  That  will  please  her  better  than  anything. 
She  loves  riding,  and  she  doesn't  get  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing  now,  poor  girl.  Hang  Harry  An- 
struther  for  coming  over  to-day,  I  say!  If  he 
hadn't  I  shouldn't  have  given  a  thought  to  the 
new  ferrets,  and  then  it  would  have  been  all 
right." 

It  is  nevertheless  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  caused 
by  the  ride  in  prospective,  that  Joe  once  more  joins 
his  companion,  who  is  waiting  for  him  with  not  less 
impatience  than  the  dogs.  And  despite  the  small 
lecture  delivered  by  Hetty  on  the  subject  of  rat- 
hunting,  which  had  been  received  by  Joe  with  such 
deep  humility,  it  is  a  grievious  fact  that  the  whole 
of  the  next  hour  is  devoted,  with  increased  gusto  if 
anything/to  that  interesting  and  instructive  occu- 
pation. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

TOM  TAKES  VERA  INTO  HIS  CONFIDENCE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Hallett,  the  expedition  to  Brindley 
Woods  is  carried  through  with  much  enjoyment. 
A  nice  gentle  rain,  which  had  fallen  during  the  pre- 
vious night,  had  laid  the  dust  and  cooled  the  air ; 
and  as  the  little  party  enters  the  wood,  the  sweet 
aromatic  scent  of  the  damp  trees  and  the  bracken 
and  moss  beneath,  is  found  vastly  refreshing  after 
the  long  walk  in  all  the  glare  of  an  August  after- 
noon sun. 

There  had  been  some  argument,  for  and  against, 
as  to  little  Muriel  being  of  the  party.  Hetty  and 
Tom,  though  devoted  slaves  to  their  baby  sister 
as  a  rule,  both  protesting  loudly  against  the  sug- 
gestion. 

"  She  wouldn't  be  able  to  walk  more  than  a  few 
steps  at  a  time,"  says  the  former,  showing  a  slight 
inclination  to  pout;  "and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
who  can  carry  her  on  a  day  like  this.  It's  not  even 
as  if  Joe  were  here  to  help  with  the  baskets." 
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But  at  this  point  Vera,  who  had  been  putting  on 
her  hat  before  the  looking  glass  in  the  hall-stand, 
makes  a  discovery,  and  in  another  moment  she 
has  wheeled  Baby's  little  go-cart  into  the  midst  of 
the  rather  excited  group  in  the  parlor. 

"See!"  she  cries,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  a  new 
interest.  "Can't  she  go  in  this?  I  will  wheel  it.  I 
shall  not  be  tired,  really.  Baby  come  in  her  car- 

/  t/  i/ 

riage  with  Cousin  Vera?"  she  continues,  turning 
towards  the  child. 

"  Iss,  Baby  turn !':  remarks  that  young  lady,  set- 
tling the  question  for  herself.  And  crossing  over 
to  where  the  girl  is  standing  she  gravely  seats  her- 
self, and  addressing  her  charioteer,  waves  her  hand 
towards  the  door  and  announces :  I's  yeady !" 

So  Baby's  sun-bonnet  is  brought  down  and  off 
they  all  go,  Mrs.  Garland  standing  in  the  porch  to 
see  the  last  of  them,  and  feeling  well  pleased  as  she 
watches  the  care  and  solicitude  which  Vera,  impul- 
sive in  all  things,  is  lavishing  upon  her  tiny,  young- 
est daughter. 

Presently  Tom,  who  as  usual  is  in  close  attend- 
ance on  his  favorite,  Rosalind  Langley,  drops 
behind  and  joins  Vera.  "Here,  Cousin  Vera,"  with 
a  good  deal  of  magnanimity  sounding  in  his  voice, 
"I'll  lend  a  hand  to  that  machine  now,  for  a  little 
while.  But,  you  see,  I  can't  leave  Rosalind  for 
long." 

"Why  not?"  inquires  Vera,  briefly. 
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"Well,  you  see,  she  might  be  jealous  for  one  thing. 
She's  promised  to  marry  me,  you  know — going  to 
wait  for  me." 

" Oh,"  says  Vera,  laughing.  "And  how  long  do 
you  expect  her  to  wait  for  you,  Tom?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  assure  you,  it's  no  laughing  matter," 
remonstrates  the  boy,  whose  dignity  is  considera- 
bly ruffled  by  Vera's  light  manner  of  accepting  his 
confidence.  "  I  am  speaking  quite  seriously.  How 
long  do  I  expect  her  to  wait  ?  Well,  I  suppose  till 
I  am  about  twenty.  Lots  of  fellows  marry  at 
twenty,  bless  you.3 

"  Then  more  shame  to  them,"  says  Vera  severely. 
"Now,  let  me  see;  how  old  are  you  now,  Tom, — 
thirteen,  aren't  you?" 

"Fourteen,  if  you  please,  Madame  Vera." 

"Very  well.    Fourteen.    And  Miss  Langiey  is — ?" 

"Seventeen." 

"And  will  be  twenty-three  when  you  are  twenty, 
n'est  cepas?" 

"By  jove,  I  never  thought  of  that!''  exclaims 
Tom,  looking  completely  -  taken  aback.  "I  was 
thinking  she  would  stand  still  all  the  time,  you 
know.  There's  that  bothering  Eoger,  too!"  re- 
marks Tom  presently,  after  a  short  silence.  "I 
suppose  he  will  be  coming  back  before  that  time 
arrives,  and  then  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  stand  a 
Chance."  And  Tom  proceeds  to  drag  his  feet 
through  the  dust,  feeling  perhaps  that  the  action 
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is  symbolical  of  the  grovelling  state  into  which  his 
spirits  have  sunk. 

"  Who  is  Roger?"  demands  Yera. 

"Oh,  my  elder  brother.     He's   farming  out  in 
Canada.    "I  thought  you  knew  all  about  it?" 

"  I  suppose  I  had  forgotten,  through  his  being 
away  so  far,"  replies  Yera  thoughtfully. 

"Well,"  continues  Tom  gloomily,  "I  used  to 
think  he  was  spoons  on  Rosy  before  he  went  away. 
But  she  only  laughed  when  I  said  something  about 
it  one  day ;  though  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  she 
did  get  awfully  red.  But  I  say,  Yera,  it  would  be 
too  bad  of  her,  wouldn't  it  now,  if  she  went  and 
threw  me  over  for  Roger  after  all — after  promising 
to  wait  forme?  Well! — "  and  the  boy  heaves  a 
tremendous  sigh,  "I've  only  told  you  this,  Cousin 
Yera,  because  it's  better  you  should  underotand, 
you  know.  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take 
you  for  walks,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  when  I  can ; 
but,  you  see,  being  engaged  to  Rosalind,  it  makes 
it  rather  awkward,  because  I  should  not  like  her  to 
think  I  was  neglecting  her,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  you  know.  I  say,  are  you  fond  of  beetles, 
Yera?" 

"Beetles!"  repeats  Yera,  staring. 

"  Yes,  beetles.    Not  black,  of  course.    But  garden 

beetles,  with  green  wings,  and  purple  and  gold. 

Oh!  there  are  all  sorts  of  pretty  garden  beetles. 

I've  got  a  stunning  collection ;  only  wants  a  few 
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more  to  make  it  complete ;  and,  I  tell  you  what,  if 
you  like  you  shall  have  it,  Vera,  cabinet  and  all!" 

Vera  is  duly  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of 
this  offer,  and  is  just  thanking  Tom  in  appropriate 
terms  of  gratitude  when  a  diversion  is  caused  by 
Hetty,  who,  coming  to  a  sudden  stand-still,  de- 
clares she  will  not  stir  another  step  unless  Tom 
changes  baskets  with  her,  hers  being,  so  she  alleges, 
by  far  the  heaviest.  This  matter  having  been 
arranged  to  Hetty's  satisfaction,  they  all  pnsh  on, 
and  get  the  remainder  of  the  walk  over  as  quickly 
as  possible,  breathing  deep  sighs  of  relief  as  they 
step  into  the  welcome  shadows  of  the  wood.  Hav- 
ing done  their  duty  in  uprooting  as  many  clumps 
of  ferns  as  will  fill  the  now  emptied  baskets,  they 
all  fall  to  on  the  fruit  and  cakes  which  they  have 
brought  with  them;  choosing  a  charming  little 
spot  beside  a  small  brook,  which  chatters  over  its 
shining  bed  of  pebbles  on  its  way  through  the  wood 
to  join  the  river  beyond. 

Presently  Tom,  having  nearly  drenched  himself 
and  everyone  else  in  his  abortive  attempts  to  ob- 
tain drinks  in  cups  made  of  large  leaves  (which 
decline  to  enter  into  the  idea,  and  let  all  the  water 
out  as  fast  as  it  trickles  in),  proposes  that  some  o( 
them  shall  climb  up  a  hill  from  which  there  is  said 
to  be  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  county.  Mar- 
garet and  Hetty  prefer  to  stay  where  they  are. 
however,  and  Vera,  also  being  a  little  tired  by  her 
duties  as  charioteer,  remains  with  them. 
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Hetty  has  not  even  yet  recovered  from  Joe  Hal- 
lett's  audacity  in  declining  to  join  the  party,  and 
now  that  the  cakes  and  fruit  are  replaced  by  heavy 
roots,  with  damp  earth  clinging  to  them,  she  sur- 
veys the  baskets  with  dismay,  half  wishing  that 
the  expedition  had  never  been  proposed. 

"I  wish  he  would  appear  now,''  she  remarks 
rather  unkindly,  "because  there's  not  a  single 
green-gage  or  plum  of  any  kind  left ;  neither  is 
there  any  cake,  and  it  would  just  serve  him  right 
to  go  without;  it  would  only  be  a  just  punish- 
ment!" 

Then  Hetty  lapses  into  silence,  until,  having 
stared  perseveringly  at  her  cousin  for  some  min- 
utes, she  suddenly  exclaims:  "Do  you  know,  Mar- 
garet, I  can't  make  Yera  out  in  some  things.  She 
seems  so  perfectly  English  in  many  ways  that  one 
would  hardlv  think  she  had  anv  French  blood  in 

t/  t 

her  veins  at  all.    Look  at  her  conversation." 

"Or  listen  to  it,  rather,"  suggests  Margaret, 
laughing. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  Her  accent  is 
perfect,  and  it  is  very  seldom  she  phrases  wrongly. 
I  was  dreadfully  afraid  you  wouldn't  be  able  to 
speak  much  English." 

Vera  laughs. 

"So  Margaret  said  yesterday.  But  it  is  not  so 
very  astonishing  after  all,  Hetty.  I  went  to  an 
English  Protestant  school  almost  as  soon  as  1 
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could  speak,  and  it  has  always  been  as  £asy  for  me 
to  speak  one  language  as  the  other.  Poor  mother 
always  spoke  English  too ;  and  papa,  when  he  was 
at  home,  more  often  spoke  it  than  not.  No,  I 
think  Annette  was  the  only  one  I  spoke  French 
with  at  home.  When  papa  and  I  were  out  to- 
gether we  would  speak  French  sometimes;  but — " 
with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders— "  that  was  not  very 
often." 

"Was  your  father  much  away,  then?"  asks 
Margaret. 

"Oh,  yes.  He  was  away  more  often  than  not. 
He  said  it  was  so  dull  at  home.  You  see,  poor 
mother  was  weak  and  ailing  for  a  long  time  before 
she  died.  And  when  papa  did  come  home,  he 
would  be  angry  because  she  could  not  be  lively  and 
amusing  like  other  people,  and  very  often  he  would 
fly  into  a  passion  and  go  out  again.  Then,  gener- 
ally, he  would  stay  out  until  quite  late  at  night, 
and  he  would  be  so  noisy  and  quarrelsome  when  he 
came  home,  that  I  think  mother  was  frightened 
sometimes,  for  she  would  come  creeping  quietly 
into  my  room  and  lie  down  on  my  bed  beside  me. 
Then,"  says  Vera,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  lips 
tightening,  "I  used  to  feel  as  if  I  could  beat  papa 
for  treating  my  mother  so ;  and  when  she  worked 
so  hard  for  us  all  too." 

"Poor  Vera!"  says  Margaret,  stroking  her 
cousin's  hand  as  it  rests  on  the  grass,  close  to  her 
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own.    "It  must  have  been  very  miserable  for  you 
and  poor  Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  afraid.'3 

" Yes,  Oh  yes!"  answers  Yera  dreamily.  Then; 
with  her  usual  restless  manner  she  sits  up,  and 
drawing  her  hand  away  from  Margaret's,  turns 
the  conversation  into  a  more  cheerful  channel,  and 
when  the  others  return  from  their  ramble,  they 
find  Margaret  and  Hetty  listening  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  Vera's  graphic  descriptions  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Versailles,  and  other  places,  to  which 
her  father  in  his  more  amiable  moods  had  some- 
times taken  her. 
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CHAPTER  VHI. 

A  TRYING  DAY. 

THE  next  day,  Sunday,  proves  rather  a  trial  to 
poor  Vera.  To  be  sure  there  is  the  short  walk  to 
the  pretty  quaint-looking  church  in  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  early  morning.  But  the  girl  finds 
it  irksome  to  have  to  walk  sedately  beside  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  instead  of  scampering  along  in  her 
usual  style,  climbing  gates,  leaping  stiles,  and  forc- 
ing her  way,  regardless  of  rents  and  tears,  through 
gaps  in  the  hedges. 

Arrived  in  the  quaint  old  church,  however,  Yera 
brightens  up,  amusing  herself  by  examining  first 
the  church  itself,  then  the  congregation,  the  latter 
in  their  turn  taking  stock  of  the  slim,  graceful 
little  figure  clad  in  heavy  mourning,  which,  when 
once  the  service  begins,  sits  with  eyes  demurely 
lowered  under  her  large  broad-brimmed  hat.  But 
when  once  the  first  part  of  the  service  comes  to  an 
end,  and  Mr.  Langley ,  his  face  beaming  with  benevo- 
lence, mounts  the  pulpit,  and  proceeds  to  deliver 
his  customary  mild  sermon  therefrom,  then  does 
Vera  find  it  hard  work  to  sit  still,  until  at  length, 
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disregarding  altogether  the  good  old  clergyman's 
repeated  admonition  to  "buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it 
not,"  she  begins  to  examine  the  marble  and  stone 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  repose  at  equal  distances 
down  the  side  aisle,  which  is  the  only  old  part  re- 
maining of  the  lately  renovated  church. 

Many  of  these  have  suffered  losses  which  are 
detrimental  to  their  appearance,  and  Vera  amuses 
herself  by  making  a  mental  list  of  their  various 
defects.  In  some  cases  a  finger  is  wanting,  in 
others  one  or  two  toes,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
tip  of  a  nose.  There  is  one  group,  however,  in  a 
little  chapel  all  by  themselves,  which  interests  her 
greatly,  consisting  of  the  mother  (presumably)  of 
a  large  family,  who  lies  Avith  head  resting  upon  a 
tasseled  stone  pillow,  and  hands,  from  which  three 
fingers  and  a  thumb  are  missing,  pressed  palm  to 
palm  upon  her  breast,  while  her  husband  and  nine 
children  kneel  around  her,  the  latter  being  ar- 
ranged according  to  size.  There  is  not  one  member 
of  this  family  that  has  not  sustained  damage  of 
some  description,  and  Vera  is  busily  engaged  in 
counting  up  the  fingers,  ears,  tips  of  noses,  etc.,  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived,  when  she  is  startled 
by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  vicar's  book  and  the 
general  rising  of  the  congregation. 

The  afternoon  is  not  an  improvement  on  the 
morning  in  Vera's  opinion. 

Mr.  Garland,  who  considers  he  has  earned  a  rest 
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after  his  week's  work,  sits  in  his  great  easy-chair 
beside  the  flower-filled  fireplace,  his  large  prayer- 
book  open  on  his  knees  before  him,  his  handker- 
chief, underneath  which  he  is  taking  surreptitious 
naps,  spread  over  his  head  as  a  defence  against 
possible  attacks  of  wasps,  gnats,  etc. 

Mrs.  Garland,  also  tired  out  with  her  week's 
work,  sits  close  to  the  window  in  another  easy- 
chair.  A  religious  magazine  lies  in  her  lap,  but  it 
does  not  get  much  attention,  for  when  not  talking 
to  her  niece,  whom  she  makes  valiant  efforts  to 
interest,  her  head  droops  forward  in  little  snatches 
of  sleep,  from  which  she  rouses  with  a  start,  only 
to  find  Vera  still  standing  drumming  listlessly 
with  her  fingers  upon  the  window  pane. 

" My  dear,"  she  whispers  at  length,  "why  don't 
you  get  something  to  read  ?  There  are  so  many 
pretty  books  on  the  shelves  there." 

"I  don't  like  Sunday  books, "says  Vera  pouting. 
"  The  only  books  I  ever  cared  to  read  were  '  Monte 
Cristo/  i  Peter  Simple/  and  '  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  that  kind.  Oh,  yes ;  and 
I  read  one  or  two  French  novels  that  papa  left 
behind  him  once." 

"French  novels!'3  cries  Mrs.  Garland  aghast. 
"My  dear  child,  you  are  not  old  enough  to  read 
any  novels  at  all,  much  less  French  ones.  Your 

mother  could  not  have  known  it?" 

yes,  she  did.    But  she  was  very  angry 
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about  it, — that  is,  as  angry  as  dear  mother  ever 
could  be.  And  she  told  papa  he  was  to  take  them 
away.  But  he  only  laughed  and  said  I  was  to  do 
as  I  liked.  So  the  moment  he  said  that,  I  put 
them  away  in  a  box  myself.  If  he  had  said  I  was 
not  to  read  them,  I  daresay  I  should  have  done  so 
all  the  more,"  she  adds  defiantly;  "only  I  should 
not  have  liked  to  vex  dear  mother.  1  wonder  why 
French  novels  are  considered  so  much  worse  than 
English,  though?" 

"Hey?  What's  that  about  French  novels?"  in- 
quires Mr.  Garland,  who  has  been  roused  by  the 
conversation,  and  has  caught  up  the  la,st  few 
words.  "I'll  have  no  French  novels  in  my  house. 
Surely  Yera  has  not  brought  any  with  her?  Why, 
what  could  her  mother  have  been  thinking  about 
to  let  her  have  any  at  all?" 

"Hush,  John,    dear!':   hastily   interposes   Mrs 
Garland.    "Of  course  Vera  has  not  brought  any 
thing  of  the  kind.    The  conversation  only  turned 
on  books,  and  she  spoke  of  some  French  novels 
which  her  father  had.    I  was  advising  her  to  get 
something  nice  to  read.    The  time  must  seem  very 
long  to  her." 

•'Long? — of  course  it's  long  if  Yera  will  persist 
in  mooning  about,  doing  nothing.  Why  can't  she 
sit  still  and  read  like  anyone  else  ?  Why  didn't  she 
go  to  the  school  with  the  girls?  They're  happy 
enough,  I'll  be  bound !"  And  having  worked  him 
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self  up  into  a  pet,  Mr.  Garland  gets  up  out  of  his 
chair  and  leaves  the  room,  slamming  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

"There!'1  Now  uncle  is  cross  with  me  again. 
Oh,  dear  me,  I  shall  never,  never  be  able  to  please 
anyone !  I  know  I  shall  not.  I  wish  I  were  dead ; 
only  I'm  not  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven  to  be 
with  mother,  and  I'm  sure  I  should  not  even  like 
heaven  without  mother.  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  I'd 
better  go  back  to  papa.  I'm  sure  uncle  would  be 
glad!" 

"Hush,  hush,  dear  V era!'3    says  Mrs.  Garland 
gently  stroking  the  girl's  dark  locks;    "you  must 
not  talk  like  that.    It  is  wrong,  dear  child !" 

"I  can't  help  it— it's  my  nature!"  sobsVera.  And 
then  she  throws  her  self  upon  the  sofa,  and  burye 
ing  her  face  in  the  cushions  gives  way  to  a  perfect 
storm  of  grief,  which  all  her  aunt's  kind  soothing 
words  fail  to  calm. 

Presently  she  sits  up  and  dries  her  eyes,  having 
in  her  usual  restless  manner  rejected  Mrs.  Gar- 
land's ready  sympathy. 

"I  think  I'll  go  — out,  and  find — Tom,"  she  jerks 
out  between  her  sobs.  "  Perhaps  he — will  take  me 
for — a  walk.  It  is  so  dull  and  triste  indoors !" 

"Well,  go  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  thankful  for 
any  idea  which  will  occupy  the  mind  of  this  restless 
and  trying  little  mortal.  "But  before  you  go, 
Vera,  I  want  to  say  just  one  word  to  you.  I  do 
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wish,  dear  child,  that  you  would  think  of  all  I  have 
said  to  you,  and  that  you  would  try  and  occupy 
yourself  more.  Believe  me,  you  would  be  so  much 
happier ;  and  if  you  want  to  please  your  uncle, 
you  will  do  what  you  know  he  suggested  himself— 
take  up  some  little  daily  duties.  There  is  nothing 
that  annoys  him  so  much  as  to  see  anyone  idle, 
and  I  think  he  is  sometimes  a  little  hasty  in  his 
manner  with  you  for  this  reason  only.  Will  you 
try,  dear, to  remember  my  advice,  and  act  upon  it? 
Hetty  can  teach  you  to  churn,  and  you  might 
sometimes  make  butter  together.  Though  she  is 
so  young,  Hetty  is  really  a  capital  hand  at  that. 
Then  you  might  help  at  the  poultry,  perhaps,  and 
indeed  there  are  plenty  of  things  in  a  house  like  this 
which  you  could  help  us  in  greatly." 

"  Oh,  if  it  will  be  any  help  to  you,  aunt,  I  will  try 
to  do  what  I  can,"  says  the  girl  with  a  changed 
manner.  "lam  sure  that  is  the  least  I  can  do 
when  you  are  so  kind  to  me.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  me  very  dull  and  stupid  to  teach  though,"  she 
adds,  despondently,  "and  I  don't  suppose  Hetty 
will  have  the  patience  to  show  me  anything." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  will,  Vera.  And  another  thing,  you 
will  not  find  the  things  half  so  difficult  to  learn 
when  you  once  set  your  mind  to  it.  The  anticipa- 
tion is  often  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  reality, 
you  know." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  I  could  do/'  remarks 
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Vera  presently,  in  a  more  hopeful  tone  of  voice. 
''  I  can  really  starch  and  iron  very  well,  Annette 
says.  Latterly,  when  we  became  so  very  poor,  you 
know,  Annette  used  to  do  all  the  washing  at  home, 
and  sometimes  she  used  to  let  me  help  her  with  the 
ironing.  She  said  it  Avould  be  a  useful  thing  for  me 
to  learn,  whether  I  ever  had  to  do  it  or  not.  And  at 
last  I  got  to  do  it  so  well  that  she  even  trusted  me 
with  some  of  papa's  shirts  one  day,  and  he  was  so 
pleased  with  them  that  he  asked  what  new  laun- 
dress they  had  been  sent  to,  and  told  mother  she 
had  better  continue  with  her." 

"  Well,  dear,  that  shows  how  well  you  can  do 
some  things,  you  see,  and  you  will  soon  learn  to 
do  others  equally  well.  I  am  glad  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  saying  these  few  words,  because 
I  want  your  uncle  to  see  that  you  are  willing  to  do 
little  duties  in  the  house  as  well  as  the  other  girls. 
Now  run  away,  dear.  There  is  Tom  coming  in  at 
the  gate  now,  you  will  just  catch  him  if  you  are 
quick,"  and  giving  the  girl  a  hearty  kiss,  her  aunt 
dismisses  her. 

Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  later,  when  Mrs. 
Garland  is  taking  a  little  turn  round  the  trimly 
kept  garden  paths,  she  hears  Vera's  voice  in  peals 
of  ringing  laughter  somewhere  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  piggeries,  which  seem  to  possess  some 
special  attraction  for  both  her  and  Torn. 

"  Hold  her  still,  Tom !  I  must  have  another  try  1" 
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are  the  words  which,  intermingled  with  loud  re- 
monstrative  grunts  and  squeaks,  greet  Mrs.  Gar- 
lands ears  as  she  walks  toward  the  spot ;  then  in 
another  step  or  two  she  comes  upon  a  scene 
which  nearly  takes  her  breath  away.  Outside  the 
sty,  and  pinned  up  in  a  corner  of  the  yard  by  Tom, 
stands  one  of  the  largest  sows,  while  Vera,  kneeling 
on  the  dirty  stones  beside  it,  is  intent  on  forcing 
something  into  its  mouth. 

"Hold  still,  Tom!"  she  cries,  in  tones  of  sup- 
pressed excitement.  UI  sha'n't  be  two  seconds; 
I've  got  it  right  between  her  teeth  now !" 

And  then  Mrs.  Garland,  who  being  still  out  of 
sight  herself  has  determined  to  see  the  whole  affair 
through,  watches  the  girl  as  she  rises  with  elabor- 
ate caution,  and  gathering  up  the  two  ends  of  the 
rope  in  one  hand  (a  short  stick  being  in  the  other), 
seats  herself  upon  the  much-enduring  animal. 

"Give  her  her  head,  Tom!"  Vera  cries.  "I  am 
determined  we'll  get  to  the  end  of  the  yard  this 
time.  She  shall  go  at  a  better  pace,  too.  Gee  up, 
piggy!  off  we  go!"  But  Miss  Vera  has  reckoned 
without  her  host,  for  her  elegant  steed,  maddened 
for  the  moment  by  the  irritation  of  the  rope  with- 
in its  mouth,  which  is  jerked  first  this  way  then 
that,  first  makes  a  wild  rush  at  Tom,  and  having 
sent  that  young  gentlemen  sprawling  into  an  as- 
paragus bed  hard  by,  tears  madly  across  the  yard, 
toppling  Vera  off  its  back  literally  at  her  aunt's 
feet,  as  she  emerges  from  behind  the  barn-door. 
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Mrs.  Garland  makes  no  remark,  as  she  stoops 
and  helps  Vera  to  rise  from  the  little  pool  of  muddy 
water  into  which  she  has  been  shot  with  such  dex- 
terity by  the  much-injured  pig.  But  as  the  girl, 
flushed  and  dishevelled,  glances  up  into  her  aunt's 
face,  the  look  of  sad  disappointment  which  she 
sees  there  speaks  more  plainly,  perhaps,  than  act- 
ual words.  Then  picking  up  the  hat  which  is  lying 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  duck-pond,  and  has  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  immersion  therein,  she  gives  it 
into  Vera's  hand,  sa}Ting  simply : 

"You  had  better  go  and  change  your  frock  at 
once.  Tea  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes;  and, 
pray  keep  out  of  your  uncle's  sight  until  you  are 
again  fit  to  be  seen.'3 

Vera  moves  away  slowly  with  scarlet  cheeks  and 
hanging  head,  and  then  Mrs.  Garland  turns  to  her 
son. 

UI  am  surprised  at  you,  Tom,"  she  says.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  you  encourage  poor  Yera  in  her 
wild  ways,  instead  of  trying  to  check  her  in  what 
you  know  would  annoy  your  father  beyond  meas- 
ure. The  pig  has  got  through  into  the  flower-gar- 
den; and  you  must  get  it  out  again  and  shut  it  up. 
Do  not  come  in  to  tea  until  you  have  done  that 
and  brushed  your  trousers.  I  should  think  you 
had  also  better  change  your  jacket.'5  And  so  say- 
ing, Mrs.  Garland  turns  away  and  follows  Vera 
into  the  house. 
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Fortunately  for  Vera,  her  discomfiture  is  not 
noticed  by  the  others  when  they  all  meet  once  more 
round  the  tea-table.  Mr.  Garland,  who  on  going 
out  had  met  the  vicar,  Mr.  Langley,  had  had  his 
thoughts  turned  in  quite  a  different  direction  by  a 
long  theological  discussion ;  and  the  girls  are  full 
of  spirits  about  their  afternoon's  work,  relating 
little  amusing  anecdotes  about  their  respective 
pupils  at  the  Sunday-school,  Hetty  especially  hav- 
ing a  very  unruly  class  of  boys,  in  whom,  however, 
she  acknowledges  to  taking  a  grim  sort  of  pride, 
her  only  regret  being  that  she  cannot  include  Joe 
Hallett  among  them. 

The  tea  passes  off  pleasantly  therefore,  and  Vera, 
being  hungry  after  her  equestrian  performances, 
soon  recovers  her  spirits. 

"Who  is  going  to  church  to-night?'3  presently 
demands  Tom,  when  everyone  has  risen  from  the 
table. 

"1  think  I  shall,"  replies  Margaret.  "You  will 
stay  with  father,  I  suppose,  mother  dear?" 

Mrs.  Garland  nods,  smiling;  for  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing,  and  rather  a  standing  joke  in  the 
family,  that  although  Mr.  Garland  would  not  miss 
going  to  church  every  Sunday  morning,  wet  or 
fine,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  nothing  on 
the  other  hand  would  ever  induce  him  to  go  in  the 
evening. 

A  sudden,  heavy  shower  of  rain  presently  settles 
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the  question  for  all  alike  however,  so  that  staying 
at  home  and  singing  hymns  is  decided  upon  in  pref- 
erence to  sallying  out  and  getting  wet. 

"By  the  by,  Vera,"  says  Mr.  Garland,  presently, 
"what  was  in  that  odd-looking  flat  box  which  you 
brought  with  you?  I  had  it  taken  into  the  saddle- 
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room,  guessing  from  its  appearance  that  it  could 
not  contain  any  of  your  wardrobe." 

"That  wooden  box?"  replies  Vera.  "Oh,  that 
is  my  zither,  uncle.  May  I  have  it  in  here?" 

"  Yes ;  of  course,  child.    Can  you  play  it?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Some  people  say  I  play  it  very  well. 
I  will  get  it  out  and  play  something  for  you  on  it 
to-morrow.  It  is  very  peculiar.  Have  you  ever 
heard  one?" 

Both  the  girls  have,  it  appears ;  but  neither  Mr. 
nor  Mrs,  Garland  have  any  idea  what  it  is  like. 

"Never  mind,"  says  Vera,  glad  to  be  superior  to 
the  others  in  something.  "You  shall  hear  it  to- 


morrow." 


And  then  hymn-books  were  brought  out,  and 
Margaret  seats  herself  at  the  high,  old-fashioned 
piano,  whic^  still  retains  the  sweetness  of  its  tones, 
though  it  has  seen  service  at  the  Gabled  Farm  for 
many  a  long  year ;  and  presently  a  flood  of  har- 
mony is  wafted  through  the  open  windows  and 
carried  out  on  to  the  still  evening  air ;  for  all  the 
Garland  f amity  possess  good  voices,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
land's bass,  Tom's  treble,  Margaret's  soprano, 
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and  Hefrtyy's  mezzo  makes  a  goodly  chorus  when 
heard  together.  Only  Vera  is  silent;  and  when 
Mrs.  Garland,  leaning  towards  her,  whispers: 

"My  dear,  why  don't  you  sing  too?"  she  shakes 
her  head,  whispering  back : 

"I  can't.  Not  decently,  that  is ;  but  wait  a  min- 
ute, aunt,  I'll  fetch  my  zither,  it  will  sound  so  nice 
with  the  voices.'1  And  holding  up  her  hand  to  en- 
join silence,  Vera  slips  out  of  the  room  quietly  and 
unobserved. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  of  tuning  her  in- 
strument in  the  privacy  of  the  saddle-room,  out  of 
hearing,  the  girl  creeps  back  into  the  parlor,  and 
with  finger  on  lip  seats  herself  close  to  her  aunt, 
placing  the  zither  on  a  small  table  beside  them. 
At  that  instant  the  party  at  the  piano  strikes  up 
"Far  from  my  Heavenly  Home,"  and  as  the  sec- 
ond verse  is  entered  on  there  rises  a  weird,  wailing 
sound,  which  quavers  and  thrills  with  the  uplifted 
voices  in  a  manner  which  causes  general  consterna 
tion  to  the  singers.  In  a  very  few  seconds  the 
sound  of  the  zither  is  the  only  one  to  be  heard, 
with  the  exception  of  the  accompaniment  on  the 
piano,  which  Margaret  softly  goes  on  with  in  a 
hesitating,  uncertain  sort  of  manner. 

"What  on  earth  is  that!'1  cries  Mr.  Garland, 
wheeling  round  and  pushing  his  glasses  up  on  his 
forehead.  "  What  a  doleful,  horrible  sound !  What 
in  the  world  is  it  ?" 
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"Hush,  father!"  says  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice. 
"It  is  Vera  s  zither.71 

But  Vera,  noticing  the  abrupt  conclusion  to 
which  the  hymn  has  come,  suddenly  stops  also  and 
looks  up. 

"I'm  afraid  it  doesn't  do  very  well  for  hymns," 
sh'e  says,  wistfully.  "Perhaps  I  had  better  leave 
off,  and  when  you  have  finished  singing  I  will  play 
you  something  alone." 

So  the  cloud  which  was  threatening  to  burst  over 
the  hitherto  cheerful  little  group  rolls  away,  and 
the  hymns  are  continued  with  unabated  zest,  Vera 
also  doing  her  best  to  join  in,  though  this  sort  of 
thing  is  quite  a  new  experience  for  her. 

Later  on  her  uncle,  partly  to  make  up  for  his 
hasty  words  perhaps,  asks  Vera  to  get  her  zither 
out  again. 

"  Let  us  have  a  tune  or  two,  my  dear,  before  we 
go  to  bed,  only  play  something  as  cheery  as  possi- 
ble." 

But  this  is  more  than  Vera  can  manage,  a  zither 
not  being  constituted  to  produce  cheerful  sounds. 
The  poor  girl  does  her  best  though,  choosing  one 
or  two  Tyrolean  airs,  which,  though  they  cannot 
do  other  than  sound  plaintive  from  the  nature  of 
the  instrument  have  a  certain  wildness  in  them 
which  counteracts  its  weird,  wailing  tones. 

After  a  time,  however,  they  begin  to  have  an.; 
effect  on  Vera's  own  nerves ;    and  seeing  also  tbctly 
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her  uncle  is  beginning  to  fidget  in  his  chair  and  Tom 
to  shuffle  his  feet,  she  pushes  it  away  from  her. 

"There,  Torn!'1  she  cries  rather  petulantly: 
"take  it  away  for  me,  there's  a  good  boy.  Nasty 
thing !  it  always  makes  me  want  to  cry ;  and  yet  J 
can't  help  loving  it.  Only  one  must  be  in  the 
mood  for  playing  it.  I  can  see  uncle  does  not  care 
for  it."  And  she  flashes  a  little  bright  look  at  him, 
which  relieves  his  mind  of  any  idea,  he  had  previ- 
ously had,  of  having  unintentionally  hurt  her  feel- 
ings. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  have  heard  more  cheerful 
music.  But  it  is  very  pretty.  Oh,  yes,  it  certainly 
has  very  sweet  tones.  And,  of  course,  it  is  an  in- 
genious instrument.  But  I  think  if  I  were  suffering 
from  toothache,  I  should  prefer  not  to  hear  any- 
one play  the  zither  until  the  pain  had  gone." 

Amidst  the  general  laugh  which  follows  this 
statement,  bed-room  candles  are  brought  in  and 
lighted,  and  Mr.  Garland,  getting  out  of  his  easy- 
chair  and  kissing  his  niece,  says : 

"  Well,  good-night,  my  child.  You  will  be  getting 
up  quite  early  to-morrow  I  suppose,  to  begin  the 
duties  of  the  week,  eh?  And  thank  you  for  the 
pretty  tunes.  I  must  say  these  little  fingers  seem 
made  on  purpose  to  wander  about  amongst  all 
those  thin,  funny-looking  wires.  Well,  we  must 

ave  it  out  as;ain  one  evening,  when  we  are  all  feel- 

^  Darticularly  cheerful.  I  think  we  had  better 
'or  that— don't  you?" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 

PERHAPS  to  no  one's  surprise  more  than  her  own, 
Vera  actually  does  find  herself  down  in  good  time 
the  next  morning,  and  she  even  enters  the  break- 
fast-room before  any  one  is  seated  at  the  table. 

The  poor  child  had  lain  awake  for  some  time  the 
night  before,  thinking  of  the  kind  words  her  aunt 
had  spoken  to  her,  and  trying  to  bring  her  restless 
mind  round  to  the  knowledge  that  if  she  is  to  have 
any  happiness  in  her  own  life  at  the  farm,  she  must 
as  a  means  thereto  consider  the  happiness  of  others 
more. 

Therefore  it  is  with  quite  a  smiling  and,  at  the 
same  time,  important  little  face  that  she  sits  down 
in  her  place,  and  attacks  the  substantial  and 
tempting  fare  before  her. 

Her  uncle  does  not  take  any  actual  notice  of  the 
unusual  sight  of  his  niece  sitting  demurely  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  taking  her  time  as  the  others 
do,  instead  of  nearly  choking  herself  in  her  efforts 
to  dispose  of  her  breakfast  with  all  possible  speed ; 
but  he  gives  the  girl  a  cheery  nod,  which  perfectly 
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satisfies  her,  and  then  returns  to  his  letters  and 
papers. 

"Aunt,"  says  Vera  presently,  when  the  party  has 
scattered,  and  only  she,  Mrs.  Garland,  and  Marga- 
ret are  left  behind,  "  I  want  to  be  busy,  please. 
What  can  you  give  me  to  do?" 

"What  can  we  not  give  you  to  do,  Vera?  is 
rather  the  question,  I  think."  interrupts  Margaret 
laughing.  "Will  you  come  up  stairs,  dear,  and 
help  me  make  the  beds  ?  That  is  a  bit  of  work 
which  generally  falls  to  my  share,  and  more  often 
than  not  I  have  to  do  it  alone." 

Vera  makes  a  little  moue  at  this  proposition. 
She  had  expected  some  more  interesting  occupation 
to  be  suggested  than  mere  bed-making.  But  Mrs. 
Garland,  who  is  busy  packing  up  the  breakfast 
things,  sees  naught  of  this,  and  without  looking 
up,  says : 

"  Yes,  dear.  It  would  be  nice  if  you  would  under- 
take to  do  that  every  morning,  and  such  a  help  to 
Margaret.  She  will  get  through  the  bed-making 
in  half  the  time." 

"We  sha'n't  be  bed-making  all  day  though,  I 
suppose?"  objects  Vera,  as  she  follows  Margaret 
up  the  stairs.  "  What  else  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Well,  what  would  you  like  to  do,  Vera?  Are  you 
fond  of  dusting?" 

Vera  laughs. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am  particularly  fond  of  it, 
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Margaret ;  but  I  don't  mind  it,  especially  when  it 
is  anything  pretty." 

"Very  well,  then.  We  will  divide  the  dusting 
between  us.  There  is  the  parlor,  and  all  the  bed- 
rooms, excepting  when  they  are  regularly  turned 
out:  cleaned,  I  mean.  Which  will  you  take,  Vera? 
You  shall  have  your  choice." 

But  even  when  this  is  all  done,  the  best  part  of 
the  morning  remains,  and  has  still  to  be  disposed 
of. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  presently  remarks  Hetty,  who 
has  strolled  into  the  parlor  with  her  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  her  holland  apron  and  her  hat  at  the 
back  of  her  head.  "  If  Yera  really  wants  to  be  use- 
ful, she  might  help  with  the  poultry.  That  really 
would  be  a  help.  It  would  give  me  so  much  more 
time  for  my  dairy  work ;  and,  besides,  I  hate  cocks 
and  hens.  As  for  the  geese,  I  always  feel  inclined 
to  take  a  wrhip  to  them,  if  it  were  only  to  take  a 
little  of  their  absurd  dignity  out  of  them.  Yes,  I 
must  say,  it  irritates  me  beyond  measure  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  poultry ;  but,  of  course,  it 
must  be  looked  after,  and  fed,  I  suppose.  You  will 
be  a  dear  if  you  take  this  duty  off  my  shoulders, 
Yera.  Perhaps  you  like  cocks  and  hens;  do  you? 
Come  along,  let  us  go  out  now  and  collect  the  eggs. 
Not  that  there  will  be  many  to  collect  yet  though, 
and  I  don't  suppose  there  will  be  many  more  this 
evening.  The  hens  are  as  obstinate  and  pig-headed 
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as  they  can  well  be,  just  now.  We  shall  not  havt 
any  eggs  worth  speaking  of  to  take  to  market 
next  time.  That's  my  egg-basket  hanging  up 
there,  Yera.  If  you  are  really  going  to  look  after 
the  poultry,  I'll  make  it  over  to  you.'3 

On  examination  of  the  nests  and  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  fowl-houses,  in  which  the  hens  are 
in  the  habit  of  laying,  only  five  eggs  are  to  be 
found. 

"Worse  and  wrorse!"  grumbles  Hetty.  "Yester- 
day there  were  six  in  the  morning,  the  day  before 
eight.  It's  quite  shocking  of  the  hens.  They  seem 
to  be  taking  leave  of  the  very  little  bit  of  sense 
they  were  born  with.  Well,  it's  to  be  hoped  there 
will  be  a  reasonable  number  this  evening.  Ob, 
there's  Sally,  beckoning  wildly  to  me  from  the 
dairy.  What  is  it,  I  wonder?  Here,  take  the  bas- 
ket, Yera;  I  must  go.  I  daresay  one  of  the  kittens 
has  got  into  the  milk  and  drowned  itself,  and  Sally 
is  afraid  to  take  it  out.  She  is  so  dreadfully  silly. 
You'll  take  the  eggs  into  Martha,  Yera?  She 
always  keeps  them." 

Yera  is  doomed  to  disappointment  in  this  mat- 
ter however,  for  by  the  time  she  reaches  the  kitchen 
she  has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  eggs  to  present 
Martha  with  but  the  little  yellow  sticky  streams 
which  are  trickling  down  the  front  of  her  frock. 

"Sakes  alive!"  cries  that  worthy  woman,  wiien 
the  girl,  with  her  empty  egg-basket  swinging  by 
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its  broken  handle,  presents  herself  before  her  in  the 
kitchen.  "Did  ever  anyone  see  such  a  child  for 
getting  into  mischief !  What  is  it  now,  Miss  Yer — 
er?" 

"It  wasn't  mischief,  Martha,"  says  Yera,  meek- 
ly; "it  was  that  horrid  old  gander!  I  shall  hate 
the  poultry  as  much  as  Hetty  does  if  all  the  crea- 
tures are  going  ^a  like  this.  That  turkey-cock 
too,  trailing  its  wings  down  and  making  them 
sound  as  if  he  had  a  stiff  silk  dress  on.  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  run  at  me  as  well." 

"  Did  the  old  gander  run  at  you  then,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  that  he  did.  Spiteful  thing !  They  were  all 
trooping  along  before  me,  the  geese  I  mean,  with 
their  heads  in  the  air,  and  I  thought  they  were  not 
taking  any  notice  of  me;  but  suddenly  the  gander 
turned  round  sharp  with  his  neck  stretched  out, 
and  it  so  startled  me  that  I  began  to  run.  Then  it 
ran  too,  and  presently  I  put  my  foot  in  a  hole  and 
down  I  went,  and  the  eggs  too,  and  before  I  could 
get  up  again  it  flew  right  at  me  and  pecked  my  legs 
horribly.  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  it  for  dinner 
soon !  It  doesn't  deserve  to  live !" 

Then  they  both  laugh,  and  Martha  takes  a 
tempting  looking  cake  out  of  the  great  wide  oven 
and  gives  it  to  Yera,  who  is  not  at  all  above  enjoy- 
ing such  trifles. 

Then  she  gets  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  sponges 
the  front  of  Yera's  frock. 
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"Do  you  think  aunt  will  be  angry?"  asks  the 
girl,  presently,  between  her  bites  of  cake. 

" Angry!  What  about?  answers  Martha,  who 
has  privately  noticed  Yera's  improved  behavior 
that  morning,  and  feels  more  friendly  disposed  to- 
wards her  in  consequence. 

"  Oh,  about  the  eggs,  I  mean." 

u  Why,  of  course  not,  Miss  Yer — er.  An  accident 
is  an  accident,  and  can't  be  helped  by  no  one;  so 
don't  you  worrit  yourself  about  that.  No,  no !  It 
takes  a  good  deal  more  than  that  to  make  the 
mistress  angry.  There,  Miss  Yer— er,  I've  got  it  all 
off  now,  and  if  you  just  takes  and  rubs  it  with  a 
little  armonia  (Martha's  improved  way  of  pro- 
nouncing 'ammonia'),  it'll  fetch  up  the  color 
again  nicely.  That's  the  best  of  black.'3 

So  Yera,  reassured,  leaves  the  kitchen  and  be- 
takes herself  to  the  parlor,  there  to  duly  report  the 
catastrophe  of  the  eggs. 

On  arriving  there,  she  finds  little  Muriel  seated 
on  the  floor  in  deep  anguish  about  something,  her 
sobs  shaking  her  little  frame  as  Mrs.  Garland  (also 
just  entered)  stoops  and  tenderly  lifts  the  child  into 
her  lap. 

Muriel  has  not  as  yet  sufficient  command  over 
her  little  tongue  to  enable  her  to  explain  her  cause 
of  grievance  very  lucidly,  and  the  utmost  they  can 
get  out  of  her  is,  "Tom!— Baby !— ta-ta!"  inter- 
spersed with  choking  sobs,  while  at  the  last  word 
she  bursts  forth  again  into  a  perfect  storm  of  grief. 
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But  by  dint  of  much  questioning,  both  from  his 
mother  and  Vera,  Tom  is  at  length  drawn  into 
confessing  that  he  had  promised  to  take  Toodles 
for  a  long  expedition  in  her  go-cart  that  morning. 
But  having  strolled  down  to  the  vicarage  in  the 
meantime,  and  found  Rosalind  debating  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  favorable  morning  for 
her  promised  ride  over  to  Hexford  with  Tom,  that 
young  gentleman  had  settled  the  matter  himself 
off-hand,  never  giving  another  thought  to  poor 
Toodles.  Then  he  had  gone  home,  and  feeling 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  for  disappointing 
his  little  sister  (when  he  knew  that  with  a  word  of 
explanation  to  Rosalind  she  would  have  fixed  an- 
other day),  he  had,  after  the  manner  of  male  crea- 
tures generally,  taken  the  initiative  himself,  and 
been  downright  cross  over  his  explanation  that  a 
more  important  engagement  had  cropped  up,  and 
that  ehe,  Toodles,  must  submit  to  fate  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 

"It's  too  bad  of  you,  Tom,"  says  Mrs,  Garland, 
when  she  has  soothed  and  hushed  Baby's  sobs; 
"  and  if  you  think  that  Rosalind  would  approve  of 
such  conduct,  I  can  assure  you  she  would  not." 

Tom  hangs  his  head  and  looks  abashed,  but  says 
nothing.  Presently  a  bright  idea  presents  itself  to 
Vera: 

"Let  me  take  her  out,  aunt,"  she  cries.  "  Baby 
would  like  to  come  with  me,  I  think,  and  I  would 

2         'B 
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take  great  care  of  her.  May  I  take  her  out  every 
morning  as  a  regular  thing  when  no  one  else  wants 
to,  or  when  everyone  else  is  busy?'1 

Mrs.  Garland  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"My  dear,  if  you  would,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
comfort  to  me.  They  are  all  very  good,  I  know,  in 
looking  after  Baby  and  taking  her  out,  and  so  on ; 
but  you  see  it  is  no  one's  particular  business,  and 
we  all  know  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's.  And  so  it  sometimes  ends  in  the  poor 
child's  not  going  out  at  all." 

"Well,  if  you  will  trust  her  with  me,  aunt,  I  shall 
like  taking  her.  There  will  be  lots  of  time  always 
after  1  have  been  busy  with  Margaret,  and  seen  to 
the  poultry  too,  if  I  keep  on  with  that.  Let  me  go 
now  with  her.  I'll  fetch  Baby's  bonnet  and  my 
hat."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Yera 
leaves  the  room,  casting  withering  looks  at  Tom, 
as  he  stands  by  the  window  looking  thoroughly 
sheepish  und  uncomfortable. 

So  it  comes  to  be  an  established  thing  that  little 
Muriel  is  a  special  charge  of  Vera's,  she  even  being 
trusted  to  bathe  her  sometimes.  The  arrangement 
also  meets  with  her  ladyship's  entire  approval, 
she  having  taken  an  immense  fancy  to  the  viva- 
cious, dark-eyed  girl ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland 
are  none  the  less  pleased  when  they  watch  the  two 
together,  starting  off  for  their  rambles,  or  playing 
at  horses,  on  which  latter  occasion  Vera  will  crawl 
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about  the  floor  on  her  hands  and  knees  with  the 
child  mounted  on  her  back,  until  she  becomes  per- 
fectly cramped,  and  has  to  be  assisted  to  her  feet 
again  by  anyone  who  happens  to  be  near. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  everyone,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  that  Vera  seems  more 
inclined  to  settle  down  and  take  some  interest  in 
her  surroundings. 

"Little  Vera  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf— eh, 
mother?"  remarks  Mr.  Garland  to  his  wife  one 
day,  "  and  she  seems  all  the  happier  for  it,  too !" 

Still,  things  are  not  always  couleur  de  rose;  and 
although  Martha  has  to  a  great  extent  got  over 
her  foolish  prejudice  against  the  girl  for  her  grave 
fault  in  being  half  French,  there  are  times  when 
the  two  wage  terrific  war — these  occasions  being 
when  Martha,  particularly  busy,  and  heated  ac- 
cordingly, perhaps,  is  set  upon  and  teazed  and 
worried  by  Vera  about  some  trifle  which  the  former 
has  not  even  time  to  think  about. 

" Oh,  my  dear  old  Martha!"  Vera  will  cry, burst- 
ing into  the  kitchen, perhaps  on  a  baking  day,  "do 
give  me  something  to  do.  It  is  so  dull  and  triste 
every  where  else.  The  girls  are  out,  and  Tom  is  no- 
where that  I  can  see,  and  uncle  is  cross.  Oh,  dear !" 
and  Vera  sinks  into  a  chair  and  fans  herself  with 
her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"Don't  come 'oh  clearing'  here,  Miss  Ver — er," 
returns  Martha  snappishly,  "And  as  for  being 
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'old/  we  are  all  rowing  in  the  same  boat,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  reckon.  Why  can't  you  get  some- 
thing to  do  like  other  folks?  I  can't  have  you 
standing  looking  at  me  when  I'm  busy.  I'm  all 
behind  with  my  baking  as  it  is."  And  Martha 
turns  her  back  upon  Vera,  and  draws  a  tray  of 
lovely,  crisp-looking  loaves  out  of  the  great  oven 
and  lays  it  down. 

"Ma  foil"  exclaims  Vera,  carried  away  by  the 
tempting;  smell  of  the  bread,  as  it  lies  smoking 
upon  the  table,  "what  de-licious  looking  bread! 
and  what  a  lot!" 

But  before  she  can  make  any  further  renrnrk  up- 
on the  subject,  Martha  squares  round  upon  her, 
her  hands  upon  her  sides : 

"Now,  look-ee  here,  Miss  Ver — er.  I  won't  have 
no  bad  language  used  in  my  kitchen ;  so  you'd  bet- 
ter know  it,  once  for  all.  I'm  a  respectable  English 
woman,  I  hope,  and  I'm  not  used  to  bad  language, 
English  or  French;  so  now  you  know.'3 

Vera  stares  blankly  at  the  angry  woman  for  a 
moment ;  then  she  breaks  into  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter. 

"  Why,  Martha,  that  is  not  bad  language.  It's 
not  a  bit  worse  than  ;  sakes  alive '  which  you  often 
say,  you  know.  Do  you  know  what  'mafoi' 
means?  But  no;  of  course  you  don't,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  made  such  a  mistake.  It  means 
'my  faith.'  There,  you  silly  old  thing,  see  what  a 
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fuss  you  have  made  about  nothing."  And  before 
Martha  can  move  a  finger  to  prevent  it,  Vera 
throws  her  arms  round  her  and  gives  her  a  hug. 

"There,"  she  says,  "don't  be  cross  any  more; 
and  now,  if  you  like  to  give  me  the  parchment  and 
a  big  pair  of  scissors,  I'll  go  right  away  into  the 
back  kitchen,  out  of  your  way,  and  cover  up  the 
preserves  that  you  wanted  me  to  do  this  morning.'3 

"Oh,  dear  me,  Miss  Ver— er,  how  you  do  worrit, 
to  be  sure!  There — go  along,  do!  There's  the 
scissors,  and  there's  the  parchment.  You'll  find 
all  the  pots  arranged  in  rows,  all  regular,  with  the 
name  wrote  on  the  first  one.  And  be  sure  you 
don't  label  them  wrong.  Keep  to  one  lot  till 
you've  done.  That's  the  best  way."  And  Martha, 
partially  though  not  wholly  mollified,  half  pushes 
Vera  out  of  the  one  kitchen  and  into  the  other. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

AN  ADVENTTJKE  WITH  "  FLEETFOOT." 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  such  a  marked  change  in 
Yera's  general  behaviour,  dating  from  the  time 
when  she  had  asked  for  and  taken  to  performing 
various  little  duties  in  the  household,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  still  often  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement.  The  first  bitterness  of  her  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  mother  having  worn  off,  the  girl  is 
sometimes  in  the  wildest  spirits,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions there  is  never  any  knowing  into  what  mis- 
chief and  trouble  her  mad  pranks  may  lead  her. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  Vera  is  more  reliable  and 
even  tempered  than  of  old,  though  still  inclined  to 
be  impulsive  and  capricious  at  times,  and,  when  at 
all  put  out,  morose  and  sullen.  Mrs.  Garland, 
however,  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of 
improvement  in  her  little  guest,  wisely  arguing 
that  one  cannot  expect  everything  to  be  accom- 
plished at  once,  and  that  she  has  every  confidence 
in  the  good  influence  which  the  healthy  atmosphere 
of  the  farm,  both  morally  and  physically,  will  have 
upon  her. 
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But  still  there  are  often  what  Yera  herself  calls 

dark  days,"  when  she  will  make  herself  and  every- 
one else  supremely  wretched  and  uncomfortable. 

More  often  than  not  these  alarming  relapses  will 
actually  occur  on  dark,  wet,  miserable  days,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  stretch  of 
lead-colored  clouds  to  be  seen  in  lieu  of  a  bright, 
sunlit  sky  overhead,  and  spongy  grass,  squashy 
gravel,  and  muddy  roads  underfoot. 

Then  does  Yera  denounce  this  "'horrible  English 
climate,"  and  the  general  dulness  and  stupidity  of 
the  whole  country  and  all  its  belongings,  and  cut 
ting  herself  off  from  all  society,  she  retires  into  a 
large  attic  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  was  for- 
mer! v  used  as  a  lumber-room,  but  has  of  late  been 

t^ 

appropriated  by  the  girls  and  Tom  for  their  "lit- 
tering-up  pursuits,"  as  Hetty  has  it. 

This  bower  of  retreat,  if  scant  in  the  matter  of 
actual  furniture  (it  only  boasts  of  a  great  chest 
which  does  duty  for  a  table,  and  one  old  chair 
from  which  the  cane  has  nearly  all  departed),  is 

not  deficient  in  other  useful  articles,  such  as  old 

f 

bird-cages,  fire-guards,  and  the  old  cradle,  which 
with  repeated  "doings  up"  has  lasted  from  Roger 
down  to  Toodles,  In  a  corner  by  itself  reclines  a 
rusty  old  stove,  which  has  afforded  manvan  hour's 

*/  *  t> 

play  to  the  young  Garlands  when  inspired  with 
culinary  ideas ;  but  now  that  they  have  grown  out 
of  actual  childhood,  it  has  an  air  of  depression 
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about  it  which  Torn  declares  brings  tears  to  his 
eyes  whenever  he  looks  at  it.  A  dilapidated  old 
clock,  which  has  wheezed  and  groaned  itself  into 
permanent  silence;  some  broken  picture-frames, 
fishing-tackle,  a  few  rusty  firearms,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  make  a  goodly  show  alto- 
gether; and  if  the  first  bloom  of  their  respective 
beauties  has  worn  off,  at  least  they  are  company, 
as  Hettv  loo-icallv  remarks. 

</  O  f 

In  this  elegant  apartment  will  Vera  shut  herself 
up,  and  kneeling  down  beside  the  big  box,  in  pre- 
ference to  trusting  herself  upon  the  doubtful-look- 
ing chair,  she  will  pour  out  her  woes  on  sheet  after 
sheet  of  paper  to  her  old  nurse,  Annette.  "She 
longed  to  be  over  in  bright,  beautiful  France  once 
more,"  she  would  say,  "  and,  oh,  couldn't  she  come 
and  fetch  her?"  Or,  "  Would  dear  old  Annette  try 
and  find  out  where  her  (Yera's)  father  had  gone? 
and  would  she  tell  him  that  she  would  like  to  join 
him  in  his  strolling  expeditions  about  the  country? 
and  would  he  please  send  the  money  for  her  pas- 
sage at  once,  and  she  would  not  fail  to  arrive  by 
the  next  boat,  accompanied  by  her  zither;"  this 
last,  it  may  be  presumed,  being  looked  upon  by 
Vera  as  part  of  their  stock  in  trade,  with  which  to 
set  up  the  strolling  business  together. 

To  be  sure  these  letters  seldom  got  to  the  other 
side  of  the  attic  door.  So  soon  as  the  sun  came 
out  Vera  would  come  out  also,  and  her  spirits  be- 
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ing  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  warm  sunshine, 
which  made  the  rain-drops  still  hanging  on  the 
trees  and  bushes  shimmer  and  sparkle  like  so  many 
diamonds,  she  would  seize  her  hat  and  go  out  in- 
stantly, leaping  and  scampering  over  the  wet, 
glistening  meadow  like  a  wild  young  colt,  perfectly 
happy  and  content  now  that  Nature  is  wearing  her 
smiles  again. 

Thus  does  her  tale  of  woe  and  misery  lie,  unfin- 
ished and  forgotten,  until  Vera's  next  "dark  day' 
arrives,  when  she  will  tear  it  up  into  infinitesimal 
fragments  and  straightway  begin  upon  another. 

These  occasions,  happily  for  all,  are  now  much 
more  rare,  however,  and  "all  goes  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell "  sometimes  for  weeks  together.  But 
on  one  never-to-be-f orgotten  day,  foolish  Yera  man- 
ages to  get  so  seriously  into  her  uncle's  black  books 
that  the  whole  family  think  it  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Garland  will  save  his  niece  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing these  letters,  and  will  himself  communicate 
with  Mons.  Despard,  and  request  him  to  remove 
his-  daughter  from  the  farm  without  loss  of  time. 

Being  anxious  for  something  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  mischievous  frame  of  mind,  Vera 
finds  herself  wandering  about  the  farmyard,  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her,  fidgeting  in  and  out  of 
the  different  outhouses,  and  longing  for  some  little 
excitement  which  will  relieve  the  fearful  monotony 
of  her  existence.  She  has  been  in  the  dairy  and 
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surreptitiously  drank  the  cream,  till,  for  her  com, 
fort's  sake  she  dared  do  so  no  longer.  She  has  had 
a  battle  royal  with  the  turkey-cock,  in  which,  for  a 
wonder,  she  has  come  out  victorious.  She  has  set 
two  little  bantam  cocks  fighting,  until,  findingthat 
one  would  assuredly  kill  the  other,  she  has  been 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  separating  them  again. 
She  has  reduced  her  old  enemy,  the  gander,  to  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  rage  and  indignation  by  tickling 
it  with  a  straw  through  the  wirework  of  the  little 
place  in  which  it  is  shut  up.  And  now  there  seems 
literally  nothing  else  left  to  do,  unless  she  goes  to 
the  swan  pools  and  challenges  Monarch  to  a  fight 
once  more. 

• 

This  idea  is  dismissed  as  soon  as  thought  of, 
however,  for  in  her  secret  mind  Yera  is  quite  con- 
scious of  the  swan's  very  superior  strength ;  and 
even  with  a  stout  stick  with  which  to  defend  herself, 
she  cannot  pretend  to  think  that  the  battle  would 
end  in  anything  but  her  own  ignominous  defeat. 

By  the  time  she  has  come  to  this  conclusion  her 
feet  have  brought  her  to  the  stables,  and  a  bright 
thought  suddenly  presents  itself  to  her. 

She  has  nevar  seen  Fleetfoot  in  his  stable  yet ; 
onlv  when  William  has  been  exercising  him  in  the 
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open  road  has  she  ever  got  a  glimpse  of  his  satin- 
like  coat.  But  in  a  moment  she  decides  to  pay  him 
a  private  visit,  and  going  cautiously  to  the  door 
behind  which  the  different  keys  are  hung,  she  selects 


"  This  is  lovely!"  said  Vera  to  herself,  as  the  horse  cantered  around  the  box. 
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the  one  labelled  No.  9,  which  she  knows  to  be  the 
number  of  the  box  devoted  to  Lord  Daventry's 
horse.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  Vera  is 
standing  within  the  loose-box,  looking  admiringly 
at  the  two  soft  brown  eyes  which  are  turned  inquir- 
ingly upon  the  unexpected  visitor. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  girl  proceeds  to  pet  and 
caress  the  animal,  stroking  his  velvet  nose  and 
patting  his  glossy  neck  in  a  manner  which  gives 
complete  satisfaction  to  Fleetfoot. 

"I  should  dearly  love  to  be  on  your  back,  my 
boy,  if  it  were  only  for  a  minute,"  she  remarks 
gravely  to  the  horse. 

And  then  casting  about  for  some  means  bv  which 
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she  might  assist  herself  to  mount,  she  discovers  an 
empty  bucket  standing  close  at  hand.  Quickly  in- 
verting this  she  steps  onto  it,  and  scrambling  upon 
the  manger,  from  that  vantage  post  beckons  and 
coaxes  the  horse  to  come  to  her.  To  seize  his 
mane  and  vault  lightly  on  to  his  back  is  only  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and  although  the  astonished  and 
somewhat  offended  horse  makes  free  use'of  his  heels 
for  a  second  or  two,  Vera  clings  on,  and  by  dint  of 
increased  petting  and  coaxing,  succeeds  at  length 
in  urging  him  to  a  gentle  canter  around  the  box, 
which  is  a  large  one. 

"  This  is  lovely !"  says  Yera  to  herself.  "  If  only 
I  could  take  you  out  for  a  good  long  run.  We 
would—"  But  Vera  never  communicated  to  her 
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charger  what  they  would  do  under  those  delightful 
circumstances,  for  at  the  same  moment  the  sound 
of  her  uncle's  voice  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
grooms  falls  startlingly  upon  her  ear. 

To  slip  off  Fleetfoot's  back  is  an  easier  matter 
than  getting  on  to  it.  Indeed  the  descent  is  rather 
disastrously  quick,  and  the  girl  has  to  pick  herself 
up  from  the  floor  on  which  she  falls  in  an  undigni- 
fied heap  before  she  can  make  her  escape.  Hastily 
snatching  the  key  from  the  lock,  for  she  dares  not 
risk  the  noise  she  would  make  in  turning  it,  Yera 
slips  it  into  her  pocket  and  creeps  out  of  the  box, 
drawing  to  the  door  softly  after  her. 

"That's  all  right,"  she  gasps  to  herself  as,  hav- 
ing made  her  escape  out  of  the  stables  by  a  circuit- 
ous route,  she  finds  herself  once  more  in  the  garden. 
"I  shall  be  sure  to  get  an  opportunity  of  locking  the 
door  and  putting  the  key  back  in  its  place  by  and 
by." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  INTEEVIEW  WITH  "  FLEETFOOTV  OWNER. 

VERA,  however,  is  destined  to  hear  more  of  her 
adventure  before  that  day  is  out.  Mr.  Garland, 
having  come  in  thoroughly  tired,  is  resting  luxuri- 
ously in  his  arm-chair,  watching  Sally  with  evident 
satisfaction  as  she  lays  the  cloth  for  supper,  when 
suddenly  Martha  puts  her  head  round  the  door, 
and  with  some  excitement  in  her  voice  says: 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  here's  William,  saying  he 
must  speak  to  you.  I  told  him  you  was  just  going 
to  supper  and  that  he  must  wait.  But  he  says  it's 
something  most  perticular  and  that  he  can't  wait 
nohow." 

"Hang  the  man!  What  can  he  want  to  bother 
about  at  this  time  of  night?"  says  Mr.  Garland 
crossly,  as  he  rises  from  his  chair.  "Well,  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  be  long,  but  you'd  better  not  wait 
forme." 

So  down  they  all  sit,  one  of  the  party  at  least 
feeling  anything  but  comfortable.  In  about  half 
an  hour  Mr.  Garland  returns,  and  seating  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  with  a  frowning  brow,  begins 
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eating  his  supper  in  a  spasmodic,  jerky  sort  of  way, 
which  bodes  no  good,  as  his  wife  knows  of  old. 
There  is  an  ominous  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  the  others,  having  all  finished,  sit 
and  look  at  him  nervously.  At  last  Mrs.  Garland 
looks  across  at  her  husband. 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  John?"  she  asks 
timidly. 

"Matter!  yes,  matter  enough,"  he  answers 
shortly. 

"Nothing  serious,  I  hope?"  hazards  his  wife  after 
a  short  pause. 

"  Oh,  dear  no ;  a  mere  trifle !"  replies  Mr.  Garland, 
sarcastically.  "It  is  merely  that  someone  has  let 
Fleetfoot  out  of  his  stable,  and  he  has  been  found 
by  one  of  the  lads,  who  was  fortunately  walking 
that  way,  in  the  dingle.  In  the  dingle  of  all  places. 
Full  of  dips  and  hollows  and  holes!"  he  goes  on, 
his  voice  rising  higher  with  each  sentence,  "and 
the  place  of  all  others  for  a  horse  to  break  his 
knees  in.  Well — there  will  be  a  pretty  heavy  ac- 
count for  me  to  settle  with  someone,  I  reckon,  I 
shouldn't  care  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  person 
who  left  that  door  open.  What's  the  time?  Too 
late  for  wiring,  I  suppose?  I  must  write  to  his 
lordship  then,  that's  all." 

But  at  this  critical  moment,  every  one's  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  Vera,  who,  with  pale  face  and 
widely  staring  eyes,  is  sitting  gazing  at  her  uncle 
with  speechless  horror. 
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To  do  Mr.  Garland  justice,  such  a  thought  as 
that  his  niece  is  the  culprit  has  never  entered  his 
mind,  or  it  is  probable  he  would  have  modified  his 
remarks  somewhat.  A  light  breaks  upon  the  mys- 
tery, however,  when  he  catches  sight  of  her  fear- 
stricken  face,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  course 
to  pursue  he  finishes  his  supper  in  silence. 

Rising  from  the  table  presently,  he  says : 

"  I  am  going  into  my  office  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  come  too,  Vera;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

The  frightened  girl  gives  a  great  jump  on  hearing 
her  name,  and  she  throws  a  look  of  such  mingled 
fear  and  entreaty  after  the  retreating  form  of  her 
uncle,  that  Mrs.  Garland's  heart  aches  for  her. 

"My  dear,'*  she  says,  putting  an  arm  round  the 
girl  and  moving  towards  the  door  with  her,  "if 
you  are  in  anyway  to  blame  for  this  I  implore  you, 
speak  the  truth.  Your  uncle  will  not  be  nearly  so 
hard  on  you  if  you  are  open  and  honest  with  him, 
but  for  your  own  peace  of  mind  and  conscience 
sake  remember  my  words,  dear."  And  with  a 
hasty  kiss  she  puts  Vera  outside  the  door  and  shuts 
it  upon  her. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  which  slips  by  before  the 
girl  returns  to  the  parlor  is  like  an  eternity  to  the 
anxious  group  awaiting  her.  But  they  are  not 
destined  to  hear  anything;  of  the  interview  in  the 
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office,  for  Yera,  with  pale  face  and  swollen  eyelids, 
comes  creeping  back  into  the  room  silently,  and 
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going  up  to  each  in  turn  gives  her  " good-night" 
kiss  without  speaking  a  word. 

Mrs.  Garland,  however,  follows  her  up  into  her 
bed -room,  and  sitting  down  on  a  corner  of  the  lit- 
tle white  bed  she  draws  her  niece  towards  her. 

Little  by  little  she  hears  the  whole  of  the  story, 
interspersed  with  frequent  sobs  and  catchings  of 
her  breath,  from  the  now  thoroughly  repentant 
girl,  and  to  her  aunt's  great  relief  she  at  length 
gathers  that  Vera's  chief  cause  for  grief  now  is  in 
the  thought  that  her  uncle  will  probably  be  blaraed 
for  what  was  entirely  her  own  fault. 

"  If  I  had  thought  I  should  have — got  anyone 
else — into  trouble,  I'm  sure — I  never  would  have 
done  it!"  she  sobs,  twisting  and  untwisting  an  ex- 
ceedingly damp  pocket-handkerchief.  "  I  shouldn't 
have  minded — for  myself, — I'm  always  getting  into 
trouble!  And  uncle  wasn't  at  all  unk — kind.  I 
thought  very  likely  he  would  beat  me.  Papa 
would  have  done  so.  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  whatever 
can  I  do  to  prevent  Lord  Daventry  being  angry 
with  uncle?  Do  you  think  all  his  legs  are  broken, 
aunt?  Fleetfoot's,  I  mean." 

"My  dear,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  says 
Mrs.  Garland  soothingly.  "  Perhaps  the  horse  is 
not  hurt  at  all ;  we  will  hope  not.  And  as  for  what 
you  just  said  about  your  uncle  not  having  been 
unkind,  Yera,  you  know,  dear3  why  that  was,  1 
expect?" 
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" Because  I  told  him— the  truth!"  replies  Vera 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  born  of  the  recollection 
of  the  appalling  nature  of  the  past  interview,  not- 
withstanding the  confessed  leniency  with  which  her 
uncle  had  treated  her. 

"And  now,"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  getting  up, 
"you  must  really  stop  crying,  Vera,  and  get  into 
bed.  We  will  think  over  this  affair  about  Lord 
Daventrv  and  see  if  there  is  anything1  to  be  done. 

O  *•' 

I  will  do  anything;  I  canto  hehi  you,  dear  child.'' 

I/  t~J  1_  t/ 

But  Vera,  as  she  lies  awake  thinking  over  it  all, 
decides  that  she  would  rather  do  without  help  in 
the  matter;  her  independence  of  nature  asserting 
itself  the  moment  her  spirits  begin  to  rise. 

Which  they  do  immediately  on  reflection  that 
Fleetfoot  is  probably  now  enjoying  his  supper  in 
the  stable,  sound  and  unharmed,  instead  of  lying 
in  the  dingle  with  lik  ^egs  broken  into  numerous 
pieces,  a  picture  which  her  vivid  imagination  had 
conjured  up  the  moment  she  had  heard  of  the 
catastrophe. 

Consequently  when  Lord  Daventry,  having  rid- 
den over  to  the  farm  next  day,  is  left  alone  by  Mr. 
Garland  for  a  few  minutes,  and  is  standing  regard- 
ing meditatively  the  young  horse,  which,  it  trans- 
pires, is  not  damaged  after  all,  he  suddenly  becomes 
aware  that  some  one  or  something  is  pulling  his 
sleeve  gently.  Looking  down  curiously,  he  encoun- 
ters a  pair  of  large,  wistful  brown  eyes,  which  are 
looking  up  anxiously  into  his  face. 
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"  Are  you  Lord  Daventry?  asks  the  owner  of  the 
eyes  gravely. 

"I  am,"  answers  that  gentleman,  lifting  his  hat 
and  bowing  with  equal  gravity  to  the  small  figure 
beside  him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I  have  caught  you !  I  have 
been  watching  for  you  ever  so  long." 

"Have  you, indeed?"  remarks  his  lordship,  look- 
ing slightly  surprised. 

"Yes.  Because  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
you  know." 

"Indeed!"  And  an  amused  smile  breaks  over 
Lord  Daventry 's  face.  "  I  assure  you  I  am  all  anx- 
iety; pray,  proceed." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  laugh  at  me !"  cries  Yera  with 
genuine  distress.  "It  is  nothing  nice  that  I  want 
to  tell  you ;  something  dreadful,  in  fact." 

His  lordship's  manner  changes  at  once. 

"I  am  awfully  sorry,"  he  says  kindly.  Please  tell 
me  what  you  want  to,  and  I  will  promise  to  listen 
attentively." 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  says  Vera  with  a  gasp," 
that  it  was  I  who  let  Fleetfoot  out  of  his  stable, 
not  uncle,  as  I  daresay  you  thought." 

"Bless  my  soul!  you  don't  say  so,"'  cried  Lord 
Daventry,  completely  taken  aback  by  this  unex- 
pected announcement.  "But,  pardon  me,"  he 
added,  "I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  have 
to  do  with  the  custody  of  this  horse." 
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"  No,  of  course  not,"  says  Vera,  much  relieved  at 
having  made  this  first  plunge  without  more  disas- 
trous consequences.  "But  I  wanted  to  have  a  good 
look  at  Fleetfoot  by  myself,  and  so  I  got  the  key 
and  came  in  here.  And  then — I'm  afraid  you'll  be 
dreadfully  angry — I  got  up  on  his  back  and  made 
him  give  me  a  trot  around  the  box." 

"Got  up  on  his  back,  did  you  say?"  repeats  his 
lordship,  looking  bewildered.  "Did  you  fly  up? 
I  really  do  not  see  any  other  means,"  glancing 
round,  "by  which  you  could  have  assisted  your- 
self to  mount." 

Vera  ventures  to  smile. 

"Oh,  I  climbed  up  by  the  manger,"  she  says 
naively.  "  That  was  easy  enough," 

"Was  it?" 

And  Lord  Daventry  regards  his  companion  with 
no  little  amusement. 

"But  excuse  me;  I'm  afraid  I  am  very  stupid, 
but  I  really  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
Fleetfoot  having  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
to  take  an  evening's  ramble?" 

"  Oh,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  got 
frightened,  you  see,  because  I  heard  uncle's  voice 
suddenly,  for  he  is  dreadfully  particular  about 
your  horse,  and  in  my  hurry  to  get  away  I  never 
closed  the  door  properly.  Now,  do  you  see?  But, 
oh,  you  won't  be  vexed  with  uncle  now,  will  you? 
I  couldn't  sleep  last  night  for  thinking  how  I  could 
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manage  to  tell  you  how  it  all  happened,  because,  I 
knew  uncle  would  not  tell  on  me.  And  now  I  am 
so  glad  I  have  seen  you.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
very  angry  with  me.  Is  Fleetfoot  very  much 
hurt?" 

Lord  Daventry  looks  down  into  the  little  anx- 
ious face  before  him. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not 
hurt  at  all,"  he  says,  cheerfully.  "So  pray, 
Miss—" 

Despard,"  replies  Vera  with  dignity. 
Pray,  Miss  Despard,  do  not  look  so  anxious 
over  it.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  having 
made  clear  to  me  what,  I  must  confess,  puzzled  me 
a  little  before;  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  your 
uncle  that  you  have  done  so." 

"  And  you  forgive  me?"  inquires  Vera  anxiously. 

"That  is  understood,"  replies  his  lordship  grace- 
fully. "Good-afternoon,"  and  he  smilingly  holds 
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out  his  hand. 

But  Yera,  who  has  caught  sight  of  her  uncle  in 
the  distance,  is  not  even  conscious  of  this  delicate 
attention,  and  with  a  hasty  "good-bye/"  she  is  off 
and  out  of  sight  before  he  can  look  round. 

"I  have  been  making  friends  with  your  niece, 
Garland,"  remarks  Lord  Daventry,  presently,  as 
the  two  leave  the  stables  together  and  make  their 
way  round  to  the  front  door,  before  which  a  splen- 
did chestnut  horse  is  being  led  up  and  down  by  one 
of  the  farm  grooms. 
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My  niece?'  echoes  Mr.  Garland,  looking  sur- 
prised. 

"Yes,"  says  his  lordship,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "  She  has  been  giving  me  a  correct  account  of 
what  took  place  yesterday,  regarding  that  unlucky 
horse  of  mine.  Upon  my  word  1  don't  know  which 
to  admire  most,  the  uncle's  generosity  or  the 
niece's  truthfulness. 

Mr.  Garland  looks  rather  taken  aback  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  laughs. 

"Ah!  that  is  just  like  Yera.  She  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  wild  ness  and  goodness." 

"Ah,  well,"  remarks  his  lordship  as  he  places  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  "your  wife  will  make  something 
of  Miss  Vera  yet,  if  you  give  her  over  into  her 
hands.  Good-day  to  you,  Garland." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HETTY  AND  VERA  GO  TO  MARKET. 

ONE  morning,  Vera,  having  got  through  her 
duties  of  bed-making,  dusting,  and  attending  to 
the  poultry,  finds  her  way  into  the  dairy,  where 
Hetty,  with  a  flushed  and  heated  countenance  is 
hard  at  work  churning. 

"How  deliciously cool  it  is  in  here !" she  remarks, 
seating  herself  on  an  inverted  milk-pail. 

"You  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  were  churning," 
answers  Hetty,  briefly.  "I  daresay  you  find  it 
cool,  sitting  there  doing  nothing,"  she  presently 
adds  rather  crossly.  "  Where's  Toodles  ?  Aren't 
you  going  to  take  her  out?" 

"She  doesn't  seem  very  well,  so  aunt  thought 
she  had  better  stay  in  this  morning.  I'll  try  and 
help  you  with  that,  Hetty,  if  you  like." 

"Do  you  think  you  could?"  and  her  cousin  eyes 
her  doubtfully. 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  I  have  never  done  anything 
of  the  kind.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  great  art  in 
it,  is  there?" 

"  No ;  patience  is  the  chief  thing  needed,  I  think. 
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It's  a  good  thing  for  working  off  one's  temper 
though,  and  I  am  just  about  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
this  morning.  Everything  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
most  determined  way  ever  since  I  got  up.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  stumble  in  going  upstairs 
with  Toodles,  and  because  her  hand  got  a  little 
knock  against  the  banisters  which  wouldn't  have 
hurt  a  fly,  Margaret  must  needs  come  flying  out 
into  the  hall,  and  go  on  at  me  as  if  I  had  done  it 
on  purpose.  Then  that  put  me  into  a  fluster  of 
course,  and  when  I  came  down  again  I  upset  the 
kettle  over  father's  boots.  That  stupid  Sally  had 
put  them  close  to  the  fender,  just  as  if  it  were  win- 
ter. Then  in  hurrving  to  get  the  boots  out  of  the 
water  I  trod  on  the  cat's  tail,  and  it  must  needs 
howl  as  if  it  thought  I  had  done  that  on  purpose. 
Oh,  dear  me !  nothing  seems  to  go  right  this  morn 
ing,  and  now  the  butter  won't  come.  I  declare  I'm 
tired  of  life!" 

Yera  listens  to  this  catalogue  of  misfortunes 
with  becoming  gravity.  But  she  does  not  say 
much,  for  Hetty,  like  herself,  is  inclined  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  she  (Yera)  does  not  feel  sure  of  how 
her  sympathy  might  be  received.  So  she  sits  and 
nods  encouragingly,  and  says  "yes'  or  "no,"  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

But  presently  she  gets  up,  and  going  over  to  her 
cousin  she  savs : 

V 

"Now  you  sit  down  there  and  rest,  Hetty.    You 
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do  look  dreadfully  hot  and  tired.  I'll  go  on  with 
the  churning.  There,  is  this  right?" 

"Yes,  says  Hetty.  And  then  a  lump  rises  in  her 
throat,  for  Yera's  simple  words  have  touched  her, 
and  she  has  a  great  mind  to  cry. 

On  seeing  a  tumbler  close  at  hand  on  one  of  the 
shelves,  however,  she  changes  her  mind,  and  get- 
ting up  again  from  the  milk-pail,  she  fills  the  glass 
with  new  milk  and  hands  it  to  Yera. 

"You  have  first  go,"  she  says.  "Oh,  yes,  never 
fear !  I'll  have  some  after." 

Then  Yera  sets  to  work  again,  and  very  soon  the 
butter  begins  to  come,  and  in  another  instant 
there  is  a  soft  "swish,"  as  if,  as  Hetty  says,  it  was 
determined  to  show  that  it  could  "come'  if  it 
chose. 

Yera  looks  rather  alarmed  at  the  sounds  of  the 
revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  churn ;  but 
the  "swishing"  sound  has  an  immediate  and  stim- 
ulating effect  upon  Hetty's  spirits,  which  had  just 
before  been  down  to  zero,  and  once  more  she  is  the 
brisk  little  wToman  of  business. 

Together  the  girls  take  the  sweet-looking  yellow 
butter  from  the  churn,  and  presently  Hetty  initi- 
ates Yera  into  all  the  mysteries  of  weighing  out 
the  different  quantities,  and  making  them  up  in 
the  clear,  snowy  muslins  whbh  hang  close  to  her 
hand,  all  ready  for  market  the  next  day. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Yera,"  Hetty  remarks  pre- 
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sently,  "you  shall  come  to  market  with  Martha 
and  me  to-morrow.  Should  you  like  to,  do  you 
think?" 

"Like  to!"  repeats  Vera,  charmed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  idea.  "Oh,  I'm  sure  I  should.  It 
is  great  fun,  isn't  it?" 

Well,"  says  Hetty,  shaking  her  head  sagely, 

there  is  plenty  of  fun,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  But  there's  plenty  of  business,  too,  and  I 
can  tell  you  it's  tiring  work.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  not 
all  fun,  by  any  means." 

"Will  Martha  mind  though,  do  you  think?" 
asks  Vera,  presently,  her  face  beginning  to  fall. 

"I  don't  know.  She  may.  But  why  don't  you 
get  the  right  side  of  her,  Vera,  and  say  something 
about  going  yourself?  You  always  can  manage 
her  if  you  give  your  mind  to  it  you  know.  I  have 
it !  Martha  is  trying  to  make  herself  a  new  bonnet. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  she  considers  French 
people  capable  of  doing,  it  is  making  bonnets.  I 
expect  she  has  read  something  about  it  some  time 
or  other.  Now  you  offer  to  help  her,  Vera,  and  she 
will  worship  you  now  and  for  evermore.  I'd  go 
and  do  it  right  off,  if  I  were  you.  Then  begin,  cau- 
tiously at  first,  about  to-morrow,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  all  right.  Have  you  settled  with  mother  about 
the  fowls  that  are  to  go  this  time?" 

"Yes;  they  are  put  aside  from  the  others 
already." 
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k>  I  should  like  uncommonly  to  take  those  two 
antediluvian  hens,  that  evidently  do  not  intend  to 
lay  any  more  eggs.'1 

"Well,  why  not?"  inquires  Vera,  who  stands 
drawing*  one  finger  round  the  edge  of  an  empty 
milk-pan  where  the  cream  has  settled.  "I  should." 

"  Oh,  no ;  that  would  never  do.  We  always  have 
to  eat  them  ourselves.  1  daresay  if  we  stew  them 
for  something  like  a  week  we  may  eventually  get 
through  them  by  our  united  efforts,  even  though 
we  all  have  to  send  our  teeth  out  to  be  ground 
afterwards.  There!  run,  Vera.  There  is  Martha, 
and  she  looks  awfully  pleased  about  something. 
Now  is  your  chance." 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  soon  after  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  Hetty,  Vera,  and  Martha  set  off 
in  the  high  dog-cart  for  Hexford,  Hetty  driving, 
with  Vera  seated  beside  her,  and  Martha,  hedged 
in  by  baskets  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  seated  in 
solitary  state  at  the  back. 

Tom  at  the  last  moment  had  been  suddenly  fired 

u 

with  a  desire  to  accompany  the  party ;  but  on  over- 
hearing this  proposition,  Martha  had  put  her  foot 
down  once  and  for  all.  If  Tom  went,  then  she 
staved  at  home.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  thrown 
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out  of  the  dog-cart  a  second  time.  Once  was 
enough  for  that  kind  of  thing ;  and  if  it  was  all  the 
same  to  him,  she  would  rather  keep  her  bones 
whole  than  in  pieces. 
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But  notwithstanding  Tom's  absence,  Martha 
does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  happy  in  her 
mind.  For  one  thing  the  drive  is  a  hilly  one,  and 
therefore  she  always  seems  to  be  tilted  either  un- 
comfortably forwards  or  backwards.  Yera  has  a 
habit  of  constantly  shifting  her  position  too,  and 
every  time  she  does  so  poor  Martha  gets  a  jerk 
which  does  not  at  all  please  her. 

"I  do  wish  as  you'd  try  and  sit  still.  Miss  Ver— 
er,"  she  says  at  length,  rather  crossly.  "It's  all 
very  well  for  you  and  Miss  Hetty  maybe,  sitting  in 
the  front;  but  every  time  you  move  it  jerks  this 
seat  dreadful.  There's  that  basket  of  hens  too. 
I'm  obliged  to  put  one  foot  the  other  side  of  it  to 
keep  it  from  falling  out,  and  I  know  that  big  cheese 
will  go  flying  out  into  the  road  before  ever  we  gets 
to  Hexford.  What  about  that  sample  your  pa 
wanted  you  to  take  to  Mr.  Groves,  Miss  Hetty?'' 

"  Oh,  I  have  it  all  right  Martha,  thanks."  Theri 
in  an  undertone  to  her  cousin : 

"  Do  try  and  be  quiet,  Vera.  It  does  put  Martha 
out  so  to  be  what  she  calls 'jostled.'  We  don't 
want  her  to  be  cross  all  day.  Besides,  it  won't  im* 
prove  the  cheese  if  it  really  does  fall  out.'' 

So  Vera  tries  to  sit  still,  and  a  little  later,  when 
they  drive  up  the  steep,  stony  hill  which  leads 
through  the  principal  street  of  the  town  to  the 
market-place  out  at  the  other  end,  she  looks  a  pat- 
tern of  propriety  as  she  glances  demurely  from  side 
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to  side,  taking  in  all  the  different  aspects  of  the 
novel  scene  before  her  with  keen  interest. 

There  are  plenty  of  inquiring  glances  bent  upon 
the  little  piquant  brown  face  so  close  to  Hetty's 
blooming  fair  one,  and  many  are  the  queries  and 
speculations  as  to  whom  this  little  stranger  can  be. 
But  although  the  curiosity  of  these  good  people  is 
not  satisfied  at  the  moment,  they  are  destined  to 
know  more  about  her  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

Having  left  Bob  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ost- 
ler at  the  "  White  Horse,"  and  bespoken  a  little 
private  room  for  their  luncheon  by  and  bye,  they 
return  to  the  scene  of  booths  and  stalls  again,  and 
both  the  girls  set  to  work  and  help  Martha  in  ar- 
ranging the  stock  with  which  they  had  come  laden. 
Then,  leaving  her  sitting  sedate  and  rather  grim, 
in  a  perfect  bower  of  farm  produce,  with  her  knit- 
ting to  amuse  her  until  the  busy  time  shall  come, 
Hetty  takes  her  cousin  around  the  market  and 
points  out  everything  which  she  thinks  will  amuse 
and  interest  her,  explaining  the  use  of  farm  imple- 
ments, looking  critically  at  the  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  descanting  on  their  defects  or  merit  as  the  case 
may  be ;  for  Hetty,  in  her  wray,  is  as  good  a  little 
farmer  as  her  father  almost. 

Then,  having  given  Martha  a  look-up  and  in- 
formed her  of  their  intentions,  the  girls  go  back 
into  the  town,  there  to  attend  to  sundry  commis- 
sions with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  Hetty — 
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who  is  known  and  liked  by  all  the  townsfolk — ex- 
tracting from  them  solemn  promises  as  to  her  pur- 
chases being  done  up  and  ready  waiting  by  the 
time  they  shall  call  for  them  on  their  way  home. 

But  by  the  time  luncheon  is  over,  and  Martha 
once  more  established  behind  her  goods,  Yera  be- 
gins to  find  it  a  trifle  dull ;  and  having  just  parted 
with  Hetty  (who  has  at  last  descried  the  short, 
stout  figure  of  Mr.  Groves  in  the  distance  and 
darted  off  to  catch  him),  she  casts  about  for  some 
diversion,  and  is  presently  inspired  with  a  brilliant 
idea,  which  she  hastens  to  put  into  practice. 

"Martha,"  cries  the  girl  excitedly,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing before  her,  "Miss  Hetty  wants  you  at 
once,  over  there!"  nodding  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  her  cousin  has  really  gone. 

Martha  looks  wildly  round,  and  then  brings  her 
eyes  back  to  the  bright,  sparkling  face  before  her. 

"What  is  it  she  wants,  Miss  Ver — er?  Won't 
you  do  as  well?" 

"Oh,  no,"  cries  the  girl,  impressively.  "It  is 
nothing  that  I  understand.  Look  here,  Martha,  if 
it's  because  you  are  afraid  to  leave  the  stall,  I'll 
mind  it  till  you  come  back.  I  know  just  what  to 
do.  I've  seen  it  all  dozens  of  times  at  St.  Malo. 
Quick !  tell  me  the  prices.  I  see  you  have  sold  all 
the  green  stuff."  And  then  as  Martha,  gradually 
becoming  persuaded  as  to  the  necessity  of  her  tern- 
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porary  absence,  states  the  prices  of  the 
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articles  in  a  slow,  deliberate  manner,  which  nearly 
sets  Vera  dancing  with  impatience,  the  girl  rapidly 
jots  down  on  a  little  bit  of  paper  which  has  flut- 
tered over  from  another  stall. 

"  There !  I've  got  them  all ;  and  oh !  do  be  quick 
now,  there's  a  good  soul.  Miss  Hetty  will  be  in 
such  a  way." 

But  at  this  point  Martha,  who  is  still  engaged  in 
giving  little  pulls  here  and  there  to  the  necks  of  the 
fowls  which  are  dangling  over  the  edge  of  a  large 
wooden  box,  suddenly  pauses. 

"Why,  look  here,  Miss  Ver — er!"  she  cries.  "If 
I  don't  believe  that  that  their  pair  of  fowls  is  the 
very  two  as  your  aunt  and  me  set  aside  as  being 
no  good  yesterday!  However  in  the  world  did 
they  get  along  with  the  rest?" 

"  Perhaps  they  are  not  the  same  two,"  suggests 
Yera,  with  some  slight  trace  of  anxiety  in  her 
voice. 

"Oh,  yes  they  are,"  says  Martha  decidedly.  "I 
should  know  them  two  fowls  anywhere.  Well,  we 
must  take  them  back  again,  that's  all.  Now  then, 
Miss  Ver — er,  which  way  did  you  say?  Mind,  eggs 
three  halfpence  each,  and  butter  one-and-six.  It's 
mortal  dear,  but  it  can't  helped  at  this  time  of  the 
year." 

in 
eion, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JOE  HALLETT  BUYS  A  PAIR  OF  FOWLS. 

YERA,  left  to  herself,  stands  critically  surveying 
her  goods. 

"I'll  sell  every  single  thing  if  I  can,7'  she  says  to 
herself,  while  her  eyes  sparkle  at  the  success  of  her 
plan.  "  I  know  aunt  is  often  short  of  money  for  the 
housekeeping,  and  I  will  just  see  if  I  can't  take  her 
home  quite  a  nice  little  sum.  These  two  old  hens 
shall  be  sold,  I  am  determined.  They  shall  not  go 
home  again,  so  they  need  not  think  it.  I  am  sorry 
L  wras  obliged  to  pluck  them  though,  because  I 
must  say  their  skins  are  yellow  and  coarse  as 
parchment."  And  Vera  places  the  pair  of  doubt- 
ful-looking fowls  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  front 
of  the  others,  having  first  patted  and  pinched  up 
their  flesh  until  they  look  quite  plump  and  respect- 
table. 

At  this  moment  a  stout  youth,  with  a  short 
hunting-crop  in  his  hand,  slowly  looms  into  sight. 
The  expression  on  his  face  is  one  of  distinct  bore- 
dom ;  and  as  Yera's  eyes  light  upon  him,  she  tlce  • 
that  with  a  little  judicious  management  >  more- 
prove  a  desirable  customer.  wouldn't 

.now  I" 
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"  Good-afternoon,"  she  remarks  brightly,  throw- 
ing a  quick  glance  from  her  dark  sparkling  eyes, 
which  causes  the  young  gentleman  to  immediately 
come  to  a  halt  beside  the  stall. 

"Any  thing  in  my  way?  "she  goes  on  demurely. 
"Eggs, — butter, — cheese?  You  won't  taste  such 
butter  as  ours  anywhere.  And  so  cheap  too! 
Shall  I  put  you  up  some?  How  many  pounds? 
Two — three?  Thanks.  Three  pounds  of  butter  at 
two  shillings.  That  will  be  six  shilli?igs,  won't  it?''3 

"Isn't  that  rather  dear?"  mildly  objects  the 
youth,  looking  helplessly  round,  as  if  he  thought 
he  had  got  into  the  wrong  place.  "I — I  thought 
this  was  the  Garlands'  stall !  I'm  sure  I  saw  Mar- 
tha Dawson  here  this  morning.'1 

"Yes.  So  you  did,  I  daresay.  This  is  the  Gar- 
lands' stall,  and  I  am  the  new  dairy-maid." 

"0 — h!':  And  the  stout  youth  looks  somewhat 
relieved,  though  also  slightly  incredulous.  "But, 
I  say,  you  know !  'pon  my  word,  that  is  dearer 
than  usual!'1 

k-  Is  it?"  ssvys  Vera  naively.  "  Well,  you  see,  the 
hens  are  laying  so  badly  just  now!"  And  oblivi- 
ous of  the  irrelevance  of  her  remark,  she  turns  to 
her  other  wares. 

"Now,  if  you  want  a  tine  pair  of  fowls — these 
ire  real  beauties.  Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't  look  at 
s  I  were  you  :  they  are  mere  skin  and  bone 
'd  to  these.  Just  feel  the  weight  of  one  of 
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these.  They  are  awfully  heavy."  And  taking  the 
young  fellow  unawares,  Vera  drops  one  of  the 
largest  and  boniest  hens  into  his  hands. 

"By  jove!  yes.  So  it  is!"  And  hastily  return- 
ing the  bird  to  Vera,  he  stoops  and  recovers  his 
hunting  whip,  \vhich  he  had  dropped  in  his  efforts 
to  appear  at  home  with  the  fowl. 

"You  would  like  the  pair,  of  course?"  continues 
Vera,  anxious  to  complete  her  bargain.  "And, 
dear  me!  you  have  nothing  to  carry  them  in.  That 
is  awkward.  Oh,  I  know.  I  will  pack  them  all  up 
nicely  in  this  basket  that  we  brought  the  tomatoes 
in.  You  can  return  it  any  time  you  are  riding 
over  our  way.  You  know  the  address,  of  course. 
The  Gabled  Farm." 

And  Vera,  turning  away  from  the  perplexed 
youth,  busies  herself  in  packing  the  fowls  and  the 
butter  into  a  tiny  hamper. 

"But,  I  say'  breaks  out  the  unfortunate  pur- 
chaser after  having*  watched  the  girl's  operations 
in  a  dreamy,  helpless  sort  of  a  way  for  a  few  min- 
utes. "I  say,  you  know,  I  never  meant  to  buy 
these  things !  'pon  my  word  I  didn't !  We've  scores 
of  fowls  at  home,  and  butter  too.  Only  I  don't 
mind  about  that,  because  ni}^  mother  says  there's 
no  such  butter  anywhere  as  at  the  Gabled  Farm." 

"  Then  what  makes  you  grumble  at  the  price?" 
says  Vera,  privately  wishing  she  had  asked  more. 

"Why,  because — well,  hang  it  all,  you  couldn't 
ask  more  if  the  cows  were  oil  strike,  you  know  I" 
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Vera  shows  her  little  white  teeth. 

"You  ought  not  to  grudge  it,"  she  says,  "when 
you  have  got  the  fowls  at  such  a  bargain.  Just 
think!  a  pair  of  fine  birds  like  these  for  six-and- 
six.  Why,  its  giving  them  away.  If  I  had  sold 
them  separately  I  should  have  charged  three-and- 
nine  each,  but  I  have  taken  off  a  shilling  as  you 
wanted  the  pair." 

"But  what  in  the  world  am  T  to  do  with  them?" 
cries  her  victim,  desperately.  "I  dare  not  take 
them  home ;  they  would  think  I  had  gone  raving 
mad!" 

"Give  them  to  some  old  woman  to  make  broth 
with,"  replies  Vera  promptly.  "And  now,  let  me 
see.  Don't  talk  to  me,  please,  while  I  am  calculat- 
ing. Six  shillings  for  the  butter,  and  six-and-six 
for  the  fowls — that  will  be  twelve-and-six  won't  it? 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  don't  want  any  eggs? 
Only  twopence  each,  and  fine  ones  too." 

"Everything  seems  uncommon  dear  to-day," 
remarks  the  young  fellow  rather  glumly,  as  he 
takes  a  sovereign  out  of  his  pocket  and  lays  it 
down.  "And  what  am  I  to  do  with  these  blessed 
fowls? — oh!  there's  old  Bridget  Price.  By  jove, 
I'll  give  them  to  her/'  And  hastily  gathering  up 
his  change,  he  seizes  the  basket  and  hurries  off. 

In  the  meantime,  poor  unfortunate  Martha  has 
been  tramping  round  a:i:l  round  the  market  in 
search  of  her  young  mistress,  as  to  whose  where- 
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abo ats  she  had  received  the  lucid  information  that 
she  was  "over  there." 

Hot,  and  rather  cross,  she  suddenly  comes  upon 
Hetty,  talking  and  laughing  in  the  midst  of  a  lively 
group  of  friends,  and  certainly  not  looking  anxious 
about  anything  or  anybody. 

"I  thought  T  should  never  find  you,"  pants  Mar- 
tha. "  What  is  it,  Miss  Hetty  ?" 

"What  is  what?"  inquires  Hetty,  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

Then  ensues  an  explanation,  and  Martha,  indig- 
nant and  apprehensive,  makes  the  best  of  her  way 
back  with  all  possible  speed,  Hetty  closely  follow- 
ing. But  as  they  near  the  now  busy  scene  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  once  more,  they  both  come  to  a 
sudden  stand-still,  looking  in  each  other's  faces 
with  silent  dismay. 

For  round  the  stall  where  Martha  had  left  Yera, 
with  never  a  thought  of  mischief,  there  stands  a 
motley  group  of  farmers  and  farmers'  lads,  who, 
with  hands  thrust  down  deep  into  their  capacious' 
pockets,  and  their  hats  at  the  back  of  their  heads, 
seem  to  be  enjoying  some  joke  with  a  keen  relish. 

Every  now  and  then  a  clear  young  voice  rises 
above  the  roars  of  laughter  which  cause  Martha 
and  Hetty  such  consternation. 

"Allez  done  /'•  cries  this  familiar  voice  in  a  high- 
pitched  key.  "Regardez  ce  beurre,  et  ces  oeufs.  Ma 
foi;  qu'il  est  bon  marche!r  And  then  there  rings 
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out  a  silvery  peal  of  laughter,  which  is  feebly  echoed 
by  the  admiring  crowd,  who,  nevertheless,  feel  that 
they  are  rather  out  of  it  somehow  this  time. 

"Sakes  alive!'  cries  Martha,  grasping  Hetty's 
arm.  "If  she  isn't  talking  that  foreign  lingo  of 
hers  to  them  simple  country  folk.  There! — and 
using  bad  language  again,  I  do  declare!" 

" Nonsense!''  says  Hetty,  rather  sharply.  "It's 
not  bad  language,  Martha.  How  silly  you  are. 
But  she  must  not  go  on  like  this."  And  leaving 
Martha  to  follow,  she  hastens  round  to  the  back 
of  the  stall. 

"Vera,  Vera!':  she  cries,  desperately,  and  pulls 
her  cousin's  sleeve.  But  Vera  is  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed so  quickly  as  that. 

"Don't,  Hetty !':  she  says,  pettishly,  jerking  her 
sleeve  away.  "I  am  getting  on  so  well,  do  let  me 
alone !  I  have  sold  everything  but  two  pounds  of 
butter  and  a  few  eggs." 

Hetty  considers  the  situation  serious,  however, 
and  though  not  wishing  to  expose  her  cousin  to 
ridicule  by  openly  taking  her  away  from  the  stall, 
she  puts  an  end  to  the  ludicrous  scene  by  taking 
up  her  position  beside  the  girl,  and  looking  round 
at  the  assembled  crowd  with  a  grave,  inquiring 
gaze  peculiar  to  herself  when  at  all  ruffled,  and 
called  by  those  at  home  "  Hetty's  dignity." 

"Martha  will  be  back  in  one  moment,  Cousin 
Vera,"  she  says  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  "  so  we  will 
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begin  to  pack  these  baskets  up  together.  We  shall 
be  starting  for  home  soon.  Ah,  here  is  Martha,  so 
we  can  leave.  She  will  see  to  the  baskets  now." 
And  taking  her  cousin  by  the  arm  she  walks  away 
with  her 

"Whatever  made  you  go  on  like  that?"  she  in- 
quires when  they  are  well  out  of  hearing  of  the 
crowd. 

"Like  what,  Hetty?" 

"  Why,  you  know,  Vera.  Telling  Martha  that  I 
wanted  her,  and  then  actually  selling  the  things 
yourself.  And  talking  French  too,  and  making 
everyone  laugh  at  you.  Mother  would  be  so  vexed 
if  she  knew  it.  We  never  sell  the  things  ourselves. 
If  Martha  is  called  away  for  anything  she  always 
gets  one  of  the  other  women  to  mind  the  stall.  I 
do  hope,  Vera,"  and  Hetty  suddenly  stops  short 
and  confronts  her  cousin,  "that  you  asked  proper 
prices  for  the  things.  But  I  don't  suppose  you 
knew  them  any  more  than  Adam." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did,"  cries  Vera, laughing  and  throw- 
ing back  her  head.  "  Besides,  I  suited  my  prices  to 
my  customers." 

"Vera!" 

"Well,  why  not?" 

"Why — why  it's  not  honest,  Vera!''  gasps  Hetty. 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  replies  the  other, 
airily.  "When  I  saw  any  stout,  red-faced  party 
coming  along,  who  looked  like  a  farmer's  wife,  I 
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was  all  propriety.  Called  her '  ma'am,'  and  charged 
one-and.six  for  the  butter,  and  three  halfpence  each 
for  the  eggs.  The  same  with  any  of  the  old  farm- 
ers, of  course.  But  when  any  stupid-looking  country 
youth  honored  me  with  his  patronage,  I  just  asked 
anything  I  liked,  and  of  course  they  paid  it.  The 
same  with  their  fiancees  (sweethearts,  you  would 
say,  I  suppose),  wrho,  if  they  knewr  better,  which  I 
daresay  they  did,  were  too  bashful  to  say  so.  But, 
oh,  Hetty !  you  don't  know  yet  what  a  splendid 
thing  I  have  done.  Got  rid  of  vour  two  favorite 

f-j  *> 

old  hens  for  you !  Sold  them ;  truly  !  But  ma  foi  ! 
what  a  trouble  I  had  with  that  fat  youth !  I  could 
see  he  had  plenty  of  money,  but  he  actually  dared 
to  argue  about  the  prices.  Ah,  there  he  goes, 
over  there." 

"  Over  where?"  demands  Hetty,  pricking  up  her 
ears  at  the  mention  of  a  fat  youth. 

•'Why  there.  Close  to  that  horse.  He  is  talking 
to  someone.  There,  he  is  moving  round  to  the 
other  side ;  nowT  you  can  see  him." 

''Good  gracious!"  exclaims  Hetty.  "  Why,  that 
is  Joe !  You  have  never  been  selling  things  to  him, 
Yera?" 

"Yes.  Why  not?"  inquires  Yera,  unconcernedly. 
"It  was  to  him  I  sold  the  fowls— the  old  hens,  I 


mean.' 


. . 


Good  gracious!"  gasps  Hetty  again,  under  her 
breath.  "What  in  the  world  will  he  do  with 
them?" 
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"That  is  just  what  he  said,"  remarks  Yera,  com- 
posedly, ''but  I  suggested  that  he  should  give 
them  to  some  old  woman,  and  I  believe  he  took  my 
advice.  So  \  ou  need  not  worry  about  it,  Hetty. 
Do  you  often  see  him?"  she  asks,  presently,  a  sud- 
den idea  striking  her. 

"  Yes,  pretty  often,  excepting  in  the  hunting  sea- 
son. No  one  sees  much  of  Joe  Hallett  then." 

"1  wonder  what  he  will  say  when  he  sees  me," 
presently  says  Vera,  musingly.  "Do  you  think  he 
will  be  much  put  out?': 

"  Oh,  no.  Joe  is  hardly  ever  cross  with  anyone. 
The  only  time  1  have  ever  seen  him  lose  his  temper 
is  over  anv  ill-treatment  of  an  animal  which  he 

t/ 

might  chance  to  see.  He  is  so  devoted  to  all 
'beasts'  as  he  calls  them.  Besides,"  continues 
Hetty,  returning  to  the  first  point,  ''even  if  he  were 
put  out  he  wouldn't  show  it,  knowing  you  to  be 


our  cousin/ 


"Ah,  but  that's  just  it.  He  does  not  know  I  am 
anything  of  the  kind.  At  present  he  is  quite  happy 
in  the  belief  that  I  am  the  'new  diarymaid.' 

"Yera!  What  nonsense !  How  should  he  think 
such  a  thing?" 

"Because  I  told  him,  naturally.  I  told  all  the 
other  people,  too.  Why,  what's  the  matter, 
Hetty?" 

"Oh,  come  along,  do!"  cries  that  young  lady, 
losing  all  patience.  "I  think  I  had  better  let  every- 
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one  know  who  you  really  are,  or  there  is  no  know- 

*/  */  / 

ing  what  may  happen,  after  all  the  nonsense  3^011 
have  been  talking.  "We  shall  have  the  plow-boys 
and  shepherds,  and  other  members  of  the  aristoc- 
racy asking  you  to  'keep  company'  with  them,  if 
we  don't  mind. 

The  idea  amuses  Yera  immensely,  and  she  goes 
off  into  such  peels  of  laughter  that  Hetty  begins 
to  get  irritated. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  laugh,"  she  says  "but  it 
falls  to  my  share  to  get  you  out  of  this  scrape." 

"Scrape!  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  scrape?"  inquires 
Yera,  demurely. 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  cries  Hetty  im- 

J      U  C/ 

patiently.  "Mischief,  dilemma,  fix — anything  you 
like.  I  only  hope  father  won't  hear  of  it.  I  can 
tell  you  that  3^011  will  hear  of  it,  too,  if  he  does." 

For  the  first  time  since  her  mad  prank  Yera  be- 
gins to  look  grave.  She  is  just  opening  her  mouth 
to  say  something  as  to  the  desirability  of  her 
uncle  not  being  enlightened  on  the  subject,  when 
Hetty  suddenty  exclaims : 

"Ah,  there  is  old  Mrs.  Adam.  She  will  just  suit 
our  purpose  now.  If  I  introduce  3^011  to  her  as  ni3r 
cousin,  the  news  will  be  all  over  the  count3T  before 
we  reach  home.  There  never  was  such  a  gossip  as 
Mrs.  Adam.  She  is  a  veritable  Eve  as  to  curios^v ; 
and  from  the  Ava3'  sne  can  date  back  and  back 
(alwa3rs  about  other  people's  affairs,  though),  she 
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might  really  be  the  spouse  of  the  first  original 
Adam." 

This  garrulous  old  dame  having  received  the  two 
girls  with  many  smiles  and  curtsies,  and  been  at 
length  induced  to  grasp  the  facts  of  the  case,  be- 
comes greatly  disturbed  in  her  mind  as  to  whether 
her  son  Luke,  whom  she  had  requested  to  purchase 
some  of  the  Garland's  butter,  had  possibly  been 
too  free  in  his  manner  while  negotiating  with  the 
young  person  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  a  new 
dairymaid  at  the  Gabled  Farm.  But  on  seeing 
this  interesting  youth  walking  about  in  the  dis- 
tance with  a  florid-looking  damsel  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, she  is  reassured  on  this  point ;  for  she  thank- 
fully remembers  that  he  was  in  this  young  woman's 
custody,  so  to  speak,  when  making  his  purchases, 
and  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  kept  well  in 
hand  during  the  transaction. 

"  And  if  you'll  believe  me,"  the  good  dame  said 
afterwards  to  her  husband,  •' I  never  felt  so  friendly 
like  towards  Maria  Knags  before ;  for  there  wasn't 
no  fear  of  our  boy  a-saying  nothing  as  he  shouldn't 
with  them  sharp  eyes  and  sharper  tongue  standing 
along  side  of  him.  I  do  feel  that  thankful,  to  be 
sure !  Well,  the  young  lady,  Miss  Hetty's  cousin, 
I'm  talking  of,  as  come  from  furrin  parts,  is  a 
queer  one,  and  no  mistake.  But  there !  they  tells 
me  she  is  half  French,  so  what  can  we  expect?  Fpa 
ain't  bad-looking  though,  and  a  rare  one  to 
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She  carries  you  right  away  with  her,  whether  you 
will  or  no.  'Mrs.  Adam,'  says  she,  'I'm  coining  to 
tea  with  you ;  and  you  must  bring*  out  all  your 
best  jam  and  honey,'  she  says,  'and  have  a 
regular  re-churchy  (recherche)  spread  for  me.' 
That  was  what  she  said.  I  asked  Luke  afterwards 
what  're-churchy'  might  mean.  And  he  says, 
'Give  us  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  mother.' 
So  I  tells  him,  and  then  he  says,  '  Oh,  it  means 
slap-up !'  But  I  don't  know.  I  think  more  like  it's 
something;  clerical.  Well,  anywav,  she  and  Miss 

cT>  *J  *J   / 

Hetty  is  coming  to  tea  one  day  next  week,  and  I'm 
thinking  we'd  better  have  an  extra  bake  on. 
Young  people  always  like  cakes,  be  they  gentle 
folks  or  humble." 

The  result  of  this  introduction  of  Vera  to  Mrs. 
Adam  is,  that  by  the  time  Martha,  Hetty,  and  her 
cousin  are  once  more  seated  in  the  dog-cart  and 
threading  their  way  through  the  numberless  vehi- 
cles w7hich  are  congregated  in  and  about  the  mar- 
ket-place, everyone  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two  latter,  and  notwith- 
standing the  trick  played  upon  many  of  them  by 
the  naughty,  mischievous  girl  who  nowr  sits  beside 
her  cousin  looking  a  model  of  propriety,  she  is  in- 
cluded in  the  hearty  "good-nights'  which  the 
q;ood-iiatured  farmers  give  Hetty  and  Martha  as 
drive  through  their  midst, 
description  of  Yera's  wild  prank  is  received 
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with  rather  mixed  feelings  by  those  at  home.  Tom 
is  delighted,  and  only  wishes  he  had  been  there  'to 
see  the  fun !"  Margaret  looks  a  little  bit  shocked, 
but  says  nothing ;  and  Sally,  who  has  caught  a 
word  here  and  there,  and  is  desirous  of  being  fur- 
ther enlightened,  is  promptly  quenched  by  Martha 
who  tells  her  in  very  few  words  to  mind  her  own 
business,  and  not  pry  into  what  doesn't  concern 
her. 

Mrs.  Garland,  however,  scarcely  knows  what  to 
say.  That  the  girl's  intentions  were  good,  in  wish- 
ing to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  for  her 
aunt,  is  evident.  But  she  feels  she  cannot  look 
over  the  two  circumstances,  first,  of  Yera's  having 
charged  wrongly  for  some  of  the  goods,  and  also 
of  having  deceived  the  simple  country-folk  by  let- 
ting them  think  she  was  merely  a  farm-servant, 
instead  of  Mr.  Garland's  niece. 

So  when  the  others  have  all  left  the  room,  Mrs. 
Garland  talks  to  the  girl  kindly  and  quietly,  until 
Yera  sees  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  is  humbled 
accordingly. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  such  a  nice  surprise  to 
you  to  bring  you  home  more  money  than  usual, 
aunt,"  she  sobs  presently;  for,  of  course,  during 
the  slight  lecture,  mild  though  it  Avas,  Yera  has 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  "I  never  meant  to 
cheat,  and  as  for  the  other,  it  was  only  what  papa 
would  have  called  '  a  white  lie.'  '? 
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•'My  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Garland  gravely,  a  lie,  if 
it  is  one  at  all,  can  never  be  a  Avhite  one.  The  fact 
of  your  wishing  to  mind  the  stall,  and  to  have  a 
little  fun,  was  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with 
your  first  having  deceived  Martha,  and  then  the 
people  who  bought  of  you,  who  of  course  believed 
what  you  told  them.  I  do  hope,  my  dear  Vera, 
that  you  will  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you.  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  your  uncle  this  time — indeed,  I 
should  hardly  dare  do  so,  for  he  would  be  so  angry. 
But  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  be  more 
careful  and  thoughtful  in  future.  As  to  the  price 
of  the  things,  we  must  see  to  whom  you  have 
charged  too  much,  and  make  it  up  to  them.  I 
suppose  there  were  not  many?" 

"Oh,  no,  aunt;  only  quite  a  few.  Most  of  my 
customers  were  country-people,  who,  I  guessed, 
would  know  the  right  prices.  I  think  it  was  more 
because  of  the  fun  of  it  all  that  I  got  such  a  lot  of 
money,  because  so  many  left  the  other  stalls  and 
came  to  mine  to  buy." 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  Vera  dries  her  eyes 
and  eats  her  supper  with  unabated  relish;  and 
when,  some  time  later,  she  lays  her  tired  little  head 
upon  her  pillow,  she  dreams  that  she  is  trying  to 
induce  Joe  Hallett  to  buy  golden  eggs  at  ten 
guineas  apiece,  while  an  unusually  fine  fowl,  which 
she  is  in  the  act  of  packing  up  in  a  basket  for  him, 
uddenly  changes  into  Martha  and  runs  away, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  ACCIDENT. 

BEFORE  the  breakfast  things  are  cleared  away 
the  next  morning,  Rosalind  Langley  is  suddenly 
discovered  walking  up  the  gravel  path  to  the 
rose-covered  porch,  and  Tom,  narrowly  escaping 
an  up-set  of  his  coffee-cup,  darts  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive her. 

"  We  have  had  a  letter  from  Arthur,''  she  says, 
seating  herself  beside  Mrs.  Garland  and  declining 
all  overtures  of  cake,  etc.,  on  Tom's  part.  "He  is 
coming  down  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  we  Avant 
you  all  to  come  to  tea  this  evening.  You  can 
spare  them,  Mrs.  Garland,  can't  you?" 

"Whatever  is  he  coming  back  again  so  soon 
for?"  inquires  plain-spoken  Hetty. 

"It  is  about  some  business  Arthur  has  to  do  for 
father,  Hetty.  He  says  he  can't  explain  so  well  by 
letter.  I  expect  he  will  come  down  by  the  12.15 
train.  You  will  come  too,  Vera,  will  you  not? 
Rosalind  adds  kindly;  "and  please  bring  your 
zither  with  you,  I  do  so  want  to  hear  it." 

•4  You  won't  say  that  when  you  have  once  heard 
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it,"  remarks  Tom,  laconically.  "It  is,  without  ex. 
ception,the  most  beastly  miserable  sounding  thing 
you  ever  heard.  Talk  about  giving  one  the  blues 
— I  should  think  it  would  give  one  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow!" 
"Tom!"  exclaims  Margaret,  "How  rude  you 


are.' 


"Well,  I  must  say  it  is  not  a  cheerful  instru- 
ment," remarks  Hetty,  putting  on  her  hat.  "But 
it  has  a  pretty  tone,  and  certainly  Vera  plays  it 
well.  I  should  say  that  if  it  were  not  played  well  it 
w7ould  be  enough  to  make  a  hyaena  cry." 

"Why  a  hyaena?"  demands  Tom. 

"Why  not  a  hyaena?"  retorts  Hetty  with,  dig- 
nity. "  Come  along,  Rosy,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
new  kittens." 

Later  on  in  the  morning,  Vera,  peeping  into  the 
store-room,  finds  her  aunt  busy  unpacking  the 
parcels  of  groceries  which  she  and  Hetty  had 
brought  from  Hexford  the  day  before. 

"I  never  knew  anything  so  vexing,"  says  Mrs. 
Garland  as  the  girl  comes  and  stands  beside  her. 
"They  have  forgotten  to  put  the  coffee  in,  and  I 
don't  believe  there  is  more  than  about  a  tea-spoon- 
ful in  the  house." 

"Will  it  be  wanted,  aunt?  Can't  it  be  done  with- 
out until  next  market-day?" 

"  It  might,  if  it  were  not  for  your  uncle ;  but  he 
Would  rather  not  take  any  breakfast  at  all,  I  be- 
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lieve,  than  take  it  without  coffee.  No;  we  must 
have  it  somehow,  Yera.  Dear  me,  now,  I  wonder 
who  can  be  spared  to  go?'1 

"ToHexford,  aunt?" 

"  Oh,  no.  There's  no  occasion  to  go  all  that  way. 
They  keep  tea  and  coffee  at  the  post-office  at 
Bridgewater,  which  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  here  over  the  fields.  It  is  a  little  longer  by 
the  road." 

"I'll  go,  aunt;  I  feel  as  restless  as  a  cat  this 
morning.  Do  let  me  go,  and  I  can  take  Toodles 
with  me  in  the  go-cart." 

"Very  well.  But  you  had  better  stay  and  have 
your  dinner  first.  It  is  twelve  o'clock  now.  You 
will  get  home  in  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  for  the 
Langleys.  Don't  get  more  than  a  pound,  Yera. 
It  is  sure  to  be  nasty  stuff,  and  I  daresay  that  will 
last  us  till  we  go  to  Hexford  again." 

So  between  two  and  three  o'clock  th.at  afternoon, 
Yera  might  be  seen  trudging  along  the  hot,  dusky 
road,  pushing  before  her  the  little  go-cart,  in  which 
is  seated  Toodles.  This  young  lady  is  in  an  exact- 
ing frame  of  mind,  and  makes  such  constant  de- 
mands on  Vera's  attention,  that  her  head  quite 
aches  with  turning  it  first  to  one  side  then  another 
to  admire  "quack  quacks,"  or  "ba's,"  or  "moos," 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  she  is  not  altogether  sorry 
when  they  arrive  at  the  post-office. 

"Muriel  sit  still  while  Yera  goes  in  here/'  com- 
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mands  the  girl,  drawing  the  little  cart  close  up  to 
the  great,  uneven  curb  in  front  of  the  shop.  "Vera 
won't  be  a  minute." 

Of  course,  the  post-mistress,  who  has  seen  Yera 
before  and  knows  from  where  she  comes,  is  charmed 
at  the  idea  of  a  little  gossip ;  and  her  weighing  out 
of  the  coffee  and  tying  up  of  the  parcel  is  slow  in 
proportion.  However,  it  is  done  at  last,  and  Vera 
is  diving  into  the  depths  of  her  pockets  for  her 
purse,  when  she  is  startled  by  a  loud  hallooing  and 
shouting  from  outside,  which  is  quickly  followed 
by  the  hard,  ringing  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  a  runa- 
way horse,  Avhich,  with  a  smashed-up  dog-cart  be- 
hind it,  is  tearing  madly  through  the  village.  To 
dash  to  the  door,  seize  the  shafts  of  the  go-cart 
and  turn  it  rapidly  out  of  the  path  of  the  horse,  in 
which  it  is  directly  standing,  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant ;  but  at  the  same  moment  a  fearful  crash  of 
glasss  so  startles  and  unnerves  Yera,  that  in  guiding 
.the  little  carriage  round  the  uneven  curb  she  miscal- 
culates her  distance,  and  the  wheel  catching  a  pro- 
jecting corner,  the  whole  thing  is  turned  over  with  a 
force  and  suddenness  which  throws  poor  little  Mu- 
riel out  of  it  on  to  the  hard  flags  in  front  of  the 
little  shop. 

Yera's  face  is  blanched  to  an  almost  deathlike 
whiteness  as  she  darts  forward  and  tenderlv  lifts 

t/ 

her  little  cousin  in  her  arms.  "  What  if  she  should 
be  dead,  or  terribly  hurt  in  someway?"  But  on 
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these  points  the  girl  is  soon  reassured ;  for  Bab}7, 
after  having  stared  at  her  in  rather  a  blank, 
startled  sort  of  way,  hides  her  little  face  on  the 
girl's  shoulder,  and  breaks  into  a  very  natural  fit 
of  sobbing  and  crying.  Vera  hastily  looks  round. 
So  far  as  she  can  judge  no  one  has  seen  the  acci- 
dent, for  even  Mrs.  Smith,  the  post-mistress,  has 
joined  the  little  crowd  higher  up  in  the  village, 
where  the  horse,  after  having  dashed  one  of  the 
shafts  of  the  cart  through  a  shop  window,  has  at 
last  been  stopped  and  captured.  Carrying  the 
child  quickly  into  the  shop,  the  girl  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine her  with  all  the  carefulness  that  an  older 
person  might  have  shown.  Gently  working  all  her 
limbs  and  joints,  feeling  her  head  all  over  carefully, 
and  finally,  when  the  little  one's  sobbing  has  ceased, 
standing  her  cautiously  down  on  her  feet.  But 
not  from  one  of  these  tests  does  little  Muriel  shrink, 
and  Yera  is  just  breathing  a  deep  sigh  of  thankful- 
ness that  such  is  the  case,  when  a  shadow  darkens 
the  doorway,  and  looking  up  she  sees  the  figure  of 
Arthur  Langley  standing  on  the  threshold. 

"HowT  do  you  do,  Miss  Despard?"  he  says,  com- 
ing forward  with  outstretched  hand.  "  There  is 
nothing  wrong,  I  hope?  I  was  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  when  I  saw  the  brute  running  away.  Too  far 
away  to  try  and  stop  it.  It  has  not  hurt  either  of 
you,  has  it?'5 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  says  Yera  quickly.  "We 
had  a  narrow  escape  though,  I  think. " 
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' '  Ah,  so  I  thought,  from  the  little  go-cart  being 
upset." 

A  sudden  fear  tightens  Vera's  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment. How  much  has  this  young  man  seen? 

"Is  it  upset?"  she  asks,  looking  up  innocently 
into  his  face.  "  Oh,  it  must  have  slipped  off  that 
sloping  stone  and  turned  over,  I  suppose.  Poor 
Baby  was  dreadfully  frightened  at  all  the  noise," 
she  adds  after  a  minute.  "Which  way  were  you 
coining?" 

Arthur  Langley  looks  at  her  a  little  curiously. 
"Down  the  hill,"  he  says  slowly.  "Didn't  I  say 
so?  I  was  on  my  way  to  this  very  shop  to  post 
some  letters  Ah,  well,"  after  a  short  pause,  "I 
am  glad  it  was  no  worse.  I  see  they  have  stopped 
the  horse  now,  and  here  comes  Mrs.  Smith.  Will 
Toodles  come  to  Arthur?"  and  he  holds  out  his 
arms. 

Yera  gives  the  child  up  to  him  a  little  reluctantly, 
and  with  a  face  as  flushed  now  as  it  was  pale 
before,  she  turns  away  to  settle  with  the  post-mis- 
tress for  the  coffee.  That  done,  she  follows  the 
others  out  of  the  shop  and  stands  silently  watch- 
ing the  young  man,  as  with  one  hand  he  rights  the 
little  carriage,  and  having  ascertained  that  it  has 
sustained  no  damage,  wheels  it  forward  and  care- 
fully places  the  child  in  it.  Then  he  looks  at  Vera. 

"  Shall  I  wheel  it  for  you  ?  I  am  bound  for  home 
also,  and  you  look  tired  and  fagged.  I  daresay 
this  affair  has  frightened  you?" 
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"  Oh,  no,  "says  Yera,  feeling  rather  inclined  to 
choke,  partly  at  the  effect  of  the  kind  words,  partly 
at  her  ever-recurring  fear  of  what  he  may  have 
seen.  "I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  horses.  But  still 
it  was  rather  alarming  to  see  a  horse  and  trap 
without  any  driver  tearing  along  in  that  fashion. 
I  am  so  thankful  we  were  not  in  the  way,  or  we 
might  really  have  got  into  the  wars  seriously." 
And  Yera  laughs  rather  nervously  as  she  glances 
up  at  her  companion. 

But  Arthur  is  absorbed  in  studying  the  sky  and 
does  not  notice  the  laugh,  and  Yera  is  again 
thrown  into  an  agony  of  doubt.  There  is  a  long 
embarrassed  silence  after  that,  during  which  Yera's 
thoughts  are  busy. 

"I  wish  I  had  told  him  all  about  it,"  she  thinks 
to  herself.  "There  is  no  harm  done,  and  it  seems 
so  stupid  now.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Langley  did  see 
Baby  fall.  I  can't  help  thinking  that  he  did  by 
his  manner!  How  stupid  it  was  of  me.  It  seems 
just  as  if  I  had  told  a  story,  and  all  for  nothing. 
Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  It  would  make  things 
look  worse  if  I  were  to  say  anything  now  when  I 
have  just  as  good  as  told  him  we  were  both  out  of 
the  way.  A  nice  opinion  he  would  have  of  me. 
And  after  all  I  haven't  told  any  story.  It  was 
only  that  I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  about  it 
lest  they  should  all  think  I  had  been  careless,  and 
then,  perhaps,  they  wouldn't  trust  Baby  with  me 
again.  I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder  if  he  knows 
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And  with  these  and  similar  reflections,  Vera  suc- 
ceeds (or  at  least  she  thinks  she  does)  in  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  a  small  persistent  voice,  which  keeps 
whispering, "  You  ought  to  tell — you  ought  to  tell," 
until  the  very  air  seems  to  resound  with  the  words. 
The  birds,  as  they  fly  across  from  tree  to  tree, 
take  up  the  refrain.  The  brook,  alongside  of  which 
they  presently  have  to  walk  for  some  yards,  and 
which  seems  more  bustling  and  animated  than 
usual,  takes  the  words  up  the  moment  they  come 
within  earshot ;  only  this  seems  to  speak  in  a  more 
peremptory  manner  than  the  birds.  Then  pres- 
ently they  come  to  a  farm,  and  as  they  pass  the 
yard,  a  conceited-looking  cock  which  is  standing 
on  a  heap  of  rubbish  suddenly  flaps  his  wings  and 
crows,  "You  ought,  you  ought  to  tel— 1,"  in  quite 
an  aggressive  manner ;  while  the  hens  repeat  the 
advice,  only  more  deliberately,  and  with  certain 
spasmodic  jerks  peculiar  to  hens  in  general. 

Presently  Arthur  Langley  looks  up,  and  with  the 
consciousness  perhaps  that  he  has  not  been  mak- 
ing himself  very  entertaining,  says  suddenly : 

"  You  ought  to  tell  me—"  ( Vera's  heart  jumps)— 
"all  about  your  adventure  with  Lord  Daventry." 

"Oh,"  says  Vera,  smiling  feebly,  and  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  how  did  you  hear  about  that?" 

"Oh,  how  does  one  hear  about  anything?"  re- 
plies Arthur,  laughingly.  "But  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  believe  it  was  Rosy  who  told  me  in 
one  of  her  letters.  Tom  told  her,  I  suppose." 
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"I'll  owe  Tom  one  for  that,"  laughs Vera  threat- 
eningly. "How  dare  he  go  and  make  my  misfor- 
tunes public  like  that?" 

"Yes,  quite  right.  I'd  punching  head  if  I  were 
you,  Miss  Despard.  Tom  wants  taking  down  a 
notch  or  two  sometimes." 

"Oh,  and  he  gets  it ;  what  with  Hetty  and  me 
too.  Poor  boy !  he'll  soon  be  going  back  to  school. 
I  must  say  the  house  is  not  like  the  same  when 
Tom  is  out  of  it ;  but  he  is  only  a  weekly  boarder, 
as  of  course  you  know,  and  I  shall  look  forward  to 
the  Saturdays  coming  round.  He  is  already  talk- 
ing of  how  he  means  '  to  take  it  out  of  us  all  while 
he  is  at  home.'  I  don't  know  what  Toodles  will  do 
when  the  day  for  his  departure  actually  arrives. 
She  perfectly  adores  Tom,  and  as  a  rule  he  is  very 
good  to  her." 

After  this  there  is  another  long  embarrassing 
silence,  for  the  mention  of  Toodles  has  sent  Vera's 
thoughts  flying  back  to  the  late  catastrophe,  and 
she  begins  to  be  in  terror  lest  Arthur  should  pro- 
pose going  in  with  her  when  they  reach  home, 
when  he  would,  of  course,  be  certain  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  runaway  horse. 

So  after  turning  it  all  over  in  her  mind  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  suddenly  says : 

"Mr.  Langley!" 

" Miss  Despard!" 

Vera  laughs  a  little  uncomfortably. 
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1 1  wanted  to  ask  you— I  want  to  tell  you,— that 
is,  that — that — " 

"Yes?"  queries  Arthur. 

"  Well,  I  mean,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  If  aunt 
were  not  told  anything  about  the  accident  this 
afternoon." 

"What  accident?"  says  Arthur,  looking  round 
rather  sharply. 

"Why,  about  the  horse,  of  course,"  explains 
Vera,  with  crimson  cheeks.  "  What  other  accident 
was  there?" 


"  Ah,  to  be  sure.    I  forgot." 


Vera  tries  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  young  man's 
face,  but  he  is  busily  engaged  in  settling  little  Mu- 
riel more  comfortably  in  her  carriage,  and  she  can 
only  catch  sight  of  one  ear  and  the  corner  of  his 
moustache. 

"I  think,"  she  goes  on  presently,  after  due  re- 
flection, "that  after  all  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  tell 
my  aunt  about  it  all.  She  is  so  nervous,  that  if 
you  said  anything  about  it  too,  she — she  would 
think  perhaps  that  Baby  had — had  been  in  some 
danger,  you  know.  Whereas,  of  course,"  she  adds 
airily,  "  I  got  her  out  of  the  way  before  the  horse 
was  near  her." 

"Of  course,"  remarks  Arthur,  a  little  absently. 
"And  as  you  say,  it  will  certainly  be  best  for  you 
to  give  the  account  yourself.  You  see,  I  was  too 
far  away  to  see  exactly  what  happened ;  so  per- 
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haps  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  be  out  of  it,  as  it 


were.' 


This  reply  is  at  once  a  relief  and  a  fresh  anxiety 
to  Vera's  mind.  For  while  implyingthat  he  intends 
preserving  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the  doings  of 
that  afternoon,  the  "exactly'  which  Arthur  had 
brought  out  with  such  emphasis  and  deliberation 
instantly  inspires  her  again  with  the  dread  that  he 
has  seen  more  than  she  would  have  wished.  At 
this  instant  they  reach  the  gate  of  the  Gabled 
Farm,  and  Vera,  shaking  off  her  anxiety  pretty 
successfully,  thanks  her  companion  gracefully  for 
his  escort  home,  and  taking  the  shafts  of  the  little 
cart  into  her  own  hands  once  more,  she  nods  her 
adieux  and  passes  through  the  gate,  which  she 
closes  after  her. 

"You  will  see  us  at  the  vicarage  presently,"  she 
calls  over  it.  And  Arthur  Langley,  strolling  slowly 
towards  his  home  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
thinks  to  himself : 

"Hum!  Strange  girl.  I  can't  make  her  out. 
And  yet  I  am  sure  I  did  see  the  child  fall.  Well,  I 
suppose  she  will  make  it  all  right  with  her  aunt." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TOODLES  IS  ILL. 

THE  evening  at  the  vicarage  was  not  altogether  a 
very  successful  one.  Everyone  had  seemed  dull 
somehow;  and  Vera's  one  solo  on  her  zither, 
played  in  a  careless,  nonchalant  manner,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  far  away  (which  very  likely  they 
were),  did  not  conduce  to  the  liveliness  of  the 
party.  Arthur,  too,  had  been  absent  a  great  deal, 
having  business  matters  to  talk  over  with  his 
father  in  the  study,  and  when  he  did  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  he  had  devoted  himself  so  exclusive- 
ly to  Margaret,  that  Vera,  sitting  sullenly  in  a  cor- 
ner by  herself,  was  pleased  to  take  umbrage 
thereat. 

So  much  so  indeed,  that  as  she  and  Hetty  stand 
working  busily  together  in  the  diary  the  next 
morning,  the  former  makes  formal  complaint  to 
her  cousin  of  what  she  calls  "that  stupid  young 
man's  impoliteness." 

"Was  he  impolite?"  inquires  Hetty,  rather  in- 
credulously. 

"  Why,  of  course  he  was,  Hetty.    I  don't  believe 
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he  spoke  three  words  to  either  you  or  me  the  whole 
evening." 

Hetty  laughs. 

"Oh,  we  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.  It's  an  understood  thing  with  all  of  us  that 
Arthur  doesn't  trouble  about  anyone  else  if  once  he 
can  get  Margaret  to  talk  to.  It  has  always  been 
like  that  ever  since  they  were  both  in  pinafores." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  are  satisfied,  I  suppose  it  is  all 
right,"  says  Vera,  crossly;  "but  I  must  say  I  like 
people  to  be  polite  to  everyone.  French  people 
are." 

"  Oh,  if  it  comes  to  that,  we  can  be  just  as  polite 
in  England  as  they  are  in  France,"  remarks  Hetty, 
with  her  head  in  the  air.  "I  didn't  notice  myself 

*> 

that  Arthur  was  impolite.  I  tell  you  what  I  did 
think  though,  and  that  is  that  the  rest  of  us  were 
all  about  as  dull  and  stupid  as  we  could  well  man- 
age to  be.  I  should  think  Mrs.  Langley  was  de- 
lighted to  get  rid  of  us  all." 

"Are  they  engaged,  then?"  presently  asks  Vera, 
after  a  short  silence. 

" Engaged ! — who?"  cries  Hetty,  staring  blankly. 

"  Why,  Margaret  and  Mr.  Langley,  of  course." 

"Good  gracious!"  And  Hetty  sits  down  on  a 
tub.  "Whatever  makes  you  ask  such  a  thing? 
Of  course  they  are  not  engaged.  There's  no  time 
to  think  about  such  nonsense  here,  I  can  assure 
you.  Arthur  has  his  studies  to  attend  to,  and 
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Margaret  has  her  work.  It's  very  hard  if  a  per- 
son can't  like  talking  to  one  person,  more  than  to 
any  other  person,  without  being  set  down  as  en- 
gaged. Upon  my  word!"  and  Hetty  vacates  the 
tub  again  with  dignity.  But  here  a  diverson  is 
caused  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Tom. 

11 1  say,  you  two,  have  you  heard  what's  up?"  he 
cries,  breathlessly,  and  looking  rather  scared. 
"Toodles  isn't  well,  and  the  doctor  is  there  now." 

The  skimmer  which  Vera  is  holding  drops  to  the 
ground  with  a  clatter. 

"Vera!  How  careless  of  you!':  cries  Hetty. 
•You  have  splashed  all  the  front  of  my  apron/1 

"Yes,"  continues  Tom.  "  It's  quite  true;  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  I  met  Meg  in  the  hall  just 
now,  and  she  was  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge." 

"Cold,  I  expect,"  says  Hetty,  briefly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,"  says  Tom  with  an  air  of 
superior  wisdom.  "No  one  would  look  so  solemn 
about  a  cold,  you  know.  Hallo,  Vera,  where  are 
you  off  to?" 

"Going  to  feed  the  poultry.  There's  nothing 
more  to  be  done  here,"  and  Vera  disappears  in  the 
direction  of  the  farmyard. 

t> 

Tom  places  one  finger  over  another,  so  as  to 
form  a  cross,  and  holding  them  up  before  his  sister, 
nods  meaningly. 

"Yes,  she  is  not  very  amiable1  this  morning,"  re- 
marks Hetty,  as  she  dries  her  hands  upon  a  cloth. 
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"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what  has  put  her  out." 
And  then  with  a  glance  round  to  see  that  all  is  left 
in  trim  order,  she  betakes  herself  to  the  garden, 
followed  by  Tom. 

In  the  meantime  the  doctor,  a  downright,  plain- 
speaking  man  of  about  fifty,  is  standing  up  in  the 
parlor,  saying  a  few  parting  words  to  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, and  looking  the  while  intently  at  little 
Muriel,  who  lies,  ill  and  heavy-eyed,  in  Margaret's 
lap. 

"  Well,  I'll  look  in  later  on  in  the  day,'1  lie  says, 
taking  up  his  hat.  "  Don't  let  her  sleep  if  you  can 
help  it.  This  state  of  torpor  is  quite  unnatural 
unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  And  of 
that  I  am  pretty  well  sure  in  my  own  mind." 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  Dr.  Wrench,"  replies 
Mrs.  Garland,  looking  a  little  annoyed.  "The 
child  was  hardly  out  of  my  sight  the  whole  day, 
excepting  when  Vera,  my  niece,  took  her  out  in  the 
afternoon." 

"Oh,  excepting  then!  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Garland, 
you  have  your  opinion  and  I  have  mine,  so  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said,  I  suppose." 

But  Mrs.  Garland  having  caught  sight  of  Vera 
in  the  garden,  opens  the  window  and  calls  to  her. 

"Come  here,  my  dear;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'3 
Then  turning  to  Dr.  Wrench  she  says : 

"I  feel  sure  Vera  would  have  told  me,  had  any- 
thing happened.  However,  we  shall  see  what  she 
says." 
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Now  Vera,  who  had  been  thinking  the  matter 
over  in  the  garden,  ever  since  she  had  heard  that 
the  doctor  was  in  the  house,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  sooner  or  later  some  interview  of  this 
description  was  sure  to  take  place.  So  being 
thoroughly  prepared,  she  presents  herself  before  her 
•aunt  with  a  smiling  face,  which  quite  reassures 
Mrs.  Garland,  though  not  perhaps  the  doctor. 

Turning  round  rather  sharply,  he  says  : 

"Ah,  good-morning,  Miss  Vera.  So  you  were 
out  with  this  little  one  yesterday,  eh?  Now,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  if  anything  happened  during 
that  time  which  was  likely  to  have  upset  her  in  any 
way?" 

"Well,"  replies  Vera,  cheerfully,  "we  were  both 
rather  frightened  by  a  runaway  horse ;  but  we  got 
well  out  of  the  way  before  it  came  near,  as  Mrs. 
Smith  can  tell  you.  She  was  standing  by  her  shop 
door.  Baby  was  very  frightened  at  first  by  all  the 
noise  and  confusion,  but  she  soon  got  over  that." 

"And  you  did  not  leave  her  with  anyone  else,  I 
suppose?  You  are  quite  sure  she  was  not  out  of 
your  sight  all  the  time?" 

"Oh,  quite  sure,"  replies  Vera,  conclusively,  and 
looking  a  little  aggrieved.  "Baby  wras  with  no 
one  but  myself,  until  Mr.  Langley  came  into  the 
post-office;  then  we  all  came  home  together." 

The  doctor  muses  for  a  few  instants.  Then  tak- 
ing up  his  hat  once  more  he  repeats  his  former 
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statement,  that  he  will  look  in  later  in  the  day,  and 
followed  bv  Mrs.  Garland  leaves  the  room. 

f 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her,  Margaret?"  asks 
Vera,  kneeling  down  beside  her  cousin,  and  taking 
one  of  Muriel's  hands. 

"  We  don't  know,"  says  Margaret  in  a  troubled 
voice.  "  She  seems  so  languid  and  strange.  I  hope 
she  is  not  sickening  for  anything." 

"Oh,  no,  I  shouldn't  think  so,"  says  Yera,  hope- 
fully. "Has  she  any  pains,  Margaret?  I  mean, 
does  she  complain  of  her  head  aching,  or  her  legs, 
or — or  her  back  ?" 

"i\o.  She  has  just  lain  quiet  like  this  ever  since 
I  dressed  her  this  morning;  and  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  she  was  very  drowsy  and  sleepy  when  1 
put  her  to  bed  last  night.  Here  comes  the  post- 
man !  Hun  and  see  what  he  has  got,  Yera." 

It  does  not  take  Yera  very  long  to  find  out  that 
all  three  of  the  letters  with  which  she  returns  are 
in  some  manner  likely  to  be  connected  with  her- 
self. Two  are  directed  in  a  curious  straight  hand- 
writing, which  she  knows  to  be  her  father's.  And 
the  third  is  in  a  very  small  intensely  neat  hand, 
highly  ornamented  with  flourishes  of  a  most  artis- 
tic nature.  This  last  is  a  source  of  grave  specula- 
tion to  Yera,  who  has  nothing,  if  not  the  bump  of 
curiosity.  But  as  it  is  not  addressed  to  herself,  to 
speculate  as  to  its  purport  is  all  that  she  can  do. 

"Two  from  papa,"  says  the  girl  slowly  re-enter- 
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ing  the  room.  "And  I  can't  think  who  this  is 
from.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  foreign  hand,  but  the  post- 
mark is  London.  Where's  uncle,  Margaret?" 

"Why  don't  you  open  your  own  letter,  Yera? 
That  will  very  likely  tell  you  what  it  is  all  about. 
I  think  father  is  in  his  office.  I  saw  him  come  in 
just  now." 

On  hearing  this  last  intelligence  Yera  is  off,  with- 
out waiting  to  follow  Margaret's  suggestion;  for 
her  father's  letter  will  not  tell  her  what  the  one  in 
the  strange  hand  is  about,  and  it  is  that  one  which 
is  exercising  her  mind  so  greatly. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  girl  is  back  again, 
waving  both  her  own  and  the  strange  letter  over 
her  head. 

"See,  see!"  she  cries.  "Read,  Margaret!  This 
is  from  my  Aunt  Aline,  and  she  wants  me  to  go 
and  stay  with  her  for  a  little  while  up  in  London. 
In  London !  Only  think,  Margaret ! 

"Are you  so  anxious  to  see  London, then?"  asks 
Margaret,  smiling  at  Yera's  impetuosity. 

"  Ma  foi !  yes ;  I  should  think  so.  Just  think  of 
all  the  gay  shops,  and  the  lighted  streets.  And 
Regent  Street,  too !  That  is  your  English  boule- 
vards, isn't  it?  What  is  Regent  Street  like,  Mar- 
garet? You  have  seen  it,  of  course?" 

"No,  I  haven't,  Yera.  I  have  only  been  once  in 
London,  and  then  I  was  only  there  for  a  few  days, 
and  we  were  hardly  in  London  then,  really.  We 
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were  staying  with  a  cousin  of  mother's,  father  and 
I,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  it  seemed  such  a  busi- 
ness to  get  anywhere.  We  were  going  to  lots  of 
places  of  course,  but  Hetty  and  Tom  got  the  mea- 
les,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  home  to  help  nurse 
them." 

"  Fancy  being  in  London  and  not  seeing  Regent 
Street!"  remarks  Yera,  incredulously ;  this  extra- 
ordinary fact  berng  the  only  bit  of  Margaret's  in- 
formation which  she  has  grasped  apparently. 

"  I  don't  know  after  all  that  it  is  anything  so 
very  wonderful,  Yera.  I  have  heard  that  foreigners 
are  quite  disappointed  by  it  as  a  rule.  But  of 
course  there  are  some  nice  shops  in  it ;  dreadfully 
dear  though,  I  believe.  Well,  dear,  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  had  the  invitation,  as  you  seem  to  think 
you  will  like  going  so  much.  I  didn't  like  London, 
I  must  honestly  confess.  It  seemed  so  close  and 
stifling,  and  so  dull  too/' 

"  Dull !"  echoes  Yera  aghast.  "  It  could  never  be 
duller  than  here,  Margaret?" 

The  elder  girl  looks  a  little  hurt.  "  I  don't  know," 
she  says  simply.  "  I  found  it  so.  But  of  course  I 
am  used  to  the  country,  and  I  love  it.  There  is 
always  something  fresh  in  nature.  Always  some- 
thing new  to  see  and  learn/' 

Yera  shrugs  her  shoulders  petulantly. 

"You  are  such  a  strange  girl,  Margaret.  I  can't 
see  what  people  find  to  rave  about  iu  green  fields. 
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and  blue  skies,  and  birds,  and  all  those  kind  of 
things.  They  always  look  exactly  the  same.  1 
would  rather,  any  day,  see  the  streets  and  shops, 
and  better  still,  go  into  the  shops  and  buy  lots  of 
things.  Oh,  I  cannot  think  how  people  can  get 
fond  of  anything  so  dull  and  triste  as  the  coun- 
try." 

"And  yet  I  thought  you  had  been  so  much  hap- 
pier lately,  Yera." 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  so  I  have,':  quickly  replies  Yera, 
feeling  a  little  conscious-stricken.  "But  still,  if 
uncle  and  aunt  don't  mind  me  going,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  the  change;  and  you  won't  think  it  un- 
grateful of  me,  will  you,  Margaret?" 

"  No,  dear,  of  course  not.  As  I  said  before,  I  shall 
be  glad  for  you  to  have  the  little  change.  Perhaps 
by  the  time  you  come  back  you  will  be  able  to  find 
Borne  beauty  in  the 'green  fields  and  blue  skies/ 
which  now  are  so  beneath  vour  notice." 

t/ 

"Now,  Margaret,  don't  be  nasty.  You  are 
laughing  at  what  you  call  my  bad  taste,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Well,  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  rather  a  sweeping 
assertion  to  make ;  that  you  actually  cannot  see 
any  beauty  in  nature.  I  like  shops  and  pretty 
things  too,  and  though  I  expect  you  think  lam  too 
matter  of  fact,  and — well,  strange,  to  care  about 
such  a  thing.  I  assure  you,  Yera,  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing a  new  dress  causes  me  a  quite  a  stupendous 
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amount  of  thought  and  consideration.  Perhaps," 
the  girl  adds  musingly,  "it  is  partly  owing  to  it 
being  such  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  nowadays. 
Hark!  there  is  father  calling  you.  Very  likely  he 
wants  to  speak  to  you  about  this." 

Before  another  hour  has  passed  there  is  not  a  liv- 
ing soul  on  the  premises,  from  Lord  Devantr^/ ,  who 
has  ridden  over  to  have  a  look  at  his  horse,  down 
to  the  very  cow-boy,  wrho  does  not  knowr  of  Vera's 
proposed  visit  to  London.  Indeed,  this  last  indi- 
vidual, a  shock-headed  youth  of  sixteen  or  there- 
abouts, whose  brilliancy  of  mind  is  entirely  eclipsed 
by  that  of  his  flaming  red  hair,  is  so  carried  away 
by  Vera's  graphic  descriptions  of  all  she  intends 
seeing  and  doing  in  that  world-famed  city,  that  he 
stands  lost  in  dreams,  until  a  milk-faced  cow,  im- 
patient of  the  delay  and  anxious  to  be  milked, 
gently  butts  him  with  her  horns,  thereby  bringing 
back  his  thoughts  to  everyday  life. 

In  another  couple  of  days  Hetty  drives  Vera  to 
the  station,  and  having  seen  her  and  her  trunk 
safely  deposited  in  the  London  train,  finds  herself 
driving  slowly  back  again,  a  little  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  strange  feeling  of  lonliness  and  left-be- 
hindedness  which  has  crept  over  her  since  kissing 
the  bright,  piquant  little  face,  held  out  of  the.  win- 
dow once  more  for  that  purpose  just  at  the  last 
moment.  On  entering  the  house  again  she  finds 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  prevalent  amongst  the 
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others ;  and  Mr.  Garland,  while  seating  himself  at 
the  supper-table,  remarks : 

"It  seems  dull  without  little  Vera,  doesn't  it?  1 
couldn't  have  believed  that  we  should  miss  her  so. 
Well,  I  hope  she  will  have  a  nice  time  up  in  Lon- 
don with  her  aunt.  I  daresay  she  found  it  rather 
dull  here  sometimes;  and  she  will  shake  down 
amongst  us  all  the  better  when  she  comes  back 
again,  very  likely.  It  will  seem  more  like  coming 
home  this  time." 

"Poor  Vera!':  says  Mrs.  Garland  thoughtfully. 
"I  don't  think  she  half  liked  leaving  us  when  it 
came  to  the  point.  It  appeared  to  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  her  mind,  though,  that  Baby  seemed  better 
this  morning.  She  was  realty  quite  anxious  about 
her." 

"Yes.  Almost  her  last  words  at  the  station 
were,  'don't  let  Toodles  forget  me.' 

"She  has  certainly  become  wonderfully  fond  of 
her,"  says  Margaret  presently.  "AllVera's  good 
points  come  out  when  she  is  with  Baby." 

"Yes;  that  is  true,  Margaret.  I  should  have 
thought  that  Vera  would  be  a  most  unlikely  girl  to 
take  to  children ;  and  indeed,  as  a  rule  I  believe  she 
is.  But  in  this  case,  I  think  she  is  as  fond  of  Mu- 
riel as  the  child  is  devoted  to  her." 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 
THE  DOCTOR'S  VERDICT. 

HETTY  is  busy  the  next  morning  watering  the 
flower-garden  with  a  big  watering-can,  when  she 
hears  herself  being  hailed  from  a  distance.  Look- 
ing up  she  descries  Joe  Hallett  slowly  but  surely 
making  his  way  towards  her. 

" Good  morning,  Hetty, "-he  remarks,  taking  up 
his  station  on  the  other  side  of  a  large  bed  of  gera- 
niums which  Hetty  is  watering  profusely. 

•''Good-morning,1'  briefly  responds  that  young 
lady.  "What  brings  you  here,  Joe?  Take  care! 
or  I  shall  spoil  those  elegant-looking  new  gaiters 
of  yours  P:  And  naughty  Hetty  gives  a  flourish  to 
the  watering-can,  which  causes  Joe  to  retire  back- 
wards a  step  or  two  with  precipitate  haste. 

"  Oh,  I  say !  Do  take  care,  Hetty ;  there's  a  good 
girl!"  And  Joe  stoops  down  and  examines  his 
gaiters  minutely. 

"You  shouldn't  get  yourself  up  so  regardless," 
remarks  Hetty  with  another  flourish.  "Then  you 
wouldn't  have  to  be  so  careful." 
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"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Hetty,  it  is  on  your 
account  that  I  have  dressed  myself  up  like  this.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  ride  over  to 
Hexford  this  morning." 

"Can't!"  says  Hetty,  briefly,  though  she  flushes 
with  pleasure  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  expedition. 

"Why  not?"  inquires  Joe,  tapping  his  boot  with 
his  hunting-crop.  "You  are  not  doing  anything 
very  particular." 

"  Oh,  am  I  not?  Well,  if  this  isn't  very  laborious 
work,  I  can  tell  you  there  is  plenty  waiting  to  be 
done  that  is.  The  poultry  all  falls  to  my  share 
again,  now  that  Vera  has  gone  away.  She  really 
did  look  after  that  well.  She  used  to  have  fearful 
battles  with  some  of  ^the  turkey-cocks,  though; 
and  the  old  gander,  too,  he  and  she  are  sworn 
enemies.  There  is  a  certain  old  hen  too,  similar  to 
those  two  which  that  mischievous  girl  sold  to  you, 
Joe,  which  causes  Vera  many  an  unhappy  moment. 
They  don't  pull  together  at  all  well,  somehow." 

"Ah!  I  haven't  forgotten  those  old  hens  yet. 
Neither  has  Mrs.  Price.  She  has  something  to  say 
about  them  every  time  I  pass  her  door.  Would 
you  believe  it,  Hetty?  She  tells  me  she  stewed 
them  for  nearly  a.  week  on  and  off,  and  even  then, 
she  said,  it  made  her  arms  ache  to  get  their  bones 
apart." 

Hetty  laughs. 

"Poor  Joe!'1  she  says.    "How  you  have  been 
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victimized  about  those  two  wretched  old  birds. 
"Well,  Mrs.  Price  had  some  broth  free  of  expense, 
anyhow.  And  though  it  was  very  wicked  of  Vera, 
still  she  did  save  our  jaws  from  the  dislocation 
which  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  periodically, 
with  smiling  faces." 

Then  there  is  a  pause,  during  which  Hetty  emp- 
ties the  watering-can  by  turning  it  upside  down 
and  shaking  out  the  last  drops. 

"I  say,"  says  Joe  presently.  "Isn't  she  rather 
pretty?" 

"Who— Mrs.  Price?" 

"No;  hang  Mrs.  Price!    I  mean  JOMY  cousin,  of 


course.' 


"Do  you  think  so?"  says  Hetty,  with  elaborate 
carelessness.  "Well,  ye — s,  perhaps  she  is;  for 
those  who  admire  her  style.  I  suppose  you  do, 
don't  you,  Joe?" 

"No.  I  like  a  fair  skin,  with  pink  roses  and  blue 
eyes,  and  light  hair  Avith  a  dash  of  gold  in  it." 
And  honest  Joe  quite  blushes  at  the  idea  of  having 
fired  off  such  a  volley  of  compliments. 

"Ah!  you  mean  Sally's  style,  I  expect,  Joe. 
Short  and  fat,  tow-colored  hair,  red  cheeks,  etc., 
eh?" 

Joe  glances  remonstratingly  at  the  girl,  for  whom 
he  cherishes  a  deep  and  ardent  admiration,  which 
almost  rivals  that  of  Tom  for  Rosalind ;  and  as  he 
stoops  and  helps  himself  to  a  sprig  of  geranium,  he 
says : 
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"Ah,  yes;  to  be  sure.    That's  exactly  what  I  do 

mean,  of  course.    But  she  is  rather  jolly,  you  know ; 

isn't  she?    Though  I  must  say  she  is  almost  as 

bad  as  you,  Hetty,  for  making  game  of  a  fellow.'1 

"Why,  has  she  made  game  of  you,  Joe??' 

"  You  know  very  well  she  did.    Took  me  in  about 

t/ 

those  miserable  old  birds,  and  then  she  must  needs 
try  and  cram  me  with  all  sorts  of  gammon  about 
being  the  new  dairymaid.  She  charged  me  an 
awful  price  for  that  butter  too.  By  jove  she  did !'; 
"That  fact  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  you,  Joe.  I  believe  you  were  quite  docile 

about  the  fowls ;  but  Yera  told  me  herself  that  vou 

*j 

were  really  quite  tiresome  about  that  butter — gave 
her  no  end  of  trouble,  she  said.  Well,  it  is  better 
to  spend  a  few  extra  pence  on  butter  than  tobacco. 
It  is  really  quite  ridiculous  for  a  boy  of  your  age  to 
smoke  as  you  do.  Why,  it  is  not  so  very  long 
since  you  left  off  short  jackets  P 
"Oh,  I  say,  come  now,  Hetty.  Draw  it  mild, 

t/    7  #; 

you  know,  And  as  for  the  smoking,  well,  your 
cousin  smoked  a  cigarette  the  other  day." 

"No!    Did  she?" 

"She  did;  as  sure  as  I'm  here.  And  she  seemed 
to  like  it  too." 

"Good  gracious !':  gasps  Hetty.  "Whatever 
will  she  do  next?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  see  much  harm  in  it;  do  you, 
Hetty?" 
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"Yes,  I  do.  And  BO  do  you,  Joe;  so  its  no  use 
your  trying  to  look  as  if  you  didn't,  because  I 
know  better.  What  would  you  say  if  you  saw  me 
doing  such  a  thing?" 

"0,  but  then  you  are  not  your  cousin,  you 
know."  Which  indisputable  fact  Hetty  does  not 
attempt  to  deny. 

"Well,  I  think  you  had  better  wait  until  Vera 
comes  back  and  ask  her  to  go  for  a  ride  with  you, 
as  you  so  adore  smoking,  and  doubtless  like  your 
companions  to  keep  you  in  countenance."  And 
Hetty  stoops  down  and  picks  a  dead  leaf  or  two 
off  her  geraniums. 

"  Nonsense,  Hetty !  Now  do  say — there's  a  good 
girl,  will  you  come  for  a  ride  or  not?" 

"Well  now,  Joseph,  do  you  expect  me  to  ride 
pillion-fashion,  sitting  behind  you  and  clinging  to 
your  coat  desperately?  Or  stay!  would  it  be  you 
sitting  behind  me? — I  quite  forget  which  it  is — but 
if  that  is  what  you  propose,  I  assure  you  I  can  talk 
quite  suitably  for  the  occasion."  And  Hetty  steps 
back,  and  making  a  sweeping  curtesy  says :  "  I  am 
ATastly  obliged,  sir,  for  your  pretty  offer ;  and  since, 
alack,  I  have  no  palfrey  of  my  own,  I  protest  'twill 
please  me  mightly  to  take  the  air  with  you." 
Joe  is  charmed  and  applauds  vociferously  as,  hold- 
ing out  the  skirts  of  her  morning  cotton  frock, 
Hetty  again  bends  almost  to  the  ground. 

" No ;  but  seriously,  Joe,  how  can  I  go?    There's 
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nothing  in  the  stable  but  the  donkey — unless  I  take 
a  leaf  out  of  Yera's  book  and  borrow  Fleetfoot  for 
the  occasion.'1 
11  Whv,  Hettv !  you  never  surely  thought  I  should 

*/  j  ••          i'  v 

come  and  ask  you  if  I  hadn't  brought  a  beast  with 
me  for  you  to  ride  on?" 

f 

"I  don't  want  a  '  beast/  says  Hetty  unkindly. 
"I  want  a 'beauty,' such  as  that  jolly  little  crea- 
ture you  brought  the  other  day.  '  Zephyr,'  wasn't 
it,  Joe?" 

"Yes,  and  I've  brought  him  again  this  morning, 
as  1  knew  you  were  so  pleased  with  him  last  time. 
There's  a  fellow  walking  him  up  and  down  now 
with  Sultan.  I  shall  send  him  back,  though,  when 
we  start." 

"  Who— Sultan?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  I'm  talking  of  the  man.  I 
tell  you  what,  Hetty,  I  wish  3^ou'd  let  me  make 
you  a  present  of  him." 

"What — the  man  ?"  inquires  Hetty,  with  a  merry 
little  laugh. 

"No;  hang  it  all,  Hetty!  how  you  do  confuse  a 
fellow.  I'm  talking  of  the  horse,  of  course." 

"Oh!"  says  Hetty,  demurely.  "I  didn't  know; 
you  mentioned  the  man  last.  Well,  of  course  I 
should  like  to  go,  awfully.  And  I  daresay  I  can  be 
spared.  Come  along  in,  Joe,  and  talk  to  someone 
while  I  don  that  long  cloth  skirt  of  mother's.  It  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  habit  that  I  can 
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manage,  but  with  a  tight  jacket  and  my  little  deer- 
stalker cap,  I  think  I  shall  pass  muster  in  a 
crowd." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will !"  cries  Joe  with  enthasiasm. 
"Why,  if  that's  how  you  were  dressed  the  other 
day  you  looked  quite — quite  stunning !  ever  so 
much  nicer  than  Lady  Margaret  Staufield  does  in 
her  habit,  and  she  is  considered  the  beauty  of  the 
county,  you  know." 

Thanks,  sir;  that  is  a  monstrous  pretty  com- 
pliment, I  vow,"  laughs  Hetty,  as  she  throws  open 
the  door  of  the  parlor.  "Come  in  here,  Joe,  and 
Margaret  will  talk  to  you.  I  won't  be  long."  And 
away  she  darts  upstairs,  delighted  at  the  idea  of  a 
gallop  across  the  country ;  for  Hetty,  under  Joe's 
tutorship,  has  become  quite  a  a  first-rate  little 
horse-woman,  and,  having  learned  to  jump  fairly 
well,  she  can  take  a  moderate  fence  with  anyone. 

"Joe  is  really  a  good-hearted  boy,"  thinks  the 
girl  to  herself,  as  she  rapidly  slips  out  of  her  cotton 
frock  and  into  the  make-shift  habit.  "I  really 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  it  wrere  not  for  the 
jolly  rides  he  gives  me  sometimes.  Vera  is  quite 
right,  it  is  hideously  dull  at  home.  I  wish  I  could 
have  gone  to  London,  too.  I  think  Vera  would 
have  liked  it.  We  don't  get  on  half  badlvnow  alto- 

*- j  c/ 

gether,  we  seem  to  understand  each  other  better 
than  we  did.  I  do  wish  she  would  be  more  truth- 
ful though.  I  always  feel  afraid  to  have  any  fun 
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with  her  lest  she  should  say  something  which  is  not 
true  about  it  afterwards,  and  get  us  both  into 
trouble.  For  it's  horrid,  telling  of  anyone.  I 
couldn't  do  it,  I  think.  I'd  rather  bear  the  blame 
any  day."  So  cogitating  to  herself,  Hetty  gets 
dressed  at  last,  and  she  and  Joe  have  a  morning  of 
riding  which  gives  complete  satisfaction  to  both. 

Hetty,  however,  finds  grave  faces  aAvaiting  her 
on  her  return,  for  Doctor  Wrench  has  paid  his  cus- 
tomary visit  during  her  absence,  and  after  an  un- 
usually long  and  careful  examination  of  his  little 
patient,  Muriel,  had  looked  up  gravely  and  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  have  another  opinion. 

P>efore  many  more  days  the  opinion  wished  for  by 
Dr.  Wrench  has  been  sought  and  given;  and  the 
great  man  from  London,  having  taken  a  courteous 
leave  of  Mrs.  Garland,  and  assured  her  that  her 
little  girl  could  not  be  in  safer  hands  than  those  in 
which  he  is  leaving  her,  is  driven  back  to  the  sta- 
tion by  Mr.  Garland.  Meanwhile  the  family  doc- 
tor and  friend  is  shut  up  in  the  parlor  with  the 
poor  mother,  endeavoring,  in  his  blunt  but  kind 
fashion,  to  soften  the  blow  which  he  is  compelled 
unwillingly  to  deal  her,  in  the  news  that  poor  little 
Muriel  will  in  all  probability,  never  walk  again. 

"I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  there 
has  been  no  recent  reason  for  this  sudden  failure  of 
the  lower  limbs,"  says  Doctor  Wrench  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  painful  interview,  "  But  if  there  has 
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not  been,  the  only  way  in  which  I  account  for  it  is 
that  there  may  be  some  hereditary  weakness  in 
either  your  own  or  your  husband's  family.  These 
sort  of  things  show  from  generations  back  some- 
times, you  know." 

Mrs.  Garland  shakes  her  head  mournfully.  "I 
am  sure  there  is  not  in  my  family,  and  I  have 
never  heard  my  husband  speak  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  You  yourself,  would  have  been  sure  to  hear 
something  of  it  had  there  been." 

"  Yes;  that  is  what  I  think  rr^self.  No,  it  is  no 
use.  I  feel  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  that  expedi- 
tion to  Bridgewater  with  your  niece  was  somehow 
or  other  the  cause  of  it.  And  when  we  know  that 
there  actually  was  an  adventure,  accident,  one 
might  almost  call  it,  it  is  only  reasonable,  in  my 
opinion,  to  think  so.  However,  I  know  you  are 
averse  to  any  idea  of  the  kind,  so  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it.  Unhappily,  no  amount  of  talking 
will  alter  the  case  now."  And  the  doctor  sighs 
heavily  as  he  takes  his  hat  up  and  smooths  it  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully. 

"You  see,"  says  Mrs.  Garland  after  a  short 
pause,  "it  is  not  as  if  Yera  had  kept  silence  about 
the  ad  venture.  Had  she  done  so,  I  should  certainly 
have  thought  there  was  something  in  it.  But  she 
has  been  so  open  about  it  all,  as  you  know  your- 
self; and  Mr.  Garland,  who  at  first  wras  just  as  sus- 
picious as  you  are,  rode  over  to  Bridgewater  and 
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asked  Mrs.  Smith,  the  post-mistress,  for  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  it  tallied  exactly  with  all 
that  Yera  had  said.  She  spoke  of  the  quickness 
with  which  the  girl  darted  out  to  move  the  little 
carriage,  and  of  having  seen  that  they  were  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  horse  and  trap.  The  crash  of 
the  broken  window  came  immediately  after,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  ran  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  to  see 
what  it  was.  Her  last  words  to  my  husband,  how- 
ever, were  a  repetition  of  what  she  had  said  before, 
as  to  being  certain  that  Baby  was  out  of  all  possi- 
ble danger  as  regards  the  horse." 

"Ah,  well,''  says  the  doctor  as  he  slowly  leaves 
the  room,  "it  is  a  strange  affair,  thart  is  all  I  can 
say.  I  can  only  give  you  one  piece  of  consolation, 
Mrs.  Garland,  and  that  is,  that  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  your  little  one  will  not  suffer.  She  need  not 
necessarily  be  always  lying  down,  but  try  to  stand 
she  must  not.  Otherwise,  treat  her  much  the  same 
as  usual.  Let  her  sit  up  and  amuse  herself  in  any 
way  that  she  pleases,  and,  above  all,  let  her  be  out 
in  the  air  as  much  as  possible  while  the  finewTeather 
lasts.  She  may  possibly  then  outgrow  this  weak- 
ness in  time  to  come.  There  is  just  the  chance; 
but  remember,  my  dear  Mrs.  Garland,  it  is  only  a 
chance.  We  must  hope  for  the  best." 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 
VERA'S  RETURN. 

ALTHOUGH  the  sad  verdict  of  the  two  doctors 
naturally  casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  household 
of  the  Gabled  Farm,  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 
-difference  to  the  usual  routine  of  affairs.  For  work 
must  go  on  and  be  attended  to  whether  our  hearts 
be  light  or  heavy,  our  eyes  dry  or  wet ;  and  if  needs 
must,  our  thoughts  are  turned  away  from  the  all- 
absorbing  sorrow  of  the  past  and  bent  upon  the 
duties  of  the  present,  till  we  marvel  at  the  ease 
with  which  we  find  we  are  capable  of  doing  it. 

And  so  the  days  slip  by,  quietly  and  unevent- 
fully; the  only  variety  being  in  Tom's  comings  and 
goings  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  occasional 
letters  from  Roger,  who  writes  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  young  beginner  of  his  grand  successes  as 
a  farmer,  and  how  he  fully  expects  to  make  his 
fortune  and  be  in  a  position  to  marry  in  "half  no 
time." 

This  reference  to  marriage  causes  Tom  much  dis- 
quietude when  seated  one  day  in  the  vicarage 
drawing-room,  listening  under  protest  (for  about 
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the  fourth  time)  to  this  letter  of  Roger's,  which 
Margaret  is  reading  to  Rosalind.  For  as  this  sen- 
tence is  read  out,  that  young  lady's  face  becomes 
suffused  with  a  warm  flush  which  ^  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
towards  which  her  back,  and  not  her  face,  is  turned. 

Tormented  with  pangs  of  jealousy,  Tom  returns 
to  school  the  next  day  in  spirits  which  have  sunk 
to  zero,  gloomily  refusing  alike  all  offers  of  conso- 
lation on  the  part  of  his  school-fellows  in  the  shape 
of  pickles,  sour  apples,  toffee,  etc.,  and  declining 
with  quite  a  melo-dramatic  air  all  invitations  to 
games  of  any  description. 

Regularly  every  week  comes  a  long  letter  from 
Yera  also,  containing  graphic  descriptions,  in  not 
the  best  of  spelling,  of  all  her  doings  in  that  won- 
derful town  of  London.  But  as  time  goes  on  the 
Garlands  can  pretty  well  read  between  the  lines 
that  capricious  little  Vera  has  very  nearly  had 
enough  of  her  visit,  and  is  distinctly  looking  for- 
ward to  returning  to  the  farm. 

Still  the  time  runs  on,  and  December,  with  its 
cold  drizzling  days  and  occasional  snow  showers, 
has  come  before  the  question  of  her  return  is  actu- 
ally mooted.  But  when  the  second  week  has  come 
and  gone,  Mr.  Garland  thinks  it  high  time  his  niece 
should  be  settled  down  again  amongst  them  all, 
and  having  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  wife, 
bids  her  write  and  say  so.  So  to  Vera's  secret  sat- 
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isf action  the  day  is  fixed  for  her  return,  and  it 
being  Saturday,  Tom  and  Hetty  drive  over  to  meet 
their  cousin  in  the  dog-cart,  taking  good  care  to 
be  lavishly  supplied  with  warm  rugs,  fur  cloaks, 
etc.,  for  although  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  it  has 
been  freezing  hard  for  several  days  and  nights,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  get  thoroughly  chilled 
during  the  long  drive  from  the  farm  to  the  station. 
Vera  arrives  in  rather  a  depressed  state  as  to 
bodily  feelings,  her  fingers  and  toes  having  been 
nipped  with  the  cold  during  her  journey  to  a  very 
uncomfortable  extent.  But  she  brightens  up  at 
once  on  seeing  Hetty  and  Tom  waiting  on  the  plat- 
form, and  hobbles  out  to  the  dog-cart  quite  briskly 
notwithstanding  the  pain  it  gives  her  to  use  her 
poor  numbed  feet.  Tom  proposes  that  they  shall 
all  three  squeeze  into  the  front  seat  for  warmth's 
sake,  so  they  find  it  much  less  cold  returning  than 
coming ;  wrhile  Vera,  packed  in  tightly  between  her 
two  cousins,  her  feet  tucked  up  snugly  in  the  warm 
rugs,  and  her  hands  stowed  away  in  the  cosy  muff 
which  Hetty  has  handed  over  to  her,  soon  gets 
into  a  comfortable  glow,  which  lasts  until  they 
reach  the  farm.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Vera  is  unfeignedly  glad  to  be  at  home  again. 
Having  first  hugged  and  kissed  Mrs.  Garland  and 
Margaret,  she  darts  off  into  the  kitchen,  and  catch- 
ing Martha  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  before  the 
oven,  throws  both  arms  round  her  neck,  and  gives 
her  a  sounding  kiss  before  she  can  get  up  again. 
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"  Sakes  alive,  Miss  Ver— er !  How  you  do  startle 
a  body,  to  be  sure!'1  cries  Martha,  flushed  and 
breathless.  "Why,  I  didn't  think  as  you'd  had 
time  to  get  back  from  the  station  yet.  Now,  Sally, 
look  alive  with  the  tea  things.  Miss  Yer — er's  ready 
for  her  tea,  I'll  be  bound.  Well,  now,  and  you're 
as  glad  to  get  back  as  you  was  to  go,  I  believe. 
Ain't  you  now?" 

"Yes,  I'm  awfully  glad,"  cries  Vera,  dancing 
round  the  kitchen.  "And  I've  brought  you  some 
lovely  ribbons  back  from  London,  Martha- 
enough  to  trim  a  bonnet  and  a  cap  too.  Ma  foil 
won't  the  folks  stare  at  your  new  bonnet  in  church 
next  Sunday.  You  will  be  getting  ever  so  many 
admirers,  Martha,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Old  John 
Sykes  is  a  great  admirer  of  yours,  you  know.  He 
told  me  one  day  before  I  went  away  that  he 
thought  you  were  'a  very  fine  young  woman.' 
There's  a  pretty  compliment  for  you !" 

Martha  tosses  her  head. 

"Old  John  Sykes  had  better  leave  off  talking 
nonsense,  and  mind  his  own  business,"  she  says, 
testily.  "Young  woman,  too!  I  lay  a  penny  I'm 
as  old  as  he  is,  any  day." 

"Martha!  I'm  sure  you're  not.  Why,  everyone 
calls  him '  old  John,'  and  he  looks  as  old  as  Methu- 
selah." 

Martha  shakes  her  head. 

"  Eh,  but  he's  not  for  all  that.    He's  one  of  that 
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sort  that  always  looks  old,  and  always  has,  from 
his  birth  upwards.  Anyway,  I  dare  venture,  he's 
not  a  day  more  than  forty,  and  I'm  forty-one 
come  Christmas;  so  nowr,  Miss  Ver — er!" 

But  presently,  when  Vera  is  taken  into  the  break- 
fast-parlor where  little  Muriel  is  generally  estab- 
lished, it  being  a  more  cheerful  room  than  the 
other,  the  girl  becomes  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and 
stands  looking  down  at  her  little  cousin  so  gravely 
and  intently  that  the  others  cannot  under- 
stand it.  Although  accounts  of  the  child's  sud- 
den weakness  have,  of  course,  been  duly  written 

V 

to  Yera,  it  is  evident  that  she  has  not  taken 
in  the  serious  nature  of  the  news  until  this  mo- 
ment, when  she  stands  feeling  conscience-strick- 
en and  remorseful  at  what,  she  is  certain  now,  must 
be  the  result  of  the  fall ;  which  after  all  had  been 
pure  accident,  and  as  to  which  (she  feels  now  when 
too  late)  she  would  have  been  exonerated  from  all 
blame. 

"But  is  she  always  like  this?"  Yera  asks  pre- 
sently. " Can't  she  walk  at  all?" 

c/ 

Margaret  shakes  her  head  sadly. 

"I  daresay  she  could,  but  she  is  not  allowed  to 

t/  * 

put  her  feet  to  the  ground  at  all.  That  is  Dr. 
Wrench's  only  hope  of  her  outgrowing  the  weak- 
ness by  and  by,  he  says.  It  is  very  strange;  but 
we  can  only  think  it  is  something  hereditary  which 
we  knew  nothing  of.  Dr.  Wrench  was  a  long  time 
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before  he  would  believe  that  there  was  not  some 
other  reason  and  although  mother  has  done  her 
best  to  convince  him  that  there  cannot  be,  I  don't 
believe  he  is  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  yet.  Poor 
little  Toodles !  She  is  awfully  glad  to  have  you 
home  again ;  she  is  so  fond  of  you,  Yera,  and  will 
like  so  to  have  you  to  help  in  looking  after  her." 

It  is  some  time  before  Yera  closes  her  tired  eyes 
that  night,  and  her  pillow  is  wet  with  the  tears  which 
she  sheds  over  her  little  cousin's  misfortune. 

"If  only  I  had  told,"  the  poor  girl  moans  to  her- 
self, "and  instead  of  blame  I  should  very  likely 
have  had  praise;  for  if  I  had  not  moved  Baby  out 
of  the  way  at  that  moment,  the  horse  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  upon  her,  and  most  likely  she 
would  have  been  killed.  Oh.  why  cannot  I  be 

«/ 

truthful  like  other  people?  I  belieA^e  any  one  of 
them  here,  even  Tom,  would  rather  die  than  tell  an 
untruth.  Well,  it  is  too  late  now.  Even  if  I  did 
tell,  it  could  make  no  difference ;  and  what  would 
they  all  think  of  me  ?  For  after  all  it  is  as  bad  as 
having  told  them  a  downright  untruth  to  let  them 
all  think  that  nothing  happened  besides  what  I  did 
tell  them.  What  is  it  that  they  say  about  half  a 
truth  being  no  truth  at  all?  I  know  now  what  it 
means.  I  only  wish  I  didn't.  But  it's  too  late 
now,  too  late!':  And  the  tall  old  clock  outside  on 
the  landing  takes  up  the  refrain  and  ticks  out, 
"Too  late,  too  late!  until  the  girl,  worn  out  with 
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the  fatigues  of  the  day,  sobs  herself  into  a  heavy, 
troubled  sleep. 

By  the  timeVera  presents  herself  at  the  breakfast- 
table  the  next  morning,  however,  she  is  her  bright, 
vivacious  little  self  again ;  and  as  she  sits  giving 
amusing  descriptions  of  her  visit  to  London,  the 
party  round  the  table  are  kept  in  one  continual  peal 
of  laughter  at  her  funny  expressions  and  odd  re- 
marks. 

"And  how  did  you  get  on  with  your  aunt,  Vera?" 
inquires  Margaret  presently. 

"Oh,  aunt  was  awfully  funny!  Not  a  bit  like 
papa.  So  good-tempered,  you  know.  But  she 
never  dressed  until  the  afternoon,  and—" 

"Not  dressed  till  the  afternoon!"  exclaims  Hetty 
gasping. 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  she  came  down  in  her 
night-gown;  but  she  was  never  what  she  called 
'  dressed '  until  we  had  had  our  mid-day  meal.  De- 
jeuner,  you  know,  about  twelve.  We  never  had 
any  proper  breakfast  early ;  and  I  hated  that,  be- 
cause I  used  to  be  dreadfully  hungry,  and  there 
was  never  anything  but  coffee  and  a  roll.  Bah!  I 
like  your  English  breakfast  best,  ever  so  much." 
And  Yera  gives  practical  illustration  of  her  words. 

Presently  the  knife  and  fork  are  laid  down  again, 
and  the  girl  looks  up  and  shakes  her  dark  curls 
back — an  old  habit  with  her.  "Yes,  aunt  used  to 
put  on  an  old  dressing-gown,  and  go  down  into 
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the  kitchen  and  grub  about.  But  she  used  to  make 
nice  things.  Ma  foi !  her  salads  were  de — licious ! 
So  were  the  omelets.  Oh,  yes,  aunt  could  cook !" 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by 'grubbing'?"  de- 
mands Hetty,  leaning  over  for  more  bread.  "  Was 
the  kitchen  untidy?" 

"Untidy!"  echoes  Yera.  "Ma,  foi,  no!  The 
kitchen  was  always  as  neat  as  wax ;  and  the  pots 
and  pans  and  saucepans  just  as  bright  as  aunt's," 
nodding  over  to  Mrs.  Garland.  "  No ;  it  wras  Aunt 
Aline  herself  who  was  untidy.  She  used  to  have 
her  hair  done  up  in  little  twists  all  round  the  front; 
curls,  you  know.  And  I  believe  she  wore  false  hair, 
because  I  always  noticed  she  had  much  more  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning.  She  used  to  talk  so 
funnily  in  the  morning  too.  Sometimes  I  could 
hardly  understand  her;  she  didn't  seem  able  to 
pronounce  her  s's  properly." 

"  False  teeth !"  briefly  remarks  Tom :  and  Yera's 
grave,  emphatic  nod  endorsing  the  statement,  once 
more  sets  her  hearers  off  into  a  peal  of  laughter, 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

"I  SAW  WHAT  HAPPENED!'3 

THE  remaining  da,js  of  December  soon  slip  by. 
Christmas,  with  all  its  festivities,  comes  and  goes ; 
and  now  the  old  year  is  on  the  wane,  and  on  the 
high  mantel-shelf,  stuck  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
behind  the  handle  of  a  handsome  Japanese  hand- 
screen,  is  a  dainty  little  cream-colored  note  with 
gilt  edges,  which  requests  in  the  most  polite  lan- 
guage possible,  "the  pleasure  of  the  Miss  Garlands' 
company"  at  a  New  Year's-eve  dance,  to  be  given 
by  some  friends  and  neighbors  about  five  miles 
distant. 

It  is  understood  that  Tom  is  included — thrown 
in,  as  it  were — in  this  invitation,  the  two  families 
being  on  intimate  terms.  But  Vera  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  similar  note,  on  which  her  own  name 
stands  forth  boldly,  and  which  she  has  ^carried  up 
to  her  own  room  as  being  something  too  precious 
to  be  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze. 

Great  is  the  excitement  of  the  young  people  as 
the  day  of  this  party  slowly  draws  nearer  and 
nearer;  and  anxious  and  harrowing  are  the  con- 
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sultations  which  the  girls  hold  over  the  weighty 
subject  of  the  dresses  to  be  worn  on  this  all-import- 
ant occasion.  For  in  the  bitter  frost  which  has 
held  the  earth  in  an  iron  grasp  through  the  whole 
of  the  past  week,  muslins,  of  which  they  have 
plenty,  are  discarded  with  a  shudder  as  wholly  im- 
practicable, and  the  question  is,  what  can  they 
wear? 

Mrs.  Garland  presently  comes  to  their  assistance, 
however,  and  wisely  advises  Margaret  and  Hetty 
to  wear  their  new  best  winter  dresses,  which  con- 
sist of  fawn-colored  cloth,  with  trimmings  and 
facings  of  corduroy  velvet  a  shade  darker,  and 
made  with  a  quaint  simplicity  which  gives  a  style 
and  finish  to  the  whole  costume. 

1  'With  some  pretty  lace  and  a  few  flowers  you 
will  be  far  more  suitably  dressed  than  if  you  went 
in  thin  dresses,"  says  Mrs.  Garland ;  "  and  although 
there  will  be  plenty  of  nice  people  there,  I  am  sure 
they  will  think  you  very  sensible  not  to  risk  catch- 
ing cold,  when  they  remember  that  you  have  a 
drive  of  five  miles  there  and  back  in  an  open  dog- 
cart. I  wish  we  could  settle  off  Vera  as  easily;  but 
she  has  nothing,  poor  child,  but  her  heavy  mourn- 
ing ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  visit  to  London  has  not 
improved  the  appearance  of  her  best  dress,  even  if 
it  were  suitable  in  other  respects." 

On  examination  of  certain  stores  upstairs,  how- 
ever, it  is  discovered  that  there  is  a  black  grena- 
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dine  belonging  to  Mrs.  Garland,  which  she  declares 
is  quite  useless  to  her,  and  will  be  the  very  thing 
for  Vera,  if  between  them  all  they  can  manage  to 
make  it  up. 

So  for  a  few  days  everyone  is  busy  dressmaking, 
until  one  morning  Vera  stands  up  in  conscious 
pride,  arrayed  in  the  simple  but  effective  frock, 
which  is  declared  by  all  to  be  most  successful  and 
highly  becoming. 

"I  tell  you  what,    dear,"  says  Mrs.    Garland, 

i/  •/ 

smoothing  down  the  full  sleeves  and  giving  a  pull 
to  the  skirt,  "I  will  lend  you  my  pretty  jet  neck- 
lace. That  will  give  just  the  little  finish  that  the 
dress  wants.  Something  to  brighten  it  up." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  aunt !"  cries  Vera  delighted.  "That 
will  be  splendid ;  and  I  will  take  such  care  of  it.  I 
suppose  I  can  wear  some  white  flowers  too;  can't 
I,  aunt?" 

So  this  all-important  matter  of  dresses  being 
satisfactorily  arranged,  the  girls  are  able  to  give 
their  attention  to  minor  details,  such  as  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  fans,  etc.,  which  they  proceed  to  do 
with  an  energy  which  quite  surprises  Tom,  who 
boasts  of  being  above  such  trifles ;  although  Hetty 
on  a  grevious  occasion  had  watched  him  from  her 
bed-room  opposite,  and  afterwards  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  had  spent  exactly  twelve  minutes  in 
getting  his  tie  arranged  to  his  complete  satisfac- 
tion. But  then,  that  was  for  an  evening  at  the 
vicarage. 
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One  morning,  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  Yera 
is  shut  up  in  the  Ay  arm  parlor  with  Baby,  reading- 
some  simple  little  picture  tales  to  her,  when  the 
door  opens,  and  Arthur  Lang-ley  walks  in. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  \7era,  he  says,  coming  for- 
ward. "Are  you  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  en- 
chanted palace,  or  have  the  others  all  gone  to 
sleep  ?  I  did  not  see  a  single  soul  about  the  place, 
either  outside  or  in,  until  I  came  in  here." 

"Why  enchanted?"  demands  Yera,  briefly. 
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"Well,  when  I  opened  this  door,  there  seemed 
Buch  a  general  air  of  repose,  and — and— shall  I  say 
picturesqueness,  in  the  room.  Small  princess  re- 
clining upon  divan — floods  of  ruddy  firelight — 
bright-eyed  maiden  poring  over  mystic  volumes — 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know !  And  how  is  the 
little  princess  this  morning?"  he  adds,  coming  up 
and  bending  over  the  sofa  affectionately.  "How 
does  she  seem  to  get  on,  Yera?"  and  he  turns 
toward  the  girl.  "It  is  a  terrible  misfortune  for 
the  poor  child — terrible!" 

"Yes,"  replies  Yera. 

And  then  she  is  silent ;  and  Arthur,  looking  curi- 
ously at  the  now  downcast  face,  wonders  whether 
the  flush  which  has  suddenly  overspread  it  is  caused 
by  the  bright  wood-fire  or  not. 

In  another  moment  the  girl  raises  her  head  and 
looks  him  full  in  the  face. 

They  have  told  you  all  about  it,  I  suppose?" 
ehe  asks. 
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"All  about  what?" 

"Why,  that — 1hat;  I  mean — well,  Margaret  has 
told  you  what  they  ail  think,  I  suppose?" 

"No.    What  do  they  all  think,  Vera?" 

"Oh,  that  it  must  be  some  natural  weakness,  of 
course,"  replies  Vera,  shaking  off  her  nervousness, 
and  speaking  quite  airily.  "There  having  been  no 
cause  for  her  becoming  like  this,"  she  adds,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  But  was  there  no  cause?"  and  Arthur  looks  at 
Yera  searchingly. 

The  girl  gasps,  and  gives  a  frightened  look  up- 
wards. 

"What— what  do  you  mean?"  she  cries,  her  face 
now  as  pale  as  it  was  flushed  before. 

The  young  man  hesitates  before  answering. 

"Shall  I  tell  her  what  1  know?"  he  asks  himself; 
"or,  since  there  is  now  no  good  to  be  gained  by 
speaking,  shall  I  keep  silence?" 

But  another  look  at  the  pale,  frightened  face 
which  is  watching  his  own  with  such  an  agony  of 
suspense,  decides  him. 

"Yera,"  he  says  kindly,  but  firmly,  "could  you 
not  guess  that  I  saw  most  of  what  happened  on 
that  unlucky  afternoon?  Saw  the  little  carriage 
turned  over,  and  Baby  lying  on  her  back  upon  the 
stones?  Canyon  look  me  in  the  face,  child,  and 
tell  me  you  have  said  naught  of  this  to  your  uncle 
and  aunt,  who,  by  your  own  confession,  have  been 
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thoroughly  puzzled  -by  the  affair?    And  even  had  1 
not  been  a  witness,  was  there  no  else  to  see?" 

"No,  no!"  cries  Vera,  hastily.  "There  was  no 
one  else.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Everyone  was  busy 
about  the  horse." 

"  Vera,"  says  Arthur,  gravely,  "I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  villagers.  Have  you  forgotten  that 
there  is  always  One,  who  not  only  sees  and  hears 
of  all  our  doings,  but  who  knows  of  every  little 
thought  and  feeling  within  us  as  well  as  we  do  our- 
selves? Aye,  even  better.  For  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  often  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  still,  small 
voice  which  tries  so  hard  to  prompt  us  to  do  right, 
and,  alas !  so  often  fails.  I  am  sure  that  you,  too, 
hear  this  little  voice,  Vera;  and  I  am  also  very 
sure  that  it  has  made  itself  heard  frequently  since 
that  afternoon  of  the  accident.  Is  it  not  so?" 

"Yes,  oh  ves!"  sobs  Vera, with  a  sudden  burst  of 
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grief.  "  I  could  never  get  free  from  it.  No  matter 
what  I  was  doing,  everything  seemed  to  keep  on 
saying  that  I  ought  to  tell  everything ;  and  oh,  I 
am  sure  I  have  been  punished  enough  by  that 
alone!"1  she  concludes,  with  a  wail  of  anguish. 

"You  won't  tell  of  me  now?"  she  adds,  presently, 
looking  up  suddenly  and  drying  her  eyes. 

Arthur  looks  down  at  the  little  upturned  face 
with  some  curiosity. 

"No,"  he  replies  slowly  and  deliberately.  "I 
shall  not '  tell  of  you,'  as  you  express  it ;  but,  Vera, 
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I  shall  expect  you  to  inform  on  yourself.  Before  I 
leave  this  room  you  must  make  me  a  solemn  prom- 
ise to  tell  your  uncle  the  whole  truth." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't!"  cries  the  girl  in  an 
agony  of  fear.  "He  would  half  kill  me !  I  am  sure 
he  would!" 

"Nonsense!"  says  Arthur,  sharply.  "How  can 
you  talk  so  foolishly,  child?  Very  well,  then.  If 
you  are  afraid  to  tell  your  uncle,  speak  to  your 
aunt.  Now  mind,  I  shall  expect  you  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  done  so  by  the  next  time  I  see  you. 
I  suppose  you  can  understand  that  I  feel  in  a  meas- 
ure responsible  myself,  having  been  an  unwilling 
witness  of  the  whole  scene.  Will  you  promise  to — " 

But  here  the  door  is  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
Hetty  appears  with  a  flushed  and  heated  counten- 
ance. 

"Oh,Yera,"  she  cries,  "do  come  and  give  a  hand 
to  the  ironing.  There  are  all  our  white  petticoats 
to  get  up,  and  ever  so  many  shirts  of  father's,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  dress  one,  which  he  wants  to 
look  extra  superfine  this  week,  because  of  the  ten- 
nant's  dinner  at  Lord  Daventry's.  Mother  will 
come  and  sit  with  Baby.  Come  along,  do.  Mar- 
garet has  gone  to  old  Mrs.  Upjohn 's  with  some 
broth,  so  I'm  quite  single-handed." 

"All  right.  I'll  come,  Hetty,"  says  Yera,  in- 
tensely relieved  at  the  interruption  of  her  tete-a- 
tete  with  Arthur  Langley.  "Let  me  do  the  dress 
shirt.  I  shall  just  enjoy  doing  that." 
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"Very  well,  then.  I'll  be  off."  And  Arthur  takes 
up  his  cap.  "Remember!''  he  says,  turning  a 
meaning  look  upon  Vera,  as  he  stoops  over  Baby 
and  kisses  her. 

Vera  colors ;  and  Hetty,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  in  surprise,  cries  : 

"Well,  I  never!  Why,  I  believe  you  two  have 
got  a  secret!  I'll  tell  Margaret,  Arthur;  you  see 
if  I  don't!''  and  Hetty  goes  off  into  a  merry  peal 
of  laughter,  which  evidently  irritates  the  young 
man,  for  he  says  sharply : 

"Nonsense,  Hetty!  It  is  merely  something  I 
have  been  advising  your  cousin  about."  And  nod- 
ding a  good-bye  to  both  girls,  he  abruptly  leaves 
the  room. 

"Well,  I  never!"  repeats  Hetty,  gazing  after  Ar- 
thur's retreating  form  in  undisguised  astonish- 
ment. "He  seems  quite  in  a  pet!  Not  a  bit  like 
himself.  But  come  along,  Vera.  The  irons  will  all 
be  getting  cold.  Oh,  dear  me!  what  a  heap  of 
work  there  is  to  do  in  this  house." 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

A  DANCING  BEAR  AND  A  BURNT  SHIRT. 

YERA  proves  herself  a  valuable  ally  to  Hetty  in 
the  ironing,  and  presently,  when  the  latter  is  called 
away  by  Mrs.  Garland  for  something,  she  tells  her 
cousin  that  she  can  quite  well  manage  by  herself 
now;  and,  in  fact,  that  if  she  is  left  alone;  she  will 
get  through  double  the  work,  as  she  will  have  no 
one  to  chatter  to. 

"I  have  the  fit  on  me  this  morning/' she  an- 
nounces, as  Hetty  prepares  to  leave  the  big  back- 
kitchen,  "and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  on, till  night, 
right  off  without  stopping." 

And  Yera  pushes  up  her  cuffs,  and  whisking  up 
an  iron,  holds  it  perilously  near  to  her  face  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  capacities  for  further  action. 

"All  right,"  responds  Hetty;  "only  for  good- 
ness' sake  take  care  of  father's  dress  shirt." 

Presently  Margaret  comes  in,  and  finds  her 
cousin  engaged  upon  the  laborious  task  of  "get- 
ting up'  the  aforesaid  shirt,  without  speck  or 
blemish  of  any  description,  and  with  an  amount  of 
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gloss  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  is  to  do  duty. 

Vera's  head  is  almost  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the 
shirt  as  she  goes  smoothly  over  and  over  the  fine 
linen  front  with  a  fresh  iron,  and  the  heated  little 
face  which  she  raises  to  greet  Margaret  on  her  en- 
trance causes  the  latter  to  exclaim : 

"  My  dear  Vera,  you  do  look  hot  and  tired !  You 
must  leave  off,  and  let  me  finish  what  there  is  to 
do." 

"  Oh,  there  isn't  much  more  now,  Margaret ;  and 
I  do  so  want  to  finish  this  shirt  myself.  Look,  I've 
only  got  the  cuffs  to  do  now.  Doesn't  it  look  nice? 
But  I'll  tell  you  what ;  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
handkerchiefs  yet  to  be  done.  Will  you  do  those, 
Margaret?" 

So  Margaret  sets  to  work  opposite  Vera,  watch 
ing  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  the  knitted 
brows,  compressed  lips,  and  general  air  of  anxiety 
depicted  on  that  young  lady's  face  as  she  returns 
with  redoubled  ardor  to  her  rather  troublesome 
task. 

About  half  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  are  lying  in  a 
neat  little  pile  near  Margaret's  left  hand,  when  sud- 
denlv  Martha's  voice  is  heard  from  the  other 
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kitchen : 

"Miss  Margaret!  Miss  Margaret!  do  come  here  a 
minute !  There's  a  dish  of  minced  veal  to-day,  and 
your  pa'  likes  a  few  poached  eggs  a'  top  of  it,  and 
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As  Vera  appeared  at  the  window  the  bear  slowly  rose  on  his  hind  feet. 
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there  ain't  no  one  can  poach  an  egg  so  neat  as 


vou.' 


Margaret  lays  down  her  iron. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Vera;  but  if  you  have  not  done 
by  the  time  the  eggs  are  ready,  I  will  come  back 
and  finish  for  you." 

"Very  well,"  says  Vera  with  a  sigh,  and  down 
goes  her  head  again.  She  is  just  thinking  to  her- 
self that  surelv  no  shirt  ever  had  such  care  and 
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time  expended  upon  it  as  this  particular  one  of  her 
uncle's,  when  the  garden  gate  goes  click,  and  the 
tramp  of  rather  heavy  feet  comes  down  the  path 
towards  the  back  premises. 

" Hola  he!  Tenez,  tenez !  Regardez  le  grand 
bruin  !  See  him  dance,  comme  ca!r 

And  then  there  follows  a  volley  of  broken-up 
phrases  in  extremely  doubtful  English,  and  with  a 
strong  French  accent. 

Down  goes  Vera's  iron  and  up  goes  her  head, 
while,  on  the  instant,  her  feet  have  carried  their 
owner  to  the  window.  Sure  enough,  there  stands 
the  most  delightful  of  dancing  bears,  who,  as  soon 
as  Vera  appears  at  the  window,  slowly  rises  on  to 
his  hind  feet,  and  with  many  courtly  waves  and 
flourishes  of  his  fore  paws,  performs  a  grave,  fan- 
tastic dance  with  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  a 
premiere  danseuse.  This  interesting  personage  is 
attended  by  two  foreign-looking  gentlemen,  attired 
in  blue  cotton  blouses,  who  appear  to  be  on  excel- 
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lent  terms  with  their  shaggy-coated  companion ; 
frequently  shaking  hands  with  him  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  sometimes  even  permitting  a 
friendly  hug. 

Altogether,  the  fascination  of  the  whole  scene 
proves  too  much  for  Vera,  and  in  a  moment  the 
shirt  and  the  iron  are  both  forgotten ;  and  throw- 
ing open  the  window,  she  leans  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  it,  and  rattles  away  in  French  to  the  two 
men  for  a  good  ten  minutes,  hardly  pausing  to 
take  breath  in  her  delight  at  having  such  apprecia- 
tive listeners  to  her  gay  flow  of  chatter.  Bruin  also 
proves  to  be  a  finished  French  scholar,  and  as  Vera 
laughingly  follows  the  men's  directions,  and  gives 
her  commands  in  a  slow  clear  voice,  she  is  both 
surprised  and  delighted  to  see  with  what  prompti- 
tude and  gravity  he  obeys  her.  She  is  just  being 
favored  with  the  whole  family  history  of  one  of  the 
Frenchmen,  when  she  is  startled  by  a  sort  of  spas- 
modic gasp  close  to  her  shoulder. 

"  Sakes  alive,  Miss  Ver — er !  what  in  the  world  are 
you  doing  of,  jabbering  away  to  them  two  heathen 
Frenchmen,  who  I  daresay,  like  as  not,  is  thieves 
escaped  from  their  own  country.  Oh,  my  gracious ! 
what's  that?" 

And  poor  Martha,  who  up  to  that  moment  had 
been  in  ignorance  of  the  close  vicinity  of  the  bear, 
retires  promptly  behind  Vera,  shaking  and  tremb- 
ling with  fright. 
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"'Ma  foi,  Martha,  what  a  goose  you  are!"  ex- 
claims the  girl  with  a  half  contemptuous  laugh. 
"See,  what  a  gentle  creature  he  is.  Come  here, 
and  I  will  make  him  shake  hands  with  you." 

But  Martha  shrinks  back  in  dismay. 

"Shake  hands  with  me?"  she  cries,  her  voice  ris- 
ing to  a  shrill  scream ;  not  if  I  knows  it,  Miss 
Ver — er.  Here,  give  them  these  coppers,  child ;  and 
see,  throw  the  creature  this  piece  of  bread.  Like 
enough  it's  half  starved,  poor  beast;  and  as  for 
the  men,  well,  they  want  to  turn  an  honest  penny, 
maybe,  though  they  are  Frenchmen.  Tell  them  to 
go  now,  Miss  Ver — er ;  pray  tell  them  to  go  away. 
I  dursn't  pass  the  window  with  that  wild  beast 
standing  there,  and  the  joint  will  be  that  overdone 
the  master  won't  touch  a  bit  of  it." 

So  Vera  gives  the  men  their  coppers,  and  by  dint 
of  frowns  and  "  allez"  and  shakings  of  her  head,  at 
last  succeeds  in  making  them  comprehend  that 
their  visit  must  come  to  a  termination.  But  as 
she  turns  away  from  the  window,  and  looks  past 
Martha,  her  nerves  receive  a  severe  shock.  For  the 
iron,  which  had  only  just  been  taken  from  the  fire 
when  the  visitors  had  arrived,  is  comfortably  re- 
posing on  one  of  the  cuffs  of  the  shirt,  just  in  the 
very  place  she  had  left  it  on  starting  up  to  go  to 
the  window.  Darting  to  the  table,  she  waits  until 
Martha  has  left  the  kitchen ;  and  then,  with  an  un- 
comfortable, tight  feeling  at  her  heart,  she  raLs  ; 
the  iron. 
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Alas !  all  her  labor  has  been  thrown  away ;  for 
there,  right  across  the  snowy,  glossy  cuff,  is  the 
print  of  the  iron,  in  dark  brown  ! 

Burnt !  burnt  almost  to  a  cinder  is  her  uncle's 
dress  shirt,  which  she  had  taken  such  pride  and 
pleasure  in  getting-up  for  him.  But  stay!  Vera 
raises  her  head  and  looks  round.  No  one  has  seen 
it.  Of  that  she  is  sure,  for  Martha  had  been  far  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  bear  to  notice  anything 
else.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  it  yet,  then,  and 
she  can  think  over  it  and  see  what  will  be  best  to 
sav  to  her  uncle. 
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So  Vera  proceeds  to  fold  up  the  garment  with 
elaborate  care,  placing  the  two  cuffs  well  under- 
neath, and  taking  care  to  expose  the  fine  linen 
front  in  all  its  glory  of  gloss  and  stiffness. 

"There,  it  is  done  at  last!"  she  cries,  as  her 
cousin  re-enters  the  back -kitchen.  "  No,  don't  you 
trouble,  Margaret ;  I'll  carry  it  up  to  uncle's  room. 
I  have  folded  it  so  nicely,  and  I  don't  wrant  it  to 
get  muddled  up." 

"It  does  look  nice,"  says  Margaret,  with  enthu- 
siasm. "It  really  does  you  great  credit,  Vera. 
Are  you  sure  it  is  aired?"  and  she  eyes  the  gar- 
ment doubtfully. 

"Oh,  yes,"  cries  Vera,  who  is  half-way  up  the 
stairs.  "  That  is  all  right,  Margaret." 

"Well,  be  quick!''  calls  the  latter  after  her 
cousin.  "We  are  not  going  to  wait  dinner  for 
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father.    He  sent  word  he  might  not  be  home  until 
just  in  time  to  dress  for  this  evening." 

Vera  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  on  hearing  this  in- 
telligence, and  having  carefully  laid  the  shirt  upon 
her  uncle's  bed,  she  goes  down  stairs  to  her  dinner, 
which  she  eats  with  more  appetite  than  she  proba- 
bly would  have  done  had  Mr.  Garland  been  seated 
opposite  her  aunt  instead  of  Margaret,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  taking  his  place  when  he  is  absent. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  same  afternoon,  when 
everyone  is  seated  in  the  large,  cosy  breakfast  par- 
lor, wThich  is  all  aglow  with  ruddy  firelight,  Mr. 
Garland  drives  up  in  the  dog-cart,  and  in  a  very 
few  more  seconds  he  is  standing  on  the  rug,  back 
to  the  fire,  and  smiling  round  on  everybody  as  he 
tells  them  some  amusing  incident  of  the  day. 

"But  now,  girls,"  he  cries,  having  brought  his 
tale  to  a  conclusion,  "hurry  up  with  the  tea.  I 
have  just  time  to  drink  a  cup  before  I  dress,  if  Miss 
Sally  is  sharp  in  bringing  in  the  tray." 

At  this  reference  to  dressing,  Vera's  thoughts  in- 
stantly fly  back  to  the  burnt  shirt,  which,  up  to 
this  moment  had  quite  slipped  her  memory ;  and 
her  fingers  tremble  and  shake  so,  that  part  of  her 
aunt's  jet  necklace  which  she  is  busy  re-threading, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  flush  on  her  face,  as  she  emerges  from  under 
the  table  with  the  pieces  in  her  hand,  is  put  down 
to  her  stooping,  however,  and  perhaps  no  one  be- 
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sides  herself  notices  that  her  tea  is  taken  much 
more  quietly  than  usual.  But  as  Mr.  Garland  fin- 
ishes his  last  cup  of  tea  and  walks  out  of  the  room 
and  up  the  stairs,  V  era's  anxiety  of  mind  and  pre- 
occupation become  evident  to  all,  for  with  an  air  as 
of  listening  intently  for  something,  she  absently 
passes  her  own  cup  on  to  Hetty,  takes  more  bread 
and  butter  when  there  is  a  fresh  slice  upon  her 
plate,  and  finally  hands  the  salt  to  her  aunt  when 
she  is  asked  to  pass  the  marmalade. 

Hetty  is  just  about  to  draw  attention  to  her 
cousin's  absent-mindedness,  when  suddenly  there 
are  hurried  movements  above,  the  sudden  opening 
of  a  door,  hasty  footsteps  down  the  stairs,  and 
then  the  parlor  door  is  thrown  open  wide,  and  Mr. 
Garland  stalks  into  the  room  with  the  unfortunate 
shirt  dangling  from  his  hands. 

"  Look  here !':  he  cries,  holding  up  the  burnt  cuff. 
"What  in  the  name  of  goodness  does  this  mean? 
How  am  I  to  wear  a  thing  like  this?': 

A  dead  silence  prevails,  while  everyone  excepting 
Vera  stares  in  astonishment  at  the  spoiled  gar- 
ment. 

"Are  you  all  dumb?"  presently  demands  Mr. 
Garland,  gradually  working  himself  up  into  a  tem- 
per. "I  suppose  some  of  you  know  something 
about  it?  Who  did  the  ironing  this  morning,  eh  ?" 

Again  there  is  a  dead  silence,  but  presently  Mar- 
garet raises  her  eyes,  and  suddenly  catching  sight 
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of  her  cousin's  face,  the  whole  truth  flashes  across 
her  mind.  She  holds  her  breath,  inwardly  praying 
that  Vera  may  have  courage  to  speak.  But  Vera 
maintains  a  sullen  silence,  and  Mr.  Garland,  losing 
all  patience  exclaims : 

" Deuce  take  it  all!  cannot  somebody  speak? 
Who — burnt — this — cuff,  I  say?" 

Vera  looks  up  at  last. 

"Hetty—"  she  begins,  then  comes  to  a  dead 
stop. 

"If  you  mean  to  say  that  I  did  it,"  cries  that 
young  lady  firing  up  without  loss  of  time,  "I'll 
thank  you  to  take  your  words  back,  Vera.  You 
know  very  well  that  I  never  touched  the  shirt !" 

"Hush— sh!  gently,  Hetty,"  puts  in  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, who,  what  with  one  and  what  with  the  other, 
is  both  looking  and  feeling  perfectly  bewildered. 

"Well,  mother,  I'm  not  going  to  be  blamed  tor 
\vhat  I  never  did ;  not  likely."  And  Hetty  tosses 
her  head  and  darts  an  angry  look  across  the  table 
at  her  cousin. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you  all, 
and  that's  a  fact!"  growls  Mr.  Garland.  "Hetty, 
did  you  do  the  ironing  or  did  you  not?" 

"I  did  some  of  it,  father,  but  not  your  shirt.  I 
said  so,  before."  And  Hetty  gives  a  little  flounce 
of  indignation  at  the  veracity  of  her  statement 
being  doubted. 

"Hoity,  toity!     Keep  your  temper,   child.     I 
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never  doubted  your  word ;  I  am  oiily  asking.  Then 
who  did  iron  this  shirt?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
find  out. 

Margaret  glances  across  at  Yera,  whose  face 
though  pale  and  frightened  looking,  wears  an  ex- 
pression of  dogged  determination  which  augurs  ill 
for  the  truth  being  told.  With  a  little  sigh  she 
looks  back  at  her  father. 

"I,  as  well  as  Hetty,  did  some  of  the  ironing  this 
morning,  father,"  she  says  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Then  why  on  earth  couldn't  you  say  so  before, 
and  without  all  this  tomfoolery?"  snaps  Mr.  Gar- 
land wrathfully.  "  It  is  not  like  you,  Margaret,  to 
try  and  evade  the  truth.  I  never  knew  you  to  do 
such  a  thing  before.  Come,  mother,  you  must  look 
me  out  another  shirt,  and  in  double  quick  time 
too." 

And  the  irate  gentleman  leaves  the  room  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife,  leaving  Margaret  with  her  pretty, 
soft  eyes  full  of  tears,  Vera  with  a  flaming  face,  and 
Hetty  in  a  state  of  speechless  indignation  which 
defies  description,  while  Tom,  as  he  comes  to  the 
end  of  a  low  and  prolonged  whistle,  rises  from  the 
table,  and  muttering  under  his  breath:  "Well,  I'm 
bothered !"  leaves  the  room. 

There  is  not  much  more  tea  taken  at  that  meal; 
and  as  the  evening  wears  on,  Margaret  goes  about 
her  numerous  little  duties  with  a  sad,  downcast 
look  upon  her  usually  happy  face,  while  Vera's 
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wears  a  half-defiant,  half-ashamed  expression,  and 
it  is  not  long  before  she  complains  of  a  sudden 
headache  and  begs  leave  to  go  to  bed.  Margaret 
also  is  glad  to  go  early,  and  Tom  being  engaged  in 
roasting  apples  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Garland  and 
Hetty  find  themselves  seated  alone  by  the  bright 
wood  fire,  opposite  each  other,  the  one  knitting  in- 
dustriously, the  other  with  a  book  (which  is  upside 
down)  open  in  her  lap,  and  with  elbows  planted  on 
her  knees  and  chin  resting  in  both  hands,  staring 
moodily  into  the  fire. 

"Margaret  no  more  burnt  that  shirt  than  that 
pig  did  which  was  killed  this  morning,"  Hetty  sol- 
emnly announces  presently,  and  without  removing 
her  eyes  from  the  fire. 

"My  dear!  what  makes  you  think  so?"  inquires 
her  mother,  startled. 

"I  don't  think  anything  about  it,  mother.  I  am 
sure  of  it."  And  Hetty  gives  her  book  an  energetic 
slap,  which  makes  Mrs.  Garland  jump. 

"Veradidit,"  she  goes  on  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, "and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  tell  father  so; 
but  when  I  hinted  to  Margaret  that  I  should  do  so, 
she  gave  me  such  a  look,  as  if  I  were  going  to  com- 
mit high  treason.  Margaret's  a  goose !  She  always 
was,  and  I  suppose  she  always  will  be.  Catch  me 
taking  the  blame  for  someone  else  like  that.  A 
great  deal  of  thanks  she  will  get  from  Vera  too. 
Little  minx  I" 
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And  before  Mrs.  Garland  can  say  a  word  in  re- 
ply to  this  tirade  of  her  daughter's,  Hetty  has 
lighted  her  bed-room  candle  and  marched  off  up- 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GOING  TO  A  PAKTY. 

THE  next  morning  breaks  bright,  sunny,  and 
frosty,  and  its  cheering  influence  is  quickly  felt  by 
the  whole  family  as  they  assemble  round  the  break- 
fast-table, and  cautiously  sip  the  smoking  coffee 
which  Mrs.  Garland  is  busy  doling  out  to  them. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  burnt  shirt  is  apparently 
forgotten,  and  to  judge  by  Mr.  Garland's  conver- 
sation, his  enjoyment  of  the  previous  night's  din- 
ner has  evidently  not  been  marred  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  attired  in  another  garment  than 
that  he  had  intended  wearing. 

Perhaps  Margaret's  face  is  a  trifle  downcast  this 
morning,  for  though  she  tells  herself  that  it  was 
very  likely  her  fancy,  she  cannot  help  feeling  that 
her  father's  morning  kiss  had  been  given  less 
warmly  than  usual;  and  the  girl's  sensitive  feelings 
are  hurt,  to  think  that  Vera  (who  shows  a  fixed 
determination  to  look  anywhere  but  in  her  cousin's 
face)  should  allow  this  injustice  to  go  on;  and  as 
she  watches  her  sitting  at  the  table  in  unruffled 
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serenity,  talking  and  laughing  with  the  rest  of 
them,  Margaret  finds  herself  wondering  a  little  that 
Vera  can  be  so  callous  and  unimpressionable. 

No  one,  however,  has  much  time  to  devote  to 
breakfast  on  this  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first. 
For  are  there  not  still  a  hundred  and  one  little 
things  to  do  in  connection  with  the  party  of  to- 
night ;  and  have  not  Hetty  and  Vera  to  go  off  in 
search  of  variegated  ivy,  white  crysanthemums, 
and  maiden-hair  fern,  with  which  to  adorn  them- 
selves for  the  evening  ?  while  Tom  is  the  bearer  of  a 
message  to  the  vicarage  relative  to  the  exact 
moment  at  which  Mrs.  Garland  may  expect  to  be 
called  for  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley,  it  having  been 
arranged  that  she  shall  occupy  the  fourth  seat  of 
the  fly  which  they  have  engaged  for  the  evening, 
Arthur  having  heroically  offered  to  sit  on  the  box 
with  the  driver. 

About  twelve  o'clock  Hetty  and  Vera  return, 
warm  and  glowing  with  their  exercise ;  the  former 
especially  so  in  consequence  of  a  brisk  argument 
with  Joe  Hallett,  whose  domains  they  have  in- 
vaded in  quest  of  certain  crysanthemums,  which  are 
finer  than  the  farm  can  boast  of. 

"Joe  is  a  noodle!"  briefly  announces  Hetty,  as 
she  and  Vera  bend  their  steps  homewards.  "He 
asked  me  what  he  could  do  to  make  himself  look 
more  like  Romeo  for  the  theatricals  at  the  Chase 
to-night,  and  when  I  told  him  to  try  and  flatten 
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his  hair  down,  and  to  powder  his  face  well,  and 
draw  some  dark  lines  about  his  mouth  and  eyes  to 
give  him  a  generally  cadaverous  sort  of  look,  you 
know,  he  seemed  quite  put  out.  He  seems  to  think 
that  if  one  attempts  acting  of  any  sort,  one  must 
necessarily  rouge,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And 
between  you  and  me,  Vera,  I  believe  he  only  con- 
sented to  play  Romeo  for  the  sake  of  the  dressing 
up,  and  the  opportunity  of  painting  the  mous- 
tache which  he  so  ardently  longs  to  possess.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  meant  to  represent  Romeo  with 
short  curly  hair,  and  a  fresh  healthy  color,  I  was 
very  glad  I  was  not  going  to  be  Juliet.  To  which 
he  of  course  replied,  "Oh,  come  now,  I  say."  I 
should  think,  now,  that  you  would  have  made  a 
very  good  Juliet,  Vera,  if  the  Holroyds  had  thought 
to  ask  you,"  and  Hetty  gazes  at  her  cousin  reflec- 
tively. 

But  at  this  moment  they  descry  Tom  hastening 
to  meet  them,  and  meanwhile  gesticulating  wildly. 

"I  say,  here's  a  go!"  he  cries,  as  they  come  up 
with  him.  "Martha  is  down  with  one  of  her  sick 
headaches,  and  as  Sally  won't  be  back  from  her 
holiday  till  late  to-mght,  mother  says  one  of  you 
girls  will  have  to  stay  at  home  this  evening  to  look 
after  father." 

Hetty  and  Vera  look  blankly  in  one  another's 
faces  at  this  direful  news,  but  in  another  moment 
they  find  themselves  in  the  breakfast  parlor,  where 
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stands  Mrs.  Garland  and  Margaret  evidently  try- 
ing to  arrange  things  satisfactorily  for  all  parties. 

"I  had  promised  to  sing  a  song  between  each  of 
the  parts,"  Margaret  is  saying  dejectedly,  "or  I 
should  not  have  minded  staying  at  home  a  bit. 
But  still,  I  daresay  they  could  find  someone  else  to 
sing.  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt  they  could,  so  I  shall  stay, 
mother.  It  will  be  better  for  me  to  do  so  than  any- 
one else;  besides,  Hetty  can't.  The  theatricals 
would  all  be  thrown  out  without  her." 

"  It's  a  shame  that  Martha  has  chosen  to-day  for 
her  headache!"  remarks  that  young  lady  with 
some  temper.  "  She  might  just  as  well  have  had  it 
yesterday  or  to-morrow.  I  never — "  But  here 
Hetty  stops  short,  her  attention  being  attracted 
by  Vera,  who  has  suddenly  left  her  chair,  and  is 
standing  before  Margaret. 

"I  shall  stay  at  home  to-night,  Margaret,"  she 
says  in  a  low,  but  determined  voice.  "  I  know  you 
are  looking  forward  to  going,  and  if  you  think 
uncle  will  put  up  with  me,  I  am  sure  I  can  look 
after  him  quite  nicely." 

Margaret  flushes  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair ;  for 
it  flashes  across  her  instantly  that  Vera  is  sorry 
for  her  meanness  of  the  previous  day,  and  is  anxious 
to  atone  for  her  injustice  by  this  act  of  self-denial. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Vera,  to  want  to  stay," 
she  says  aloud,  "but  I  don't  like  depriving  you  of 
all  the  pleasure  of  the  party." 
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"Bah!"  replies  Vera,  flushing  crimson  in  her 
turn.  u  I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  half  as  much 
pleasure  to  me  as  to  you,  Margaret.  I  should  not 
know  very  many  of  the  people  there,  and  you 
would  be  missed  more  than  I.  Besides,  I  want  you 
to  go." 

u  Why  in  the  wrorld  do  you  want  her  to  go,  when 
you  know  very  well  that  you  would  like  to  go 
yourself?"  demands  Hetty  incredulously. 

"Hush,  Hetty!  Vera  did  not  say  she  did  not 
want  to  go,  but  that  she  wanted  me  to  go.  I 
think  I  know  why  she  is  anxious  to  take  my  place." 
And  Margaret  looks  at  Vera,  who  gives  her  a  quick 
little  glance  of  gratitude,  and  then  casts  her  eyes 
down  confusedly. 

Hetty  looks  round  at  everybody  in  turn ;  her 
eyes  opened  widely,  and  her  eyebrowrs  considerably 
elevated. 

"  Dear  me !"  she  exclaims,  tossing  her  head.  "  The 
mysteries  there  are  in  this  house !  First  secrets  be- 
tween Arthur  and  Vera !  and  now  secrets  between 
Vera  and  Margaret!  Oh,  well,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
wrant  to  be  enlightened ;  oh  dear  no !': 

And  Hetty  makes  for  the  door,  full  of  suppressed 
ire,  and  with  a  generally  injured  air.  But  suddenly 
catching  sight  of  her  mother's  face  she  stops  short, 
as,  unperceived  by  the  other  two  girls,  Mrs.  Gar- 
land holds  up  her  hand  and  looks  meaningly  at 
her  daughter.  In  a  moment  Hetty  remembers  her 
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statement  of  the  night  before  regarding  the  burnt 
shirt,  and  her  emphatic  declaration  that  Yera  was 
to  blame.  With  a  few  mental  hard  words  at  what 
she  considers  to  be  outrageous  stupidity  and  dens- 
ity on  her  part,  Hetty  wheels  around  and  returns 
to  the  group  with  a  slightly  heightened  color. 

"If  Vera  really  wishes  to  stay,  I  am  sure  she 
would  rather  have  it  settled  right  off  without  any 
more  fuss,"  she  remarks.  "  I  daresay  there  will  be 
other  parties  given  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then, 
of  course,  Vera  must  go.'' 

"Well,  you  are  a  weather-cock!"  exclaims  Tom 
indignantly,  "you're  not  in  the  same  mind  fortwo 
minutes  together.  But  there!  you  girls  are  all 
alike,  I  do  believe.  Yesterday  Vera  was  so  excited 
about  the  party  she  couldn't  sit  still  on  her  chair, 
and  now  she  vows  she  doesn't  care  about  going. 
Well,  I'm  bothered!"  And  with  this  conclusive 
statement  Tom  takes  his  departure. 

So  it  is  settled.  And  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Vera,  with  a  red  shawl  muffled  round 
her,  is  standing  outside  the  porch,  helping  to  tuck 
up  and  comfortably  settle  her  three  cousins  in  the 
dog-cart,  to  which  Bob,  with  ears  pricked  in  a 
manner  which  causes  Margaret  much  disquietude, 
is  harnessed. 

"  I  do  wish  father  could  have  come,"  says  Hetty, 
grumblingly,  as,  holding  some  portion  of  her  dress 
in  her  teeth,  she  scrambles  up  into  the  back  seat. 
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"  I  know  Tom  will  have  us  all  into  a  ditch  or  some- 
thing- long  before  we  get  to  the  Chase.  There's 
the  Mile  End  Pond,  too.  I  bet  you  twopence  he  will 
drive  us  straight  into  that.'3 

"  Are  his  shoes  roughed,  Tom?"  inquires  Marga- 
ret, with  anguish  in  her  voice. 

"  Of  course  they  are  roughed,"  replies  Tom,  test- 
ily. "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  noodle,  Margaret?  I 
declare,  I  believe  you  think  that  Arthur  and  father 
are  the  only  people  who  can  drive.  Such  stuff!" 

Whereupon  Margaret,  feeling  quenched,  falls  to 
arranging  her  ulster  and  numerous  wraps,  causing 
the  cart  to  bump  up  and  down  as  she  does  so,  in  a 
manner  highly  displeasing  to  her  younger  sister. 

"I  do  wish  you'd  sit  still,  Margaret,"  she  says, 
crossly.  "  Oh,  there  now !  I've  forgotten  my  um- 
brella after  all.  Do  get  it,  Yera,  there's  a  dear! 
Oh,  father,"  as  that  gentleman  appears  at  the 
door.  "  do  come  with  us !  We  could  wait  while  you 
dressed,  you  know;  and  I  am  sure  the  brindled  cow 
will  get  on  all  right  now.  You  could  give  old 
Jenkins  strict  orders  what  to  do,  and  then  surel  v  he 

»  t/ 

could  manage  as  well  as  you.    Do  come,  father!" 
Hetty's  voice  subsides  into  a  sort  of  wail  as  she 

utters  the  last  three  words,  but  Mr.  Garland  shakes 

his  head. 
"  Can't,  Hetty,  my  child.    The  cow  is  anything 

but  right  yet,  and  I  should  be  vexed  enough  if  she 

became  worse  again  and  I  was  not  on  the  spot, 
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Besides,  you  don't  want  an  old  fogy  like  me  at  a 
party  for  young  folks.  We  old  ones  are  only  in  the 
way.  Ah,  here  comes  Yera.  Now  then,  are  you  all 
ready,  and  have  you  got  your  gowns  tucked  in  ah1 
right?  Off  you  go  then,  Tom.  Keep  his  head  well 
up,  and  don't  attempt  anything  but  walking  down 
the  hills  to-night.  The  roads  are  like  glass." 

So  the  cart  moves  slowly  down  the  drive  and  out 
of  the  gate.  Hetty,  as  she  hears  this  far  from  reas- 
suring statement,  casts  despairing  glances  over 
her  shoulder  at  Tom,  who  sits  perfectly  unmoved 
under  them,  his  dignity  being  still  further  hurt  by 
his  father's  hints,  which,  though  doubtless  well 
meant,  Tom  cannot  help  thinking  rather  unneces- 
sary. 
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CHAPTER  XXH. 
VERA'S  EVENING  WITH  HER  TINGLE. 

ON  re-entering  the  house  Vera  sets  to  work  on 
her  numerous  duties  with  a  will,  and  is  soon  as 
busy  as  a  bee.  Having  drawn  up  little  Muriel's  sofa 
close  to  the  fire,  and  supplied  her  with  enough  pic- 
ture-books to  last  her  a  week,  she  retires  into  the 
kitchen,  and  donning  a  large  white  apron  of  Mar- 
tha's, commences  operations  for  a  dainty  little  din- 
ner which  she  has  been  planning  in  her  mind  ever 
since  it  had  been  arranged  that  she  should  stay  at 
home. 

It  is  now  that  Vera  finds  her  Aunt  Aline's  lessons 
in  cookery  useful  for  the  first  time ;  and  it  is  with 
a  smile  of  mingled  pleasure  and  amusement  that 
Mr.  Garland,  by  and  by  at  his  niece's  request,  seats 
himself  at  the  table,  and  takes  up  the  pretty 
though  hastily  improvised  little  menu  which  lies 
at  his  right  hand. 

Potage  aux  toinates 
Anchois  au  pain  roti 

Un  roti  de  poule 
Omelette  aux  pommes 
Macaroni  au  froniage 
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Is  the  fare  set  forth  upon  the  menu ;  ana  as  Yera 
substitutes  one  dish  for  another,  her  color  rises  and 
her  eyes  sparkle  with  pleasure  as  she  sees  with 
what  evident  satisfaction  her  uncle  does  justice 
to  her  cooking. 

"This  is  all  very  nice,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Garland  re- 
marks when  he  has  reached  the  third  course,  and 
Yera  is  seated  opposite  watching  him  with  intense 
satisfaction ;  "but  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  would 
all  taste  just  as  Avell  with  plain  simple  names  in- 
stead of  these  fanciful  ones  here.  You  know  the 
lines,  I  suppose,  Yera? 

*  What's  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.' 

Yera  nods. 

"Juliet's  words,"  she  says.  "But  it  was  the 
food  itself  which  you  said  you  did  not  like,  uncle, 
when  you  came  over  to  France  to  fetch  me,  even 
apart  from  what  you  call  the  'fanciful  names.' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  could  hardly  expect  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  with  a  good  healthy  appetite  to  either 
like  or  be  satisfied  with  the  hind  legs  of  a  few  frogs, 
I  think.  I  couldn't  quite  take  to  the  idea,  some- 
how, though  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  try  them; 
but  I  must  allow  that  they  had  a  very  delicate 
flavor." 

'But  you  did  not  have  frogs  at  every  meal, 
uncle,"  says  Yera,  laughing.  "In  fact,  I  remember 
quite  well  your  saying  one  day  that  you  had 
thought  'you  would  just  taste  them/  " 
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"Ah,  very  likely;  but  at  the  same  time  I  never 
got  anything  that  one  could  dream  of  calling  sub- 
stantial. Now,  this  bill  of  fare  you  have  given  me 
to-night  is  quite  a  different  thing  altogether.  You 
see,  Yera,  the  materials  are  ordinary  enough,  and 
it  is  only  the  style  of  cooking  which  is  French  after 
all.  Hey!  what's  this — macaroni  cheese?  Ah,  you 
artful  puss !  You  know,  then,  that  this  is  a  favor- 
ite dish  of  your  old  uncle's?"  And  Mr.  Garland 
pinches  Vera's  pink  little  ear  as  she  leans  across  to 
put  the  dish  upon  the  table. 

"I  wanted  to  make  you  one  of  my  lovely  salads, 
uncle;  but  there  seemed  nothing  left  to  make  it  of. 
Everything  green  has  been  nipped  up  by  the  frost, 
and  potato  salad  is  so  cold  on  a  day  like  this. 
Well,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  enjoyed  your  dinner. 
You  must  have  needed  it  too,  after  going  all  that 
long  time  without  any  lunch.  Now  I  am  going  to 
take  Martha  a  cup  of  arrow-root.  She  seems  a  lit- 
tle easier;  and  I  feel  that  she  will  sleep  all  the  bet- 
ter if  she  knows  for  a  fact  that  I  have  not  set  the 
kitchen  chimne}'  on  fire.  Oh,  dear  me !  the  direc- 
tions she  gave  me,  and  the  precautions  she  begged 
me  to  take  when  she  heard  that  I  was  to  be  left  in 
charge,  and  was  actually  going  to  cook  your  din- 
ner!" 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  uncle  and  niece  are 
seated  opposite  one  another  on  either  side  of  the 
blazing  fire,  the  former  with  slippered  feet,  and  pipe 
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between  his  lips,  Vera  suddenly  lifts  her  head,  and 
looking  a  little  nervously  at  him,  says  : 

"Uncle,  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"Tell  away,  my  child,"  answers  Mr.  Garland,  in- 
tent on  watching  a  " stranger"  on  the  second  bar 
of  the  fireplace,  and  not  noticing  his  niece's  appar- 
ent difficult y  in  proceeding  with  her  information. 

Vera  hesitates ;  then  with  a  little  gasp,  she  says : 

"  Margaret  did  not  burn  your  shirt,  uncle. 
The-" 

"Margaret  didn't  burn  my  shirt!"  echoes  her 
uncle,  removing  his  gaze  from  the  "stranger"  and 
levelling  it  upon  the  confused  face  before  him. 
"Then  why  did  she  say  she  had?" 

"She  didn't,  uncle." 

"Didn't  what,  Yera?  What  nonsense  are  you 
talking,  child  ?  First  you  say  she  did,  then  you 
say  she  didn't/'  says  Mr.  Garland,  getting  rather 
confused. 

"No,  uncle,  I  did  not.  First  I  said  that  Mar- 
garet had  not  burnt  your  shirt,  and  then  that  she 
had  not  said  she  had.  Neither  did  she." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  don't  quite  know 
wiiat  you  did  say.  It  all  sounds  contradictory 
from  beginning  to  end."  And  Mr.  Garland  seizes 
the  poker  and  stirs  the  fire  vigorously.  "Pray, 
who  did  burn  it  then,"  he  continues  after  a  min- 
ute's pause,  "since  Margaret  did  not?  Was  it  the 
cat?" 
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Vera  looks  quickly  across  at  her  uncle,  and  then 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  "stranger'  in  her  turn, 
she  says  in  a  low  voice : 

"It  was  I  who  did  it,  uncle.  I  did  not  mean  to," 
she  adds,  hastily,  "but  it  was  a  kind  of  accident." 
And  then,  anxious  to  unburden  her  conscience  and 
relieve  her  mind,  she  relates  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  bear's  visit  and  its  disastrous  consequences. 

Mr.  Garland  sits  smoking  quite  silently  for  a  lit- 
tle wrhile  after  Vera's  story  has  come  to  an  end, 
puffing  the  smoke  up  towards  the  ceiling  in  thick 
clouds,  and  then  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 
Presently,  however,  he  rouses  himself,  and  slowly 
stirring  his  whisky-and-water,  says : 

"Well,  I  can  quite  understand  your  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  having  a  look  at 
the  bear,  and  for  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  forgive 
you,  Vera;  but  what  I  cannot  understand  is  the 
fact  of  your  having  deliberately  allowed  Margaret 
to  take  the  blame  upon  herself  without  attempting 
to  exonerate  her.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hard  on 
you  Vera,  but  I  must  repeat  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand anyone  acting  so  meanly  as  that." 

Vera  hangs  her  head. 

"It  was  through  what  Margaret  herself  said, 
uncle,  that  you  came  to  think  that  she  had  done 
it." 

"Yes;  I  know.  But  you  allowed  it  to  go  on-, 
and  in  my  opinion  that  was  as  bad  as  saying  she 
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had  done  it.  It  was  the  deceit  altogether  too,  that 
was  so  wrong,  Yera.  Folding  the  shirt  up  like  that 
and  leaving  me  to  make  the  discovery.  If  you  had 
an  accident  with  it  why  couldn't  you  say  so  truth- 
fully ?  It  was  not  of  vital  importance  that  I  should 
wear  that  particular  one ;  and  I  could  have  for- 
given the  thoughtlessness  much  more  freely  than  I 
can  the  deception." 

A  long  pause;  then  in  a  voice  which  is  half  choked 
with  tears,  Yera  says : 

"I  was  so  afraid,  uncle;  I  thought  you  would  be 
so  amrrv.  And  then  when  Margaret  took  the 
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blame  upon  herself,  it  seemed  more  difficult  to  tell 
than  ever.  Please  forgive  me,  uncle ;  I  am  dread- 
fully sorry."  And  Yera  catches  up  her  breath  with 
a  little  sob. 

"Well,  well,  child;  there's  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  it  now,  I  suppose.  Oh,  yes,  I'll  forgive 
you,  only  do,  my  dear,  try  and  be  more  open  and 
truthful  in  future — that's  a  good  girl.  All  I  hope 
is  that  you  will  try  and  atone  to  Margaret  for 
your  unldndness  to  her." 

"Oh,  I  have,  uncle;  I  have  made  it  up  to  her 
already. ' 

"When,  and  how?"  inquires  Mr.  Garland,  who 
had  been  out  and  far  away  before  Yera  had  been 
seized  with  her  fit  of  remorse. 

"  Oh,  this  morning,  before  dinner/'  answers  Yera. 
"  When  you  decided  finally  that  you  would  not 
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go  to  the  Holroyds',  and  then  Martha  fell  sick, 
Margaret  wanted  to  stay  and  look  after  you ;  but 
I  wouldn't  let  her.  I  insisted  on  staying  myself, 
and  here  I  am.'3 

"Ah,  well;  I  am  glad  of  that.  Poor  child!  it  is 
not  very  much  pleasure  that  Margaret  gets  now." 

And  then  uncle  and  niece  gradually  fall  into 
silence ;  the  latter  quickly  becoming  interested  in  a 
book,  the  former  taking  little  surreptitious  naps, 
from  which  he  awakes  every  now  and  then  with  a 
start,  when  he  instantly  looks  across  at  Vera  and 
says,  rather  aggressively : 

" Oh,  no,  I  was  not  asleep;  I  was  only  thinking." 

A  little  later,  however,  when  Mr.  Garland  has 
been  snoring  comfortably  and  uninterruptedly  for 
a  good  half  hour,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  to  hav- 
ing "lost  himself  for  a  few  minutes,"  on  finding 
that  his  pipe  has  slipped  from  between  his  lips  and 
is  lying  at  his  feet  upon  the  rug,  which  is  freely  be- 
sprinkled with  tobacco  ashes. 

"Eh?  What  are  you  saying,  my  dear?"  And 
Mr.  Garland  looks  up  and  rubs  his  eyes.  "They 
will  be  home  soon?  Yes;  1  suppose  they  will. 
What  time  is  it?  Nearly  one?  Oh,  yes;  they 
would  be  sure  to  leave  soon  after  twelve,  I  think. 
Hark!  is  that  wheels?  Yes;  I  thought  so.  Stir 
the  fire  into  a  blaze,  Vera ;  they  will  be  half  frozen, 
I  expect!" 

And  Mr.  Garland  bustles  out  of  the  room  to 
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assist  in  unpacking  his  family  from  the  dog-cart. 
At  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Garland  drives  up  in  the 
fty  escorted  by  Arthur,  and  they  all  flock  in  to- 
gether, cold  with  the  icy  night  air,  but  fall  of  merri- 
ment and  laughter. 

"We  had  rare  fun  over  the  theatricals,"  cries 
Hetty,  throwing  off  her  wraps.  "But  Tom  be- 
haved most  disgracefully.  He  undertook  to  be 
stage-manager,  because  Bertie  Holroyd  has  such  a 
cold  he  can  only  speak  in  a  whisper;  and,  would 
you  believe  it?  he  said  and  did  the  most  outrage- 
ous things.  Once  wrhen  the  curtain  was  being  let 
down,  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes  give  Romeo  a 
kick,  accompanied  by  a  very  audible  order  to  'get 
off  the  rope!'  on  which  it  appears  he  was  lying. 
Romeo  was  Joe,  you  know ;  or  I  suppose  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  Joe  was  Romeo.  Any- 
way he  looked  an  awful  fright.  He  had  taken  my 
advice  and  whitened  his  face;  and  he  had  got  hold 
of  a  long  black  wig  from  somewhere,  which  I  told 
him  looked  more  like  a  fine  collection  of  rats'  tails 
than  anything  else.  Well,  the  wig  would  keep  slip- 
ping off  on  one  side  and  showing  Joe's  own  light 
curls,  and  it  did  look  so  ridiculous.  1  pulled  it 
straight  for  him  once  when  I  was  waiting  for  my 
turn ;  but  the  moment  he  got  agitated  about  his 
lines,  up  went  his  hand  and  back  went  his  wig — oh, 
it  was  too  absurd !" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  the  best  fun  was  when  Harry  An- 
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struther  was  suddenly  discovered  calmly  drawing 
on  his  top-boots  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  curtain  was  being 
held  up  a  foot  or  two,  to  allow  of  something  being 
passed  under."  And  Tom  drops  into  a  chair  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  "  He  little  thought  what  it 
was  that  was  amusing  the  audience  so  tremen- 
dously. My !  didn't  he  take  up  his  other  boot  and 
run!" 
"Ah. but  vou  forget  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  catas- 
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trophe,"  continues  Hetty.  "  Just  fancy,  Ver a.  Ju- 
liet threw  too  much  of  her  weight  upon  the  front  of 
the  balcony,  which  was  a  clothes-horse,  you  know, 
gracefully  draped  with  green.  And  the  whole  thing 
came  down,  with  Juliet  clinging  wildly  to  it,  upon 
poor  Romeo,  who,  naturally  anxious  to  save  his 
lady-love  from  a  nasty  fall,  staggered  nobly  under 
its  weight  until  the  curtain  came  down,  which  it 
did,  of  course,  much  slower  than  usual.  Poor  Ro- 
meo lost  his  temper  as  well  as  his  wig  that  time, 
for  I  overheard  him  say,  in  what  no  doubt  was  in- 
tended for  a  stage  whisper:  "Oh,  I  say,  Beatrice, 
can't  you  hold  up  a  bit?  "  Oh,  hang  it  all,  what  a 
time  they  are  in  letting  down  that  curtain !" 

Every  one  laughs  long  and  heartily  at  Hetty's 
amusing  description  of  this  scene,  but  soon  a  gen- 
eral move  is  made,  and  Arthur  taking  up  his  cap 
approaches  Vera. 

"Have  you  kept  your  promise?"  he  whispers, 
under  cover  of  the  talking  and  laughing. 
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But  Vera  turns  away  petulantly. 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  says.  "I  wish  you  would  not 
tease  me,  Mr.  Langley." 

Arthur  looks  annoyed,  but  feeling  rightly  that 
the  present  is  no  time  for  following  up  his  question, 
he  says  good-night  to  all  and  takes  his  departure. 
Noticing,  however,  that  Vera  is  standing  close  to 
the  door,  only  waiting  his  departure  to  take 
her  own,  he  lingers  for  a  moment  by  the  hall  door 
before  going  out.  In  another  moment  Yera  ap- 
pears in  the  hall,  and  so  startled  is  she  at  the  sight 
of  the  tall,  watchful  figure  standing  in  the  shadow, 
that  she  with  difficulty  represses  a  scream. 

Taking  a  hasty  step  forward,  Arthur  grasps  her 
arm. 

"Vera,"  he  says  in  a  stern,  hushed  voice.  "I 
shall  be  coming  in  to  say  good-bye  to  you  all  early 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  expect  an  answer 
to  my  question  then.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Don't!  cries  Vera,  snatching  her  arm  away. 
And  at  this  moment  the  parlor  door  opens,  and 
the  girl,  seizing  her  opportunity,  darts  away  up 
the  stairs  and  into  her  own  bed-room. 

The  next  morning  Vera  declares  herself  quite  un- 
able to  get  up  owing  to  a  severe  headache,  which 
she  appears  to  have  contracted  during  the  night. 

"I  don't  want  any  breakfast,  Margaret,"  she 
says,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall.  "  Only  let  me  lie 
still,  and  I  daresay  later  on  in  the  morning  I  shall  be 
better." 
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"So  Margaret  leaves  her,  aud  going  downstairs 
communicates  the  intelligence  of  her  cousin's  indis- 
position. 

"Ah,  poor  child,"  says  Mr.  Garland,  diving  into 
the  depths  of  a  large  game  pie,  "she  overdid  her- 
self last  night,  I  expect.  It  doesn't  do  for  young 
folks  like  Vera  to  be  sitting  up  to  all  hours  of  the 
morning.'3 

Presently  Arthur  comes  in  to  take  his  leave  be- 
fore returning  to  Cambridge.  For  by  his  own  wish 
he  is  cutting  his  holiday  short  by  some  weeks  in 
order  to  get  a  quiet  time  for  study  before  the  next 
term  shall  commence.  Seeing  nothing  of  Vera  he 
presently  inquires  if  she  is  out,  and  he  is  then  duly 
informed  of  the  reason  of  that  young  lady's  ab- 
sence. Seeing  through  the  ruse  in  a  moment,  and 
it  being  obviously  no  use  to  wait  with  the  chance 
of  seeing  her,  Arthur  takes  his  usual  affectionate 
leave  of  the  whole  Garland  family,  and  walks  away 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  down  the  gravel  path.  A 
thought  suddenly  striking  him  however,  he  stops 
short,  and  tearing  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book  he 
writes  one  single  word  upon  it— "Kemember!"  and 
going  back  to  the  porch  where  Margaret  is  still 
standing,  he  gives  it  into  her  hand. 

"Will  you  take  that  up  to  your  cousin,  Marga- 
ret?" he  asks.  "  There  is  no  answer." 

Margaret  takes  the  paper,  looking  a  little  sur- 
prised. 
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1  'Yes,"  she  says  simply,  "I  will  give  it  to  her, 
Arthur." 

And  Arthur  stands  a  moment  looking  into  Mar- 
garet's clear,  gray  eyes.  Then  taking  her  hand 
once  more  into  his  own,  he  says,  "Good-bye,  dear 
Margaret,"  and  turns  and  leaves  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THREE  YEARS  LATER. 

ON  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  late  May,  some 
three  years  later,  a  merry  group  of  young  people 
and  old  maybe  seen  congregated  about  the  porch 
of  the  Gabled  Farm.  There  is  not  very  much  alter- 
ation to  be  noticed  in  the  familiar  figures  as  they 
loiter  about  in  the  sunshine,  talking  merrily  and 
gaily.  Mrs.  Garland's  hair,  perhaps,  has  a  few 
more  streaks  of  gray  in  it  than  formerly ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  young  people,  there  is  simply  the 
step  which  it  falls  to  us  all  alike  to  take — from  boy 
and  girlhood  to  young  man  and  womanhood. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  more  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  Hetty ;  for  has  she  not  been  revelling  for  a 
couple  of  months  past  in  all  the  glories  and 
triumphs  attendant  on  the  important  position  of 
an  engaged  young  lady?  And  has  not  her  some- 
what plain-spoken  brother  been  forced  on  various 
occasions  to  liken  her  unto  that  gaudy  and  pro- 
verbially proud  bird,  the  peacock  ? 

Yes.  For  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet  had  at  last  decided 
that  life  without  Hetty  was  altogether  an  impossi- 
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ble  thing  to  contemplate;  and  after  many  sleepless 
nights,  which  had  toned  down  his  complexion  to 
quite  a  Romeo-like  tint,  had  with  many  misgivings 
as  to  his  own  unworthiness  to  win  and  wear  so 
fair  a  flower  as  Hetty  Garland,  at  last  summoned 
up  courage  to  walk  into  Mr.  Garland's  office  and 
private  sanctum,  and  ask  for  that  young  lady's 
hand. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  while  Joe  Hallett 
was  proffering  this  same  request  to  Hetty  herself, 
couched  in  somewhat  warmer  terms,  he  had  made 
some  reference  to  her  heart  accompanying  her  hand 
as  a  part  of  the  bargain.  But  on  the  young  lady 
stoutly  averring  that  if  she  had  one  at  all  she  had 
not  yet  become  aware  of  it,  poor  Joe  had  felt  alto- 
gether nonplussed.  Seeing  signs  of  real  distress 
upon  his  honest  face,  however,  Hetty  had  relented, 
and  graciously  extending  her  hand  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  drawn  about  five  inches  nearer  to  her 
stout  but  earnest  young  lover,  and  having  also  re- 
ceived his  first  hesitating  and  bashful  kiss  upon 
the  tip  of  one  of  her  pink  little  ears,  had  drawn 
herself  up  with  dignity,  and  requested  that  there 
might  be  "no  more  of  this  nonsense." 

Ever  since  that  memorable  afternoon  when  Joe 
had  found  Hetty,  once  more  in  the  company  of  a 
watering-can,  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  gardes, 
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the  latter  had  taken  him  into  strict  custody,  so  to 
speak,  ordering  his  comings  and  goings,  more  fre- 
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quently  the  latter,  with  a  freedom  and  confidence 
which  Joe  appeared  to  rather  like  than  otherwise, 
and  which  spoke  pretty  plainly  for  the  course  she 
intended  pursuing  in  the  future  with  her  kind  and 
devoted,  but  not  especially  intellectual  young  hus- 
band. 

On  this,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  Margaret 
Garland's  twenty-first  birthday,  the  party  linger- 
ing about  the  porch  and  on  the  lawn  in  front  are 
only  awaiting  Mr.  Garland's  arrival  on  the  scene 
to  start  off  on  an  expedition  to  a  certain  pictur- 
esque spot  in  Lord  Daventry's  park,  which  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  picnics;  it  having  in  its  vicinity 
a  ruined  chapel,  as  well  as  other  interesting  fea- 
tures supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
habitual  picnic  goers. 

In  front  of  the  porch  stands  a  pretty,  low  basket 
carriage,  to  which  is  harnessed  a  sedate  and  re- 
spectable pony.  These  are  the  joint  gifts  of  Mr. 
Garland  and  Arthur  Langley,  and  Margaret  as 
she  stands  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  present,  and  touched  also  with  the 
kindliness  of  thought  which  has  prompted  it,  is 
still  engaged  in  stroking  the  pony's  sleek  coat  and 
admiring  his  mane,  tail,  etc.  This  has  been  Mar- 
garet's heart's  desire  for  so  long — to  have  some- 
thing in  which  she  could  drive  little  Muriel  out  into 
the  open  country.  For  though  there  are  now 
strong  hopes  of  the  little  girl's  ultimate  recovery. 
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she  is  still  forbidden  the  use  of  her  legs,  excepting 
to  stand  sometimes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  rare 
occasions,  perhaps  to  walk  across  the  room  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  her  mother  and  one  or 
other  of  the  girls. 

And  now  on  this  sunny,  smiling  morning,  Muriel 
is  sitting  in  the  big  easy-chair  in  the  parlor,  ready 
dressed,  and  looking  forward  with  eager  impati- 
ence to  the  delightful  moment  when  she  shall  be 
carried  out  and  installed  with  Margaret  and  Arthur 
in  the  "pretty  new  carriage,"  through  the  medium 
of  which  she  will  now  at  last  be  able  to  have  a  real 
long  day  in  the  pretty  woods,  which  are  just  now 
thickly  carpeted  with  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer wild  flowers. 

Standing  near  the  carriage  also,  and  looking 
dreamily  over  the  pony's  head  away  into  far  space, 
is  Yera.  There  is  not  much  difference  to  be  noticed 
in  her  either,  although  she  has,  of  course,  grown 
out  of  her  early  girlhood.  But  she  is  still  small 
and  slight  altogether,  and  the  little  dark  oval  face 
with  the  large  brown  eyes,  is  the  same  as  ever,  with 
its  rapid  changes  of  expression,  its  swift  transition 
from  smiles  to  gloom,  and  the  old  quick  flashing  of 
the  restless  dark  orbs  from  the  mournful,  far-away 
look  which  has  drawn  from  kind  hearted  Mrs.  Gar- 
land many  an  anxious  sigh.  To  be  sure,  Yera  has 
long  ago  settled  down  and  taken  her  regula.r  place 
in  the  farm  household ;  and  under  her  aunt's  careful 
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training,  she  has  grown  useful  and  capable,  and 
fairly  reliable,  all  the  work  falling  to  her  share 
being  done  well  and  thoroughly.  But  still,  Vera 
will  sometimes  have  her  "dark  days,"  and  on 
these  occasions,  happily  more  rare  than  formerly, 
there  is  no  comfort  or  happiness  in  the  house  for 
anyone,  from  the  master  himself  down  to  the  all 
important  house  cat,  Pompey. 

For  one  thing  in  particular  has  the  girl  won  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  all  the  Garland  family.  Her 
untiring  care  of  and  devotion  to  her  little  invalid 
cousin,  ever  since  her  return  from  her  visit  to  Lon- 
don .  Little  knowing  what  reason  Vera  has  had  for 
lavishing  all  the  affection  and  unselfishness  of 
which  she  is  capable  upon  the  afflicted  child,  one 
and  all  have  felt  grateful  to  the  girl  for  lightening 
the  burden  which  otherwise  Avould  have  fallen  a 
good  deal  more  heavily  both  upon  the  child  her- 
self and  those  who  tended  her ;  and  many  are  the 
kind  words  which  have  been  said  in  appreciation  of 
it.  "Little  knowing  what  reason,"  has  been  said. 
Aye!  For  not  all  Arthur  Langley's  persuasions 
and  kind  words  have  induced  Vera  to  make  known 
to  her'aunt  the  cause  of  Muriel's  weakness.  Arthur, 
a  truthful,  high  principled  young  fellow,  had  taken 
the  matter  sorely  to  heart,  and  from  a  mixed  feel- 
ing of  conscientiousness,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
guide  and  be  of  service  to  the  girl  in  what,  he  con- 
sidered, might  be  a  turning  point  in  her  hitherto 
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unformed  character,  had  striven  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  to  induce  her  to  speak. 

But  Vera,  wearied  with  the  perpetual  wrorry  and 
anxiety  of  it  all  (as  she  was  pleased  to  express  it 
when  holding  commune  with  herself  upon  the  sub- 
ject), had  at  last  led  Arthur  by  a  round  about 
course  of  conversation  to  believe  that  she  had  ful- 
filled her  promise  to  him  ;  thereby  adding  to  her  sin 
of  having  told  that  "half  truth  which  is  no  truth 
at  all."  It  had  caused  Hetty  much  serious  annoy- 
ance to  behold,  and  sometimes  even  overhear, 
parts  of  the  conversations  which,  up  to  the  time 
just  mentioned,  had  been  frequently  held  between 
Arthur  and  Vera.  Indeed,  she  had  plainly  stated 
to  Joe  Hallett,  her  general  recipient  of  any  special 
news  of  a  private  nature,  that  she  could  see  plainly 
that  Vera  was  "setting  her  cap  at  Arthur,"  but 
that  Margaret  should  not  be  put  into  the  back- 
ground while  she  (Hett3r)  lived  to  prevent  it. 

While  Vera  is  still  engaged  In  looking  dreamily 
over  the  ponj^'s  head  on  this  morning  of  the  pic- 
nic, Hetty,  followed  by  Joseph  Hallett,  who  is 
laden  with  sundry  baskets,  walks  up  to  her  cousin. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  she  inquires, 
briefly. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replies  Vera  turning  around.  f '  I 
was  only  thinking.  Is  Margaret  going  to  drive?" 
she  continues  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"Margaret  drive?— good   gracious!     Margaret 
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would  be  afraid  to  drive  a  lady-bird.  Arthur  is 
going  to  drive,  of  course.  But  he  is  going-  to  teach 
Margaret,  so  that  she  can  drive  Muriel  about.  I 
don't  think  this  pony  looks  very  skittish.  It 
strikes  me  he  would  be  a  good  deal  more  likely  to 
stand  still  than  to  run  away.  So  Margaret  need 
have  no  fears,  I  think.  She  is  going  in  the  pony- 
carriage,  of  course." 

"Oh!"  Vera  says,  and  walks  away,  wrhile  Hetty 
gives  Joe  minute  instructions  as  to  the  stowing 
away  of  the  baskets  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage. 

Presently  a  shrill  little  scream  is  heard,  and  on 
Hetty  and  Joe  looking  hastily  round,  they  perceive 
Vera,  seated  on  the  gravel  path  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps  which  lead  from  the  porch,  and  holding 
her  foot  in  one  hand,  while  she  rocks  her  body  to 
and  fro,  as  if  in  great  pain. 

"Oh,  oh!  don't  touch  me!':  she  cries  in  a  series 
of  spasmodic  jerks,  as  one  and  all  rush  forward  to 
ascertain  what  damage  has  ensued  from  her 
abrupt  descent  from  the  terrific  height  of  two 
steps. 

"I — I  think — I  have  sprained  my  ankle!"  The 
last  word  being  uttered  with  a  decided  crescendo. 
"  Oh,  please  go  away.  Do  leave  me  alone !';  This 
to  Tom,  who  with  boyish  roughness  has  seized  her 
round  the  waist  with  a  view  to  pulling  her  up. 

'•Here,  let  me  help  you,"  says  Hetty  going  for- 
wai  d .  "  Joe,  you  take  her  other  arm.  There !  you 
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are  all  right  now.  I  daresay  it  is  only  fancy  that 
you  have  sprained  your  ankle.  I  often  twist  mine 
a  little." 

" Fancy!'1  And  Vera  darts  a  withering  look  of 
annoyance  at  her  cousin. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Hetty, 
hardly  able  to  repress  a  smile.  "I  spoke  as  I 
hoped,  of  course.  You  would  hardly  like  to  have  to 
stay  away  from  the  picnic,  I  suppose ;  and  if  your 
ankle  is  really  badly  sprained,  you  certainly 
couldn't  walk." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  badly  sprained,"  Vera  hastens  to 
explain,  looking  a  trifle  alarmed.  "Only  I  am 
sure  I  couldn't  walk." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  get  there  other- 
wise," says  Hetty,  crossly.  "Come  along,  Joe. 
We  shall  never  get  off." 

"Oh,  but  I  say,  what  [are  we  to  do  about  Vera, 
you  know?" 

"Vera  shall  ta^e  my  piace  in  the  pony  carriage," 
says  Margaret,  coming  forward.  "I  will  gladly 
walk,  and  Arthur—" 

"Can  walk  with  you/'  concludes  Hetty  for  her. 
"If  Vera  goes  in  the  carriage,  either  Tom  or  Joe 
can  drive.  Or  father,  perhaps.  Muriel  would  like 
father  to  drive  her,  I  expect;  and  on  second 
thought  I  can't  spare  Joe,  he  will  have  to  carry 
some  of  the  baskets  with  me.  Anyway,  Margaret 
and  Arthur  are  going  to  walk."  And  Hetty  closes 
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her  mouth  with  a  snap  which  augurs  ill  for  any 
further  opposition  on  Yera's  part. 

"Lean  on  me,  my  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Garland 
coming  up,  "and  see  if  you  cannot  walk  a  few  steps. 
Stay,  let  me  see  first  if  the  poor  foot  is  swollen.'1 
And  taking  it  up  in  her  hand  she  removes  the 
smart-looking  high-heeled  shoe,  and  makes  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  ankle,  feeling  it  all  over  ten- 
derly, and  finding  that  Yera  does  not  flinch,  gently 
working  the  joint  slowly  and  carefully. 

"There,  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  preparing  to 
replace  the  shoe.  "It  does  not  seem  to  be 
sprained,  neither  is  it  swollen ;  so  that  is  a  good 
thing.  Now  give  me  your  arm  and  we  will  try  a 
few  steps  together." 

But  directly  Yera  puts  her  foot  to  the  ground 
she  gives  another  shrill  little  scream,  and  promptly 
sitting  down  upon  the  porch  steps,  she  declares 
once  more  that  she  is  quite  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  in  the  way  of  walking. 

"Dear  me!"  says  Mrs.  Garland, looking  helpless- 
ly down  at  the  determined  little  face  below*  her, 
"how  very  annoying,  to  be  sure.  I  am  afraid  she 
cannot  walk  all  that  way,  John." 

"Yery  well,  then;  she  must  drive,  I  suppose," 
says  Mr.  Garland,  rather  impatiently.  "You  had 
better  get  in  at  once,  Yera,  and  let  there  be  no 
mor6  fuss  about  it." 

So  at  last  they  all  get  off,  Tom  not  over  graci- 
ously consenting  to  drive  in  Arthur's  place. 
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But  when  once  they  are  in  the  shady,  delicious- 
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looking  woods,  all  clouds  roll  away  from  the  do- 
mestic horizon;  smiles  take  the  place  of  frowns, 
hasty  words  and  feelings  of  annoyance  are  alike 
forgotten,  and  Yera,  even  before  the  cloth  is  spread 
with  all  the  daintv  contents  of  the  baskets  and 
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hampers,  finds  herself  able  to  hop  about  with  a 
freedom  which  certainly  does  not  sugges  a  sprained 
ankle. 

By  and  by,  indeed,  that  young  lady  suddenly 
announces,  quite  calmly,  that  her  foot  no  longer 
pains  her  at  all,  and  that  she  intends  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  exploring  the  ruined 
chapel  later  on.  Hetty,  who  has  just  come  off  tri- 
umphant in  a  skirmish  with  Tom  as  to  the  pro- 
prietorship of  a  large  lobster  claw,  is  suddenly 
roused  by  hearing  this  announcement,  and  having 
gathered  with  her  usual  quick  perception  that 
Arthur  is  looking  forward  to  taking  this  walk  with 
Margaret — his  last,  perhaps,  before  leaving  Eng- 
land to  enter  upon  a  modest  living,  which  has  been 
offered  him  abroad — she  makes  up  her  mind 
instantly  that  he  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

"Yera  shall  not  go  with  them.  I  am  determined," 
she  whispers  to  Joe,  stopping  short  in  her  opera- 
tions of  emptying  the  lobster  claw,  and  seeming  to 
threaten  that  gentleman  with  her  silver  fork. 
"You  will  have  to  take  her  for  a  walk  yourself, 
Joe,  if  it  can't  be  managed  any  other  way." 
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"Oh,  I  say,  hang  it  all!  But  what  about  our 
walk  then,  Hetty?" 

"  Can't  have  it,"  promptly  answers  Hetty.  "  Un- 
less Tom  takes  Vera.  Perhaps  he  will.  She  doesn't 
deserve  to  be  taken  by  anyone  though,  after  that 
wicked  story  abou^  the  sprain,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
it  was  a  story.  I  should  like  to  pinch  her  with 
this!"  and  Hetty  works  the  joints  of  the  lobster 
claw  in  a  manner  alarming  to  contemplate.  ' '  Yes, " 
she  continues  after  Joe  has  watched  her  in  awed 
silence  for  a  few  seconds,  "I  think  you  had  better 
go  with  her,  Joe.  Only  Tom  shall  go  too.  It  is 
quite  fortunate  that  Rosy  is  away  in  London,  or 
Tom  would  flatly  refuse  to  be  of  the  party.  But 
as  it  is,  I  daresay  he  will  go.  And  mind,  if  you 
come  to  any  places  that  are  difficult  to  climb,  Tom 
is  to  help  Yera,  and  if  she  should  fall  down,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  Tom  is  to  pick  her  up,  not  you, 
Joe." 

"Oh,  well  then,  Hetty,  come  now!  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't  stay  with  you.  Or— I  know,  why 
can't  you  come  with  us,  you  know?' 

Hetty  shakes  her  head. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  going  with  you,  Joe,  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth  I  am  rather  tired.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  it  always  seems  to  fall  to  my  share 
to  set  every  one  straight ;  and  really  the  bothers 
there  are  in  this  house  with  one  and  another  are 
terrible.''  And  Hetty,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
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they  are  all  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  farm, 
once  more  gives  her  attention  to  the  salad. 

"All  right,"  says  Joe  with  a  resigned  sigh,  "I'll 
go,  Hetty." 

Later  on,  when  Hetty  and  Yera  are  busy  clearing 
the  impromptu  table,  the  former,  having  previously 
arranged  matters  with  Tom,  says  suddenly  and 
with  elaborate  carelessness : 

"Oh,  Tom  wants  you  to  go  to  the  Beacon  Hill 
with  him  this  afternoon,  Vera,  and  I  think  Joe  is 
going  too." 

"What  beacon  hill?"  demands  Vera,  looking  up 
and  suspending  her  operations  of  packing  up 
plates  and  dishes.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replies 
Hetty  yawning.  "I  think  it's  where  Oliver  Crom- 
well, or  Julius  Caesar.,  or  somebody  landed  his 
forces — oh,  no,  I  forgot — it  couldn't  be  that,  I  sup- 
pose, because  the  sea  is  miles  away  from  here. 
Well,  anyhow,  somebody  used  it  for  something  one 
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day  in  olden  times,  and,  of  course,  it  has  been 
famous  ever  since.  So  you  see,  Vera,  you  really 
ought  to  see  it."  And  Hetty  stifles  another  yawn 
as  sl)e  kneels  down  to  fasten  a  hamper. 

"I  meant  to  go  to  the  ruin  with  Margaret  and 
Arthur,"  says  Vera  rather  sulkily.  Hetty  turns 
round  and  looks  at  her  cousin  curiously, 

"Look  here,  Vera."  she  says,  "Why  will  you 
always  want  to  spoil  sport?" 

"Spoil  sport?"  echoes  Vera, 
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f '  Yes,  spoil  sport !  You  know  very  well  that  this 
will  be  the  last  walk  that  Arthur  will  have  with 
Margaret  for  a  very  long  time ;  and  if  you  go  too, 
it  will  be  spoiling  sport,  I  don't  care  what  you  say." 

Yera  puts  on  a  look  of  surprise. 

"But  I  thought  you  said  they  were  not  engaged, " 
she  says  presently. 

"Engaged,  no!  Neither  are  they.  But  anyone 
can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  they  will  be  one  day." 

"Oh,"  remarks  Yera,  and  then  she  silently  re- 
turns to  her  business  of  folding  up  the  table-cloth. 
But  at  this  moment,  Tom  bustles  up. 

"I  say,  come  along,  Yera.  I  want  to  show  you 
the  Beacon  Hill  which  some  old  Boinan  fellow  used 
in  his  battle  one  day.  The  battle  of — the  battle  of 
—I  say,  Hetty,  what  battle  was  it?  You  are  the 
family  referee  in  all  historical  matters,  I  believe." 

But  Hetty  is  off,  and  the  question  remains  un- 
answered. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

A  PICNIC  IN  THE  WOODS. 

ABOUT  an  hour  later,  when  the  rest  of  the  party 
have  started  off  on  various  exploring  expeditions, 
Mrs.  Garland  and  Hetty,  having  first  arranged 
Muriel  comfortably  on  a  temporary  sofa  composed 
of  cushions  and  shawls,  are  making  up  their  minds 
to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest,  sitting  under  the  wel- 
come shade  of  the  fine  old  trees,  with  their  backs 
propped  luxuriously  against  the  substantial 
trunks.  Of  course  Mrs.  Garland  has  her  knitting 
with  her.  But  it  is  lying  idle  in  her  lap ;  and  Hetty, 
with  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  appears  to  be 
in  deep  thought  about  something. 

"I  wonder  Arthur  does  not  speak,  mother,"  she 
remarks,  presently. 

11  Speak,  my  dear!  I  did  not  notice  that  he  has 
been  more  silent  than  usual.  Arthur  is  never  a 
great  talker  at  any  time/3 

"Mother.  I  mean  about  Margaret.  Anyone  can 
see  how  attached  he  is  to  her,  and  I  think  she  cares 
for  him  too.  Why,  then,  doesn't  he  speak?" 

"  Because  he  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  so,  my 
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love,"  replies  Mrs.  Garland,  at  length  grasping  her 
daughter's  meaning. 

"But  he  has  got  this  living  now,  mother." 

"Yes.  But  what  is  it,  Hetty?  Barely  enough 
to  keep  himself  on,  and  you  know  that  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  cannot  afford  to  make  him  any  allowance  to 
speak  of.  No.  Arthur  will  certainly  not  be  in  a 
position  to  marry  until  he  has  a  better  living  than 
this." 

"But  why  doesn't  he  ask  Margaret  to  wait?'' 
suggests  Hetty,  unwilling  to  give  up  her  point. 

"I  do  not  think  Arthur  would  consider  that  a 
right  course  to  pursue.  An  honorable  young  man 
such  as  he,  would  not  deem  it  right  to  bind  any  girl 
to  a  promise,  when  with  such  uncertain  prospects 
as  his,  it  might  be  years  before  he  was  in  a  position 
to  provide  a  home  for  her." 

Hetty  pulls  up  little  tufts  of  grass,  and  throws 
them  away  petulantly. 

"We  shall  have  Roger  getting  married  before 
Margaret,"  she  says,  "and  I  had  always  arranged 
in  my  own  mind  that  Margaret  should  be  the 
first." 

Mrs.  Garland  laughs. 

"I  don't  think  it  will  be  either  Margaret's  or 
Roger's  turn  first,  Hetty." 

"Mother.  As  if  I  meant  to  marry  for  3'ears  to 
come.  Being  engaged  is  quite  another  thing  I 
like  being  engaged ;  because^  of  course,  one  gets 
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lots  of  presents.  Joe  is  really  very  good  in  that 
way.  He  never  goes  into  any  town  or  village  with- 
out bringing  nie  home  something,  if  it  is  only  a 
box  of  chocolates.  This  is  a  lovely  ring,  too.  I 
wonder  how  much  it  cost?  And  Hetty  turns  it 
round  and  round  in  the  sun's  rays,  watching  with 
extreme  enjoyment  the  flashing  of  the  fine  stones. 

"Oh,  no,"  resumes  Hetty,  after  a  short  pause, 
UI  am  not  going  to  marry  yet  awhile;  and  I  told 
Joe  so  only  the  other  day." 

"Ah!"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  smiling.  "And  did 
Joseph  approve  of  that  idea?" 

"Oh,  I  think  so,"  says  Hetty,  blushing  a  little. 
"  Of  course  he  will  agree  to  what  I  wish." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Hetty.  You  must  re- 
member that  Joseph  is  no  longer  a  bashful  youth 
to  be  ordered  about  and  disposed  of  just  as  you 
please.  I  believe  that  he  will  prove  himself  to  pos- 
sess a  pretty  strong  will  of  his  own  yet ;  and  from 
what  he  said  to  me  this  morning,  I  think  he  means 
to  ask  you  to  fix  a  time  for  your  marriage;  and 
mind  you,  Hetty,  he  will  expect  an  answer." 

Hetty  flounces  slightly;  and  curling  up  her 
pretty  lips,  mutters  something  which  does  not 
sound  hopeful  for  Joe's  expectations.  But  of  this 
remark  Mrs.  Garland  takes  no  notice,  simply  going 
on  with  what  she  was  saying. 

"Of  course,  dear,  the  wrench  will  have  to  come, 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  may  just  as  well  make  up  my 
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mind  to  part  with  you  now  as  later — as  indeed,  I 
told  Joseph  this  morning.'1 

"Mother !    You  never  said  such  a  thing?" 

"Yes,  dear.    Why  not?" 

"Why,  mother,  if  you  had  said  you  could  not 
possibly  spare  me  for  at  least  another  year  or  two, 
Joe  would  have  submitted  without  a  murmur.  He 
would  make  any  sacrifice  to  please  you.'' 

"  Not  where  you  are  concerned,  Hetty.  He  is  too 
much  attached  to  you  for  that.  Besides,  what  you 
said  just  now  would  not  be  true.  Of  course  I  shall 
have  to  spare  yov.."  And  Mrs.  Garland  sighs  as 
she  looks  at  the  fair,  flushed  face  of  her  younger 
daughter,  and  begins  dimly  to  realize  what  a  blank 
there  will  be  in  the  farm  household  when  Hetty's 
sunny,  helpful  presence  goes  forth  from  it  to  shine 
in  a  home  of  her  own. 

"If  only  Yera  were  more  reliable,"  thinks  Mrs. 
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Garland  to  herself,  "she  might  almost  fill  Hetty's 
place.  She  knows  so  much  now,  and  can  do  so 
much  when  she  pleases.  Margaret  does  not  seem 
so  bright  as  she  used  to  be,  either,  poor  girl!  I 
wonder  if  she  is  fretting  about  Arthur  leaving. 
Well,  we  shall  have  Roger  coming  home  soon,  and 
he  will  brighten  us  all  up,  I  expect.''  And  Mrs.  Gar- 
and  goes  dreaming  on,  first  of  one  thing  then  of 
another,  till  at  last  her  senses  become  lulled  by  the 
drowsy  hum  of  the  insects  and  the  faint  babbling 
of  a  brook  some  little  distance  off,  and  her  head 
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droops  forward,  and  for  twenty  blissful  seconds  she 
sleeps.  In  that  brief  space  of  time  Mrs.  Garland 
dreams  that  she  is  sitting  in  the  village  church, 
where  she  discovers  Joe  Hallett  being  married  to 
Yera,  whether  with  or  without  that  gentleman's 
consent  she  cannot  make  out,  until  hearing  him 
suddenly  exclaim,  "Oh,  but  I  say! — hang  it  all — 
you  are  not  Hetty,  you  know!"  she  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion.  She  is  just  struggling  to  find  voice 
to  point  out  the  mistake  to  Mr.  Langley,  and  to 
support  Joe's  statement  as  to  Vera  being  the 
wrong  bride,  when  she  wakes  with  a  little  start,  to 
find  Hetty  looking  rather  reproachfully  at  her. 

' '  What  was  it,  Hetty  ?    Did  I  scream  ? ' ' 

"Yes,"  replies  that  young  lady  with  undutiful 
frankness,  "you  screamed  horribly,  mother;  and 
you  called  out  'Joe!'  as  if  he  were  the  last  straw 
you  had  to  cling  to." 

" Dear  me !  Yes ;  I  suppose  I  lost  myself  fora  few 
minutes.  Oh,  how  thankful  I  should  be  for  a  cup 
of  tea.  I  suppose  we  did  bring  the  kettle,  Hetty?" 

"Yes,  mother.  We  have  the  kettle  right  enough, 
but  the  sticks  are  not  collected  for  the  fire  yet.  Joe 
will  have  to  get  them  when  he  comes  back.  Dear 
me!"  she  adds,  glancing  at  her  watch,  "it's  ever  so 
much  later  than  1  thought,  mother.  It  is  actually 
half-past  four.  Oh,  what  a  time  they  all  are  look- 
ing at  that  stupid  old  ruin.  Well,  I  must  get  the 
tea  ready  by  myself,  I  suppose."  And  giving  her- 
self a  little  shake  Hettv  rises  to  her  feet. 
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It  does  not  take  her  very  long  to  set  out  the 
afternoon  tea ;  but  when  it  comes  to  filling  the 
kettle  at  the  spring,  it  is  altogether  different. 

"Joe  has  no  business  to  be  so  long,"  she  says  to 
herself,  as  she  glances  first  at  her  pretty,  fresh 
Indian  muslin,  and  then  back  at  the  kettle,  which, 
though  polished  and  brightened  up  for  its  unusual 
appearance  in  society  out  of  doors,  is  not  alto- 
gether innocent  of  black. 

Turning  up  her  skirt  in  front,  and  holding  it 
carefully  under  one  arm,  Hetty  leans  forward,  and 
is  just  about  to  hold  the  kettle  under  the  little  jet 
of  water  which  spurts  from  out  a  rock  above  the 
little  sandy  cove  in  which  she  is  standing,  when  a 
substantial  form  suddenly  appears  from  behind 
the  trees,  and  Joe  Hallett,  having  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  light  dress  through  the  thick  foliage,  hastily 
makes  his  way  to  the  spot.  Hetty's  first  thought 
is  to  relinquish  all  ideas  of  filling  the  kettle,  and 
putting  it  down  on  a  large  stone  between  them, 
she  first  looks  at  Joe,,  and  then  waves  her  hand 
towards  the  rock. 

"And  now,  what  in  the  world  have  you  all  been 
doing  to  be  so  late,  and  what  have  you  done  with 
VeraandTom?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  Tom,"  re- 
plies Joe,  as  with  the  now-filled  kettle  in  one  hand, 
he  extends  the  other  to  Hetty,  with  a  view  to  help- 
ing her  over  the  somewhat  rough  ground.  "I 
believe  Vera  is  pinning  up  her  gown, "he continues. 
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"Pinning  up  her  gown!    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,"  rejoins  Joe,  "you  see,  Yera  fell  into  a 
bush  of  briars,  and  of  course  that  didn't  improve 
her  appearance." 

"Who  pulled  her  out?"  inquires  Hetty,  uncon- 
sciously using  the  words  of  the  nursery  rhyme. 
"Tom?" 

"No,  Tom  had  gone  off  on  some  wild-goose  chase 
or  other;  so  of  course  I  did." 

"I  told  you  Tom  was  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind,  Joe." 

"  Oh,  wrell ;  but  hang  it  all,  Hetty,  I  couldn't  help 
doing  it,  could  I?" 

"Well,  perhaps  not.  But  I  won't  have  you  do  it 
again,  Joe.  If  Yera  chooses  to  fall  into  briar 
bushes  she  must  either  get  out  of  them  by  herself 
or  stay  there.  I  daresay  she  did  it  on  purpose ;  it 
would  be  just  like  her.  Yera  would  try  and  get  up 
a  flirtation  with  a  broomstick,  if  it  were  dressed  up 
in  a  coat  and  hat.  Why,  don't  you  remember,  Joe, 
last  April-fools'  day?  How  we  took  her  in?  But 
no,  I  forgot.  You  were  away,  of  course.  Well,  we 
dressed  up  a  bolster  in  some  of  Tom's  garments, 
and  put  a  tall  hat  on  it,  and  a  walking-stick  under 
its  arm,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  back  view  was  q  uite 
charming.  Then  we  sent  Sally  to  tell  Yera  there 
was  a  gentleman  waiting  in  the  parlor  to  see  her ; 
and  then  wre  all  got  round  by  the  side  window  and 
watched.  Well,  you  should  just  have  seen  the  way 
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Vera  came  prancing  in.  Such  airs  and  graces  you 
never  saw,  and  her  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  She 
was  cross  though  when  she  found  all  her  fascina- 
tions had  been  thrown  away  upon  a  bolster,  and 
she  fell  upon  it  and  slapped  it,  till  we  thought  we 
should  have  died  of  laughter.  Now,  Joe,  hang  the 
kettle  here,  and  please  take  care  of  my  dress.  Oh, 
here  is  Vera!  Well,  Vera,  I  hope  you  didn't  hurt 
yourself.  How  came  you  to  get  such  a  fall?" 

"I  expect  it  was  my  ankle,"  replies  the  girl  de- 
jectedly. "I  put  my  foot  on  what  I  thought  was 
still  a  part  of  the  path,  up  by  the  Beacon,  you 
know,  and  it  was  a  great  hole  covered  with  briars. 
So  in  I  went,  of  course,  and  oh,  my  gracious !  how 
scratched  I  got !  If  Tom  hadn't  gone  off  to  find 
out  something  by  himself,  he  would  have  come  in 
for  it,  because  in  all  the  narrow  paths  I  took  care 
to  send  him  on  in  front,  keeping  between  him  and 
Joe,  you  see.  I'll  pay  him  out  yet  for  leaving  us 
in  the  lurch  like  that." 

This  speech  of  Vera's  reinstates  her  in  Hetty's 
favor  immediatel}',  and  as  she  looks  at  her  cousin's 
torn  dress  and  scratched  hands  and  face,  she  sees 
that  this  accident,  at  all  events,  was  genuine 
enough,  and  feels  angry  with  herself  for  what  she 
calls  her  "  nasty  uncharitablenes,s." 

"Poor  Vera!"  she  says,  going  up  to  her  and  giv- 
ing her  a  sisterly  kiss.  "You  do  look  wretched 
and  miserable.  Here,  I  can  manage  your  dress 
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•presently ;  mo  :her  is  sure  to  have  her  'lady's  com- 
panion' in  her  pocket,  and  I  will  soon  run  up  those 
tears  with  a  needle  and  cotton.  Come  along  to  the 
brook  though  first,  and  I'll  bathe  those  nasty 
scratches  for  you.  Poor  girl,  this  is  quite  a  deep 
one,  and  yes,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  thorn  in  it." 
And  Hetty  sets  to  work  with  her  deft,  cool  finger- 
tips, and  after  a  few  "oh's"  and  "ah's"  from  her 
patient,  succeeds  in  extracting  the  sharp  little 
thorn  which  was  beginning  to  make  the  tender 
flesh  look  quite  angry. 
The  tears  rise  to  Vera's  eyes  as  she  stands  with 
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her  mouth  screwed  up,  watching  all  Hetty's 
manoevres  with  some  anxiety ;  but  it  is  not  the  pain 
which  causes  them,  and  when  once  the  operation  is 
satisfactorily  performed  she  looks  up  gratefully 
into  her  cousin's  face. 

"  Thanks,  Hetty,"  she  says.  "  That  feels  ever  so 
much  better  now.  What  a  good,  capable  girl  you 
are.  No  wonder  Joe  is  so  fond  of  you.'3 

" Pooh !"  says  Hetty  blushing.  "It's  only  Joe's 
fancy,  you  know,  and  because  he  feels  that  it  is 
good  for  him  to  be  kept  in  order.'3 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  not,"  returns  Vera,  now  smiling 
once  more.  "You  should  hear  him  talk  about 
you.  His  conversation  consisted  of  nothing  but 
'Hetty  this,'  and  'Hetty  that'  this  afternoon.  I 
began  to  get  quite  tired  of  hearing  your  name.  I 
would  far  rather  have  gone  to  the  Beacon  with  Tom 
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alone,  because  he  can  be  entertaining  if  he  chooses; 
and  now  that  Rosalind  is  not  at  home,  he  is  really 
quite  civil  and  attentive." 

""Yes,"  acquiesces  Hetty,  rising  from  her  knees, 
where  she  has  been  busy  bathing  Yera's  hand; 
"Tom  can  be  very  agreeable  when  he  pleases,  and 
you  two  seem  to  have  plenty  of  tastes  in  common, 
I  think.  There,  Yera,  I  think  you  will  be  all  right 
now.  Come  along  and  help  me  with  the  tea,  and 
I'll  see  to  your  '  gown,'  as  Joe  calls  it,  afterwards.  I 
do  hope  he  hasn't  upset  the  kettle  or  smashed  the 
tea  things  during  our  absence.  Oh,  here  they  all 
are !  Trust  Margaret  and  Arthur  for  putting  in  an 
appearance  at  tea-time.  And  Joe  and  Tom  have 
got  the  sticks.  Good  boys !  Now  we  shall  get  on." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JOE  INSISTS  UPON  AN  ANSWER. 

THE  moon  is  well  up  in  the  heavens,  however,  be- 
fore the  whole  of  the  party  gets  off.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garland,  who  by  seven  o'clock  feel  that  they  have 
had  about  enough  of  the  day's  outing,  are  glad  of 
the  excuse  of  taking  Muriel  home.  All  the  baskets 
and  hampers  are  therefore  packed  up  in  the  pony 
carriage,  and  the  three  are  despatched  by  the 
young  people,  who  prefer  to  roam  about  a  little 
longer  and  walk  home  by  moonlight. 

It  is  not  long  before  Vera  elects  to  follow  them, 
however.  She  had  of  course  been  offered  a  seat  in 
the  pony  carriage,  Mrs.  Garland  adding  that  she 
was  sure  they  could  still  very  well  manage  to  place 
Muriel  comfortably.  But  Vera's  better  nature  had 
asserted  itself,  and  anxious  to  make  amends  for 
any  little  unpleasantness  which  had  arisen  through 
her  during  the  day,  she  had  declined  it,  feeling  that 
Tom  might  possibly  be  one  too  many  if  left  behind 
with  the  other  four. 

"You  won't  mind  coming  with  me  now,  Tom,  will 
you  ?"  she  asks.  "  My  foot  pains  me  a  little,  and  I 
am  awfully  tired. " 
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And  so  the  others  watch  them  off,  Torn  gallantly 
giving  Vera  his  arm  to  lean  on.  For  now  that  the 
excitement  of  the  day  is  over,  the  girl's  spirits 
have  gone  down  with  a  run,  and  her  face  looks 
pale  and  wan  underneath  her  large  white  hat  as 
she  turns  round  in  the  bright  moonlight  to  wave  a 
final  adieu  before  a  turn  in  the  path  shall  hide  her- 
self and  Tom  from  view. 

"Poor  Vera!"  says  Margaret.  "I'm  afraid  it 
lias  not  been  a  very  lively  day  for  her.  It  was 
thoughtless  of  us  not  to  have  one  or  two  more  peo- 
ple." 

"Yes,  so  it  was,"  promptly  replies  Hetty.  "You 
ought  to  have  thought  of  it,  Joe.  Yrou  might  have 
brought  Harry  Anstruther,  you  know,  and  we 
could  have  asked  Beatrice  and  Bertie  Holroyd. 
They  would  have  been  wild  to  come  had  they 
known  anything  about  it,  anl  it  would  have  been 
much  more  fun  for  Vera.  She  is  a  favorite  with  the 
Holroyds.  Yres,  it  was  stupid  of  us  in  the  extreme, 
Margaret." 

Without  resorting  to  any  very  great  amount  of 
strategy  the  two  remaining  couples  soon  contrive 
to  lose  each  other,  Arthur  merely  remarking  to  Joe 
in  an  off-hand  manner  that  he  intended  walking- 
home  "that  way,"  at  the  same  time  jerking  his 
head  in  a  backward  direction,  which  might  mean 
anything.  Joe,  however,  knowing  Arthur's  predi- 
lection for  the  walk  through  the  dingle  and  down. 
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by  the  swan  pools,  proceeds  to  lead  the  way  home 
by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent direction. 

Joe  is  rather  silent  as  he  and  Hetty  wander 
slowly  through  the  rapidly  darkening  woods,  and 
out  into  the  leafy  green  lanes  be}Tond,  on  either  side 
of  which  lies  the  sweet-smelling  hay,  waiting  to  be 
carried.  But  as  they  begin  to  near  home  he  sud- 
denly startles  Hetty,  who  is  likewise  in  a  quiet 
and  dreamy  frame  of  mind. 

"I  say,  Hetty,"  he  remarks,  "I  want  you  to  say 
when  it  shall  be." 

"When  wrhat  shall  be?"  inquires  Hetty,  feigning 
entire  ignorance  of  Joe's  subject. 

"Oh,  come  now7,  I  say,  Hetty;  w'hat  should  I  be 
thinking  of  but  our  marriage,  you  know7?" 

"You'd  much  better  be  thinking  of  the  hay 
crops,"  replies  Hetty.  "Besides,  I  don't  want  to 
be  married  yet,  Joe.  It  will  be  such  a  bother  hav- 
ing to  sober  down  and  be  called  l  ma'am.'  And  I 
want  to  get  used  to  that  name  too.  There 
couldn't  be  two  more  opposite  names  than  Garland 
and  Hallett,  now  could  there?  Mrs.  Joseph  Hal- 
lett  too,  wilich  makes  it  worse,  you  know.  Besides, 
you  promised  you  would  wait,  Joe  dear." 

But  Joe  steels  himself  against  the  coaxing  na- 
ture of  these  last  two  wrords,  and  feeling  that 
Hetty's  beautiful  blue  eyes  are  looking  up  beseech- 
ingly into  his  own,  he  looks  straight  before  him, 
and  says,  not  without  some  severity : 
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"Yes,  I  know  I  did;  and  I  have  waited.  But 
hang  it  all,  Hetty !  a  fellow  can't  go  on  waiting  for 
ever,  you  know." 

Hetty  pouts  at  this  unlooked-for  firmness  on  the 
part  of  her  future  lord. 

I've  got  such  heaps  to  do  yet,"  she  objects. 
What?"  briefly  demands  Joe,  in  a  voice  which 
quite  makes  Hetty  jump. 

"'Oh,— my  dresses,  and— and  all  my  clothes,  you 
know." 

"Nonsense!"  cries  Joe,  gaining  courage  as  he 
goes  on.  "  What  do  you  want  a  lot  of  things  for 
now?  As  long  as  you  have  what  is  necessary,  and 
a  new  gown  and  bonnet  to  go  to  church  in  (I  sup- 
pose you  wouldn't  be  happy  without  that),  surely, 
that  would  be  enough ;  and  I  can  buy  you  lots  of 
things  after." 

"Bonnet  and  gown!"  gasps  Hetty,  faintly. 
"Good  gracious,  Joe,  how  awful!  Do  you  expect 
to  see  me  in  a  costume  similar  to  that  which  old 
Mrs.  Brown  wears  on  Sundays?  I  was  so  looking 
forward  to  wearing  a  real,  proper  wedding  dress, 
and  one  doesn't  have  a  wedding  every  day,  you 
know.  But  if  I  am  not  even  to  wear  a  plain  white 
silk,  I  declare  I  won't  be  married  at  all.  Don't 
you  want  me  to  look  nice,  Joe?"  she  asks,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"You  always  look  nice,  Hetty.  You  would  look 
lovely  in  anything.  But  I  did  hope  you  would  be 
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willing  to  have  a  quiet  wedding  without  any  fuss 
or  bridesmaids,  and  all  that  nonsense,  and  the 
whole  village  gaping  and  staring.  Why,  Miss  Jen- 
kins just  walked  to  church  before  breakfast  the 
other  morning — " 

Miss  Jenkins  was  old  and  ugly,  "mutters  Hetty. 
1 And,"  continues  Joe,  heedless  of  the  interruption, 
"although,  of  course,  I  don't  mind  your  wearing  a 
white  gown  if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  it,  I  do 
hope,  dear,  you  will  consider  my  wishes  a  little, 
and  not  make  a  regular  show  of  what,  to  me,  will 
be  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life." 

Hetty  looks  abashed,  and  is  moreover  touched 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  last  few  words. 

"Very  well,  Joe,"  she  says  softly,  "you  shall 
have  it  your  own  way,  and  if  you  will  let  me  wear 
the  white  dress  I  had  arranged  to  have,  we  won't 
have  anyone  besides  our  own  friends  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  it  shall  be  in  September,  or — perhaps 
late  in  August." 

"  Early  in  August,"  corrects  Joe. 

"No,  late  in  August,"  says  Hetty,  conclusively. 

And  then  Joe  places  his  large  hand  protectlngly 
over  the  small  one  which  rests  upon  his  arm.  And 
then  Hetty  remarks  how  bright  the  moon  is.  And 
then  they  both  stand  still  to  look  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  their  faces  being  close  together, — 
well,  young  people  will  be  young  people  as  long  as 
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the  world  lasts,  we  suppose,  and  there  was  only 
the  moon  to  see. 


In  the  meantime  Arthur  and  Margaret  have 
reached  the  little  wicket-gate  between  the  syringa 
bushes,  and  they  also  pause  to  admire  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon ;  but  their  thoughts  soon  drift 
away  to  other  matters,  and  as  Margaret's  eyes 
rest  on  the  pretty  old  vicarage  which  lies  in  the 
hollow,  bathed  in  moonlight,  she  sighs  to  herself 
half  unconsciously. 

"  And  will  you  be  away  long,  do  you  think?"  she 
asks,  presently. 

"I  can't  tell,  Margaret,"  answers  Arthur  rather 

sadly.  "  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  going  to  L at 

all,  really.  It  seems  as  if  there  would  be  no  scope 
for  work  over  there,  and  I  do  so  long  to  get  to 
real,  earnest,  hard  work,  such  as  you  would  ap- 
prove of  too,  Margaret.  I  shall  come  back,  how- 
ever, the  moment  I  can,  only  I  am  tired  of  being 
idle  here,  and  am  glad  to  take  anything  that 
offers.  Lord  Daventry  has  promised  to  help  me 
to  a  living  by  and  by,  and  any  that  he  or  hisfriends 
have  the  disposal  of  would  be  worth  something  I 
expect,  both  as  regards  work  and  stipend.  But  it 
may  be  many  a  long  day  before  that  happy  time 
Bhall  come."  And  Arthur  sighs  in  his  turn. 

"But  you  will  write  to  me,  Margaret?"  he  goes 
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on  presently,  pursuing  the  train  of  his  own 
thoughts,  "and  often.  Not  about  once  a  month! 
1  want  to  know  everything  about  you,  so  that  I 
can  feel  as  though  I  were  near  you,  and  we  were  ex- 
changing confidences  as  of  old.  Promise  me,  Mar- 
garet/' 

And  Margaret  promises.  And  if,  as  Hetty  avers, 
Arthur  is  reticent  upon  that  one  subject  which  lies 
perhaps  nearer  his  heart  than  any  other,  his  silence 
is  not  misconstrued  by  Margaret,  who  appreciates 
and  understands,  as  well  as  Arthur  himself,  his 
reasons  for  being  silent. 

As  Vera,  leaning  out  of  her  little  lattice  window 
upstairs,  sees  first  Joe  and  Hetty  arrive  at  the 
norch  below,  then  Margaret  and  Arthur,  she  sighs 
heavily. 

"How  happy  they  all  seem!"  she  says  to  herself. 

"Well,  I  suppose  they  deserve  it.  I  daresay  I, 
too  could  be  happy  if  it  were  not  for  that  miserable 
secret.  Ah!"  as  she  catches  sight  of  Arthur's  face, 
which  is  lit  up  by  the  moonlight,  "I  wonder  what 
YOU  would  think  of  me  if  you  knew  that  it  still  re- 

t/  »/ 

mains  unconfessed?  Well,  it  can  never  be  told 
now,  never— -never  1" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

JOE  IS  MADE  HAPPY. 

IN  another  day  or  two  Arthur  Langley  takes  his 
leave  of  all  those  who  are  dear  to  him,  aiid  cross- 
ing the  Channel,  travels  on,  first  by  train  and  then 
by  diligence,  to  the  little  modest  French  village  in 
which  he  is  henceforth  to  take  up  his  position  as 
English  Protestant  pastor,  to  the  hundred  or  so  of 
souls  who  are  scattered  in  and  about  its  environs. 

Not  a  very  exalted  position  for  a  young  man  of 
something  above  average  ability;  but  still,  as 
Arthur  himself  says,  "  better  than  being  idle." 

Perhaps  Margaret's  step  is  a  trifle  slower  after 
the  young  fellow's  departure,  and  her  smile  for  a 
little  while  less  frequent.  But  her  duties  are  none 
the  less  rigorously  performed,  for  indeed,  now  that 
the  time  for  Hetty's  marriage  is  fixed,  and  even 
seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  there  appears 
more  tode  than  ever  in  the  always  busy  household. 
It  is  now  that  Vera  has  a  chance  of  repaying  many 
little  kindnesses  which  Hetty  has  shown  her  from 

Is 

time  to  time.    For,  possessing  the  usual  taste  and 
cleverness  regarding   outward  adornment   which 
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are  considered  to  be  the  prerogatives  of  a  French 
woman,  she  gives  very  eager  and  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  arranging  and  making  up  of  her  young 
cousin's  wedding  outfit. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  business  which  each  day 
brings  with  it  to  the  farm,  however,  time  is  always 
found  by  someone  to  give  Muriel  her  daily  outing 
in  the  new  pony  carriage.  If  it  is  not  Margaret 
who  drives  her,  then  it  is  Hetty,  and  sometimes  Joe 
joins  the  party;  an  arrangement  of  which  little 
Muriel  highly  approves,  both  on  account  of  what 
she  considers  his  very  superior  driving,  and  the 
fact  that  he  scarcely  ever  fails  to  arrive  without 
his  pockets  being  full  of  goodies  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. On  some  occasions  it  is  Rosalind  Langley 
\vho  takes  the  child,  and  if  this  should  happen  on  a 
Saturday  when  Tom  is  at  home.,  it  is  scarcely  need- 
ful to  add  that  he  offers  himself  as  escort,  not  hav- 
ing altogether  given  up  hopes  of  Rosalind's  "wait- 
ing" for  him. 

So  the  weeks,  and  then  the  months  slip  by,  until 
at  length  it  only  wants  a  week  to  Hetty's  wedding- 
day,  the  25th  of  August.  It  is  a  hot,  drowsy  sort  of 
morning,  and  poor  Mrs.  Garland,  tired  out  pretty 
nearly  with  past  and  present  work,  stands  shaking 
out  and  carefully  folding  up  various  articles  which 
are  heaped  up  on  the  breakfast-room  table.  Lace 
curtains,  muslin  curtains,  short  blinds ;  the  muslin 
draperies  of  dressing-tables,  looking-glasses,  etc., 
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and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  appertaining 
to  the  general  adornment  and  beautifying  of  any 
well-regulated  establishment.  For  Martha,  who 
generally  has  her  own  way  in  such  matters,  has 
overruled  all  Mrs.  Garland's  remonstances  and  ob- 
jections, and  insisted  on  having  a  regular  turn  out 
of  all  the  rooms,  on  the  grounds  that  no  wedding- 
ought  to  take  place  from  any  house  which  is  not 
the  pattern  and  pink  of  neatness.  To  throw  mat- 
ters out  further,  Martha  has  chosen  to  have  the 
fortnight's  wash  a  week  out  of  turn,  arguing  that 
she  must  have  a  clear  week  to  prepare  the  break- 
fast, which,  as  Hetty  says  grumbliugly,  "there  will 
be  no  one  to  eat,"  under  the  new  arrangement  of 
having  no  visitors. 

In  this  matter  Hetty  has  Martha's  full  and  gen- 
uine sympathy,  and  the  two  grumble  away  togeth- 
er to  their  heart's  content,  whenever  the  former 
happens  to  be  in  the  kitchen.  "A  wedding  is  a 
wedding"  in  Martha's  opinion.  "And  what's  the 
good  of  making  good  things  if  there's  no  one  to  eat 
'em?" 

"It  ain't  as  if  it  come  every  day,  neither,"  she 
continues,  as  she  gives  an  energetic  turn  to  the 
mangle,  "  and  I  did  think  we  should  have  some  fine 
doings  at  your  wedding,  Miss  Hetty.  Now  I  can 
see  plain  it'll  be  a  tame  enough  affair  when  it  comes 
to  Miss  Margaret's  and  Mr.  Arthur's  turn.  He  can 
just  twist  her  round  his  httle  finger  with  a  look, 
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can  Mr.  Arthur;  and  like  as  not  he'd  tell  her  to 
meet  him  at  the  church  one  morning  before  break- 
fast, when  no  one  knows  nothing  about  it.  AVhy, 
if  he  was  to  tell  her  to  walk  into  that  there  fire 
(and  Martha  points  to  an  exceedingly  fierce  one) 
she  would  do  it;  aye,  and  do  it  with  a  smile  too. 
Them  quiet  ones  have  such  masterful  ways  with 
them.  But  I  must  say  as  I  didn't  look  for  it  in  Mr. 
Joseph, — begging  your  pardon,  Miss  Hetty.  But 
there!  he's  like  the  rest  of  them,  I  suppose,  and 
likes  to  have  his  own  way  when  he  can  get  it." 

And  so  Mrs.  Garland  is  forced  to  submit  to  fate, 
in  the  shape  of  Martha;  and  as  she  folds  up  the 
snowy  lace  curtains  belonging  to  the  parlor,  and 
places  them  in  a  neat  pile  upon  the  sofa,  she 
breathes  a  half-smothered  little  sigh,  and  says  to 
herself,  "  Dear  me,  how  glad  I  shall  be  when,  all  this 
is  over." 

At  this  moment  she  hears  hasty  and  rather 
heavy  footsteps  on  the  gravel  path  outside,  and  in 
another  moment  Joe  Hallett  enters,  in  an  unwont- 
ed state  of  excitement. 

"No,  Joseph,  she  has  gone  out/'  says  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, answering  as  a  matter  of  course  his  inquiring 
look  round. 

"Never  mind.  You  will  do  as  well,  Mrs.  Garland, 
or  perhaps  better." 

At  which  statement  the  good  lady  looks  rather 
surprised. 
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"Look  here,  Mrs.  Garland,"  continues  Joe,  tak- 
ing out  of  his  pocket  a  letter  with  a  black  border. 
"Mother  had  this  this  morning,  to  say  that  Aunt 
Jane — her  sister,  you  know, — has  died  suddenly.  Of 
course  mother  is  a  great  deal  cut  up,  but  she  hasn't 
seen  her  for  twenty  years,  you  know,  and  it  does 
make  adifference,  doesn't  it?  But  look  here;  you'll 
speak  to  Hetty,  won't  you  ?  You  won't  let  it  in- 
terfere with  our  plans,  will  you?  If  we  all  go  to 
church  quite  quietly,  just  our  own  party,  and 
Hetty  wears  the  gown  she  is  going  to  travel  in,  no 
one  could  say  anything,  could  they?"  and  Joe  in 
the  agitation  of  the  moment  sits  down  on  the  near- 
est seat,  and  taking  out  his  handkerchief,  passes  it 
over  his  heated  and  anxious-looking  face. 

"My  dear  Joseph!"  cries  Mrs.  Garland,  heroical- 
ly grasping  the  situation,  "  I  will  do  anything  I  can 
for  you,  only  please  get  off  my  lace  curtains ;  you 
are  sitting  on  them,  Joe,  and  crushing  them  to 
nothing!" 

"Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry."  And  Joe  jumps  up 
and  proceeds  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
manner  which  nearly  distracts  Mrs.  Garland. 
•  "But  now,  tell  me,"  she  says,  sitting  down  by 
the  window  and  resigning  herself  to  a  few  moment's 
idleness.  "When  did  you  say  your  aunt  died,  Jo- 
seph?" 

u  Yesterday,"  says  Joe,  fumbling  in  his  pocket 
for  the  letter  again.  "We  knew  she  was  ill,  of 
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course ;  but  Mr.  Kavanagh— my  uncle,  you  know, 
— says  that  she  went  off  quite  suddenly,  after  hav- 
ing seemed  much  better.  Of  course,  I  am  very 
sorry,"  adds  Joe,  suddenly  becoming  conscious 
that  he  is  not  showing  sufficient  concern  for  the 
family  bereavement,  "  but  you  can't  expect  a  fellow 
to  pretend  what  he  doesn't  really  feel ;  and  I  don't 
believe  I  have  ever  seen  my  Aunt  Jane  more  than 
twice  in  my  life,  it  is  not  personally  a  great  loss  to 
me,  although  as  I  said  before,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
mother,  of  course.  But  you  see,  Hetty  is  so  dread- 
fully particular  about  what  she  calls  the  '  correct 
thing'  always,"  continues  Joe,  renewing  the  at- 
tack, "that  I  am  awfully  afraid  that  she  will  want 

/  €/ 

to  put  off  our  marriage — on  mother's  account  you 
know.  But  you  won't  let  her,  will  you?  She 
will  very  likely  take  more  notice  of  what  you  say. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  Hetty  had  so  set  her  heart  on 
wearing  her  white  gown ;  and  I  don't  wrant  her  to 
be  disappointed,  poor  girl." 
"What  does  your  mother  say  herself,  Joe?" 
"Mother?  Oh,  she  doesn't  want  it  put  off.  She 
is  as  anxious  for  it  to  take  place  as  I  am  almost ; 
she's  so  fond  of  Hetty,  and  so  is  the  governor.  Be- 
sides, the  White  House  looks  so  nice  now,  and  if  it 
stands  empty  for  several  months,  it  will  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin — at  least,  so  the  mother  says.  Of 
course  the  governor  and  I  go  up  for  the  funeral," 
Joe  adds  after  a  short  pause,  "but,  even  then,  we 
canget  back  a  day  or  two  before  the  twenty-fifth." 
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"  Well,  dear  boy,"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  who  is  fond 
of  the  large-hearted 3  bashful  young  fellow  she  has 
known  from  bab}^hood,  "  I  will  talk  to  Hetty ;  I  am 
sure  she  will  agree  to  what  3^011  wish.  And  suppose 
you  look  in  some  time  this  evening,  Joe,  and  then 
you  can  see  Hetty  for  yourself;  but  she  will  not  be 
back  until  tea-time.  You  might  take  her  over  to 
the  Manor  House;  it  will  be  a  walk  for  you  both, 
and  she  ought  to  go  and  see  your  mother." 

And  then  Joe  takes  his  departure,  and  as  Mrs. 
Garland  watches  him  striding  across  the  lawn  with 
bent  head  and  hands  thrust  down  deep  into  his 
pockets,  she  says  to  herself : 

"Poor  fellow!  he  deserves  to  be  made  happ3T; 
and  if  Hett3T  has  a>uy  foolish  scruples  I  shall  make 
her  give  them  up." 

But  it  so  happens  that  there  is  no  " making"  in 
the  matter,  for  Hetty  at  once  agrees  to  give  up  the 
glories  of  the  white  silk  on  hearing  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
lett's  trouble,  and  herself  chooses  a  delicate  gray 
costume  made  with  severe  simplicity,  which  will 
serve  both  for  wedding  and  travelling-dress  alike, 
the  gra\T  being  fixed  upon  as  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  fiance's  Aunt  Jane.  Hetty  furthermore 
informs  the  delighted  Joe  that  *f  he  really  wishes  it, 
the  date  originally  fixed  for  the  wedding  shall  re- 
main unaltered. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  on  a  still,  hot 
morning  a  week  later,  a  soberly-clad  little  group 
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is  gathered  in  the  old  village  church,  before  the  al- 
tar of  Avhich  stand  JoeHallett  and  Hetty  Garland. 
For  once  the  two  seem  to  have  changed  places  as 
regards  their  outward  bearing,  for  whereas  Joe  be- 
comes perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed  the  mo- 
ment the  bride  appears,  Hetty  is  all  flutter  and 
nervousness,  and  trembles  so  the  moment  her 
father  withdraws  the  support  of  his  arm,  that  the 
lovely  "  shower  "  of  rare  white  flowers,  a  last  floral 
offering  from  Joe  to  Hetty  Garland,  is  seen  to 

<_?  ty  / 

quiver  and  shake  in  her  grasp.  The  necessary  lit- 
tle band  of  gold  apparently  not  being  forthcom- 
ing at  once,  does  not  tend  to  soothe  the  highly- 
strung  nerves  of  the  tall,  pale  bride ;  but  Joe  hav- 
ing missed  it  in  his  first  search,  proceeds  to  feel  in 
all  his  pockets  quite  coolly  and  leisurely,  until  Mr. 
Langley,  looking  somewhat  reprovingly  over  his 
spectacles  at  him,  he  returns  to  the  first  pocket, 
and  finding  it  there  after  all,  places  it  on  the  book 
with  an  air  of  triumph  which  nearly  reduces  Hetty 
to  screaming.  A  wholly  unexpected  embrace  from 
Joe  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  nearly  causes 
her  to  collapse  altogether,  and  she  is  forced  to 
cling  to  her  husband's  arm  on  their  wav  to  theves- 

(     I  V 

try  in  a  most  undignified  manner. 

Being  accommodated  with  a  chair  and  a  glass  of 
water,  however,  Hetty  gradually  recovers  herself — 
a  motherly  embrace  from  Mrs.  Hallett,  with  a 
whispered  "God  bless  you,  my  dear!  I  have 
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always  longed  for  a  daughter,"  going  far  towards 
setting  the  girl  at  her  ease  again.  And  as,  a  few 
minutes  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hallett  pass 
down  the  aisle  to  the  carriage  which  is  to  take 
them  straight  off  from  the  church  door  on  the  first 
stage  of  their  journey,  the  latter  appears  to  have 
regained  her  usual  composure,  though  still  looking 
pale.  Of  course,  the  few  Avho  have  been  present, 
consisting  only  of  Mrs.  Langley  and  Kosalind  in 
addition  to  the  Garlands  and  the  Halletts,  are  all 
collected  in  the  church  porch  to  wish  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  "  God-speed."  But  there  are  no  slip- 
pers— no  rice,  and  as  they  all  slowly  return  to  the 
house,  there  to  partake  of  the  dainty  breakfast  on 
which  Martha  has  lavished  such  thought  and  care, 
and  which  she  now  declares  to  be  "as  good  as 
thro  wed  away,"  Tom  is  heard  to  complain  loudly 
of  the  "dead-alive"  nature  of  the  whole  affair. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  gloomy  proceeding  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  existence!'1  he  grumbles  to 
Vera  as  the  two  follow  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"When  I  am  married  I  shall  have  a  regular  slap- 
up  affair.  I'm  sure  we  might  just  as  wrell  have 
been  a  walking  funeral.  I'm  surprised  at  Hetty 
too,  showing  the  white-feather  like  that,  I  thought 
she  had  more  gumption." 

"Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  'gumption?"  inquires  Vera 
demurely ;  for  she  still  loves  to  torment  Tom  by 
pretending  not  to  understand  any  of  his  slang  ex- 
pressions. 
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"Oh,  hang  it!  You  surely  understand  what 
'gumption'  means?"  replies  Tom  impatiently. 

'k  Don't  be  rude,  Tom,"  says  Yera,  severely. 
"And  what  makes  you  say  '  Hang  it?'  I  thought 
you  were  above  copying;  you  said  so  the  other 
day,  you  know." 

"Now  don't  be  nasty,  Yera.  I  thought  you  at 
least  would  sympathize  with  me  about  this  dull, 
etupid  wedding." 

"Well,  so  I  do ;  but  you  needn't  lose  your  temper 
over  it.  Now  I  might  be  cross  with  reason,  because 
the  lovely  hats  which  Margaret  and  I  were  to  have 
worn  to-day  are  shut  up  in  a  box  at  home,  instead 
of  adorning  our  heads.  Fancy  going  to  a  wedding 
in  this  thing!"  And  Yera  jerks  her  head  upwards 
in  disdain  of  the  broad  fawn-colored  hat  with 
sweeping  feathers,  which,  if  not  quite  new,  is 
infinitely  becoming  to  the  small,  piquant  face 
beneath. 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  you  girls  think  about,  what  you 
are  going  to  wear.  Now  I  was  looking  forward  to 
having  a  regular  jolly  tuck-in  at  the  breakfast. 
You  can't  enjoy  yourself  half  so  much  with  just  a 
handful  of  people,  because  every  one  is  watching 
you.  I  was  awfully  anxious  to  hear  Joe's  speech, 
too.  By  Jove,  it  would  have  been  a  lark!  I  bet 
you  anything  he  would  have  come  to  grief  over  it." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  would  have  blundered  any 
more  than  you  would  have  done,"  remarks  Yera, 
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crushingly.     uJoe  has  brightened  up    amazingly 
the  last  year  or  two;  and  if  onlv  vou  are  half  as 

*  t,       t- 

good  and  nice  as  he  is  when  you  come  to  his  age, 
you'll  do." 

Tom  mutters  something  under  his  breath  as  to 
being  "bothered,"  but  as  they  have  now  reached 
the  porch,  Vera  does  not  trouble  tQ  make  any  in- 
quiries on  the  point. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VERA  GOES  TO  ST.   MALO. 

THE  bustle  and  excitement  of  Hetty's  wedding 
having  subsided,  the  farm  household  soon  settles 
down  again  to  its  normal  condition,  busy-ness, 
and — well,  perhaps,  dullness — dullness  which  some- 
times reduces  Yera  to  the  last  stage  of  ennui  and 
despair,  and  causes  her  to  wish  she  had  never  been 
born.  To-be  sure,  there  is  the  temporary  fun  and 
enjoyment  of  welcoming  home  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hallett  from  their  wedding  tour,  and  for  a  little 
time  there  are  plenty  of  merry  tea-drinkings,  little 
impromptu  supper  parties,  sometimes  at  the  White 
House,  sometimes  at  the  farm ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion a  real,  large  dinner  party  at  the  former  for 
the  elderly  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
"  jolly  dance,"  as  young  Mrs.  Hallett  calls  it,  after- 
wards for  the  young  folks. 

On  this  particular  evening  Hetty  wears  her  much- 
cherished  wedding  dress  that  was  to  have  been, 
which  consists  of  a  rich  white  silk,  made  very 
plainly,  but  with  a  gracefully  falling  train  of  ample 
dimensions.  If  this  train  causes  Hetty  great  in- 
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ward  satisfaction,  it  also  causes  Joe  much  outward 
embarrassment  and  vexation  of  spirit.  For  not 
yet  having  fallen  out  of  the  habit  of  constantly 
following  his  young  wife  about,  he  not  unfrequently 
becomes  entangled  in  the  two  or  three  vards  of  silk 

C  -    '  Is 

which  are  often  quite  a  long  way  from  Hetty  her- 
self. Then  Mrs.  Joe  (who  has  never  recovered  the 
ground  she  lost  on  that  evening  of  Margaret's 
birthday,  when  Joe  quite  suddenly  began  to  take 
the  upper  hand)  will  look  mildly  reproachful,  and 
Joe  will  say : 

"But,  my  darling,  there  is  such  a  lot  of  stuff  in 
that  gown." 

It  is  a  rather  notable  fact  that  young  Harry  An- 
struther  has  taken  to  putting  in  a  very  regular 
appearance  at  these  little  sociable  gatherings,  and 
it  presently  becomes  a  matter  of  speculation  to 
Hetty  which  of  the  two  girls,  Margaret  or  Yera,  is 
the  attraction.  That  there  is  an  attraction  in  one 
or  the  other  is  very  evident,  for,  dating  from  some 
months  back,  there  has  been  a  something  in  the 
young  fellow's  appearance  which  hints  at  much 
care  and  thought  having  been  lavished  thereon,  an 
extra  twist  of  the  moustache,  a  more  finished  cut 
to  his  outward  apparel,  which  suggests  a  recent 
change  of  tailors.  Also  an  unbounded  variety  in 
the  matter  of  delicate  cambric  ties,  and  other  little 
details,  which,  as  Martha  says  when  descanting 
upon  these  changes  to  old  John  Sykes,  make  him 
look  "  quite  the  grand  gentleman," 
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There  is  a  many  a  warm  discusion  between  Hetty 
and  Joe  on  this  interesting  subject;  Joe  inclining 
to  the  opinion  that  Margaret's  sweet  face  and  win- 
nings ways  have  made  an  impression  on  his  sus- 
ceptible young  friend,  and  Hetty  holding  entirely 
opposite  views. 

"If  it  is  Margaret,"  announces  Mrs.  Joe  with 
some  heat,  "he  ought  to  know  better.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  not.  I  think  you  are  really  quite 
dense,  Joe,  not  to  see  things  more  clearly.  Is  it 
not  always  by  Vera's  side  that  he  takes  up  his  po- 
sition, coming  home  from  church,  or  at  any  of  our 
'evenings,'  and,  in  fact,  whenever  the  two  parties 
meet?  I  only  wish  Yera  had  the  sense  to  see  it; 
for  Harrv  Austruther  is  a  nice  fellow,  and  it  would 

t/  / 

be  a  capital  match  for  her  by  and  by.  But,  of 
course,  with  her  usual  obstinacy  she  either  won't 
or  can't  see  it.  She  snubs  him  awfullv  sometimes, 

K> 

and  is  really  quite  rude  to  him.  Almost  as  rude  as 
I  used  to  be  to  you,  Joe ;  only,  of  cousre,  that  was 
quite  different." 

Joe  nods,  in  no  wise  put  out  by  this  statement, 
and  Hetty  goes  on  : 

"No,  Joe,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  Yera  pre- 
fers Arthur's  society  to  Harry's.  Not  that  she 
would  let  anyone,  and  much  less  Arthur  himself, 
see  it,  of  course.  One  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for 
her,  because  it  is  very  certain  Arthur  has  no  more 
idea  of  anything  of  the  sort  than— than,  well,  than 
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you  have,  Joe.  By  the  by,  it  is  a  good  thing  she 
didn't  take  a  fancy  to  you.'3 

"Why?"  inquires  Joe,  promptly;  "should  you 
have  minded?'1 

"Minded!''  of  course  not.  That  is,  not  person- 
ally. But  I  should  certainly  have  objected  on  prin- 
ciple." 

And  while  Joe  goes  off  into  a  hearty  roar  of 
laughter  Hetty  rises,  and  shaking  her  bunch  of 
housekeeping  keys  menacingly  at  her  husband, 
walks  out  of  the  room  with  dignity. 

But  by  and  by  all  these  pleasant  little  gaieties 
come  to  an  end,  and  winter  creeps  round,  and  be- 
yond the  usual  routine  of  work  in  the  busy  farm- 
house there  is  not  a  single  thing  to  rouse  Vera  from 
the  state  of  despondency  into  which  she  falls  peri- 
odically. The  arrival  of  the  morning  postman  is 
about  the  only  excitement  there  is  to  look  forward 
to  as  each  day  breaks,  and  this  does  not  affect 
Vera  very  materially,  for  beyond  a  very  occasional 
letter  from  her  father,  and  one  sometimes  from  her 
Aunt  Aline,  her  correspondence  is  very  limited  in- 
deed. The  letters  which  come  from  Roger  often 
make  a  pleasant  little  stir  in  the  quiet  household, 
however,  for  they  contain  interesting  accounts  of 
the  life  out  in  Canada ;  and  the  graphic  manner  in 
which  he  describes  the  many  amusing  incidents  and 
adveutures  that  he  is  constantly  encountering 
makes  Vera  long  to  start  off  and  set  up  farming 
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out  there  on  her  own  account.  Just  now  these  let- 
ters are  full  of  the  subject  of  coining  home,  almost 
every  other  sentence  ending  with  the  words, "  when 
I  get  home."  He  writes  also  of  his  disappointment 
at  not  having  been  able  to  arrange  to  leave  in 
time  for  Hetty's  wedding,  consoling  himself,  how- 
ever, with  the  thought  that  there  will  probably  be 
another  in  the  family  at  no  very  distant  date,  at 
which  he  promises  himself  the  honor  of  officiating 
as  best  man;  that  matter  having  been  long  ago  ar- 
ranged between  himself  and  Arthur  Langley,  pro- 
vided that  he  (Arthur)  married  first.  If  not,  the 
arrangement  was  still  to  stand  good  with  the  posi- 
tions reversed. 

One  morning,  early  in  February,  Yera,  having 
finished  all  her  morning  work,  is  seated  at  the 
writing-table  in  the  breakfast  room,  and  with  her 
fingers  buried  in  her  dark  curls,  is  staring  gloomily 
at  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper  which  lie  before  her. 
For  since  putting  her  foot  out  of  bed  that  same 
morning  not  one  single  thing  has  gone  right,  and 
Yera  is  plunged  into  a  vortex  of  misery  and  wretch- 
edness, from  which  no  ordinary  means  can  rescue 
her. 

"To  be,  or  not  to  be?"  That  is  once  more  "the 
question."  Whether  she  shall  try  and  bear  the 
fearful  monotony  of  her  existence  at  the  farm  a  lit- 
tle longer,  or  write  to  her  Aunt  Aline  and  prv>pose 
to  pay  her  a  visit  ? 
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While  still  tortured  with  doubts  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  an  unexpected  diversion  takes 
place  in  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  postman,  for 
the  second  time  that  day.  Starting  up  from  the 
table  Yera  darts  to  the  window,  and  throwing  it 
open  holds  out  her  hand  for  the  letter,  which,  it 
transpires,  is  for  herself.  Hastily  tearing  it  open 
Yera  reads  in  her  father's  hand  writing,  which,  how- 
ever, she  notices  is  not  quite  so  dashing  as  usual, 
that  that  gentleman  is  suffering  from  a" maladiey 
which  compels  him  to  give  up  his  usual  roving  life, 
and  to  settle  down  quietly  for  a  time  until  his 
strength  shall  be  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  of 

CJ  *> 

his  return  to  it. 

In  his  ''desolation'  at  being  thus  invalided,  it 
has  occurred  to  him  that  his  daughter  Yera  may 
just  as  well  take  up  her  abode  with  him  for  the  pres- 
ent. From  what  he  remembers  of  the  girl  she 
would  at  all  events  bean  amusing  companion;  and 
for  the  rest — well,  she  would  be  better  than  no- 
body. So,  w7ith  the  usual  selfishness  which  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  Mons.  Despard's  character, 
he  commands  Yera  to  pack  up  her  belongings  and 
join  him  without  loss  of  time  at  St.  Malo,  where  it 
has  pleased  him  to  take  up  his  abode  once  more, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-air.  There  is  no  apology 
to  the  Garlands,  no  idea  that  Yera's  hasty  depart- 
ure and  indefinite  absence  may  cause  them  any  in- 
convenience or  regret.  He  simply  requests  the 
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presence  of  his  daughter  for  a"  period,  "having1  set- 
tled in  his  own  mind  that  the  moment  her  society 
palls  on  him  he  can  send  her  back  to  the  Gabled 
Farm,  which  he  has  now  quite  grown  to  look  upon 
as  her  permanent  home. 

Mrs.  Garland,  just  at  first,  cannot  help  both  feel- 
ing and  looking  a  little  dismayed  at  the  idea  of 
that  extra  work  which  will  fall  upon  herself  and 
Margaret  in  Yera's  absence.  But  she  also  feels  that 
it  may  prove  a  wholesome  as  well  as  welcome 
change  to  the  girl,  and  so  enters  into  the  subject 
cheerfully,  giving  Yera  such  substantial  help  in  her 
preparations  for  departure  that  the  girl  is  able  to 
travel  to  Dover  the  next  day  in  time  for  the  same 
night's  boat. 

To  say  that  Yera  is  pleased  at  the  idea  of  going  is 
putting  it  very  mildly  indeed.  But  in  the  midst  of 
her  intense  joy  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  her 
beloved  France  once  more  she  does  not  forget  the 
kind  friends  she  is  leaving ;  and  it  is  with  genuine 
feeling  that  she  throws  her  arms  first  round  Mar- 
garet, then  Mrs.  Garland,  while  to  the  latter  she 
whispers  how  she  shall  miss  them  both,  and  how 
much  she  shall  look  forward  to  their  promised 
letters.  Her  farewell  kiss  to  her  little  cousin  Muriel 
is  a  very  lingering  one,  and  the  constrained  look  of 
pain  upon  her  face  as  she  nods  her  answer  to  the 
child's  entreaties  that  she  "will  come  home  soon," 
surprises  both  her  aunt  and  Margaret. 
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As  of  old,  however,  'she  quickly  recovers  herself, 
and  by  the  time  she  has  mounted  the  dog-cart,  in 
which  Tom  is  already  seated,  she  is  able  to  wave 
her  hand  back  and  smile  cheerfully  at  the  two 
figures  still  standing  in  the  porch.  When,  later  on, 
Yera  is  established  in  the  boat,  and,  preferring  the 
fresh  open  air  to  the  stuffy  cabin  below,  is  seated 
on  the  deck  muffled  up  in  a  big  shawl,  her  thoughts 
are  by  no  means  idle.  For  one  thing,  her  pleasure 
in  returning  to  the  land  of  her  birth  is  not  entirely 
unalloyed  Avhen  she  reflects  on  the  reason  of  her 
visit  and  the  character  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  paid.  Of  course,  Vera  is  very  glad  to  go 
and  minister  to  the  wants  of  her  afflicted  parent, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  has  already  summed  up 
pretty  accurately  the  extent  of  that  gentleman's 
"maladie"  both  from  the  wording  and  the  general 
tone  of  his  letter,  knowing  that,  as  of  old,  it  means 
a  slight  general  debility,  in  which  fewer  cigars,  a 
little  less  eau  de  vie,  and  less  generous  diet  alto- 
gether are  advisable.  Add  to  the  debility  a  little 
shortness  of  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  shortness 
of  temper,  and  Mons.  Despard's  "maladie"  is  com- 
plete. 

So,  naturally,  Vera  does  not  look  forward  to  her 
visit  being  a  lively  one.  If  only  Gustave  Leblanc 
were  still  at  St.  Malo,  he  would  take  her  out  for 
walks,  or  for  little  sails  in  the  pretty  blue  bay 
which  she  remembers  with  such  affection,  But 
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Gustave  has  long  ago  gone  sailing  away  from  the 
bay  over  to  far  distant  lands,  and  Yera,  beyond  a 
very  occasional  letter,  neither  sees  nor  hears  any- 
thing of  the  bright,  good-natured  lad  who  used  to 
wile  away  many  a  weary  hour  for  the  girl  when  her 
mother  lay  ill  and  dying,  and  Annette  could  not, 
and  her  father  would  not,  find  time  to  lighten  the 
shadows  which  were  gathering  round  her. 

So  although  Yera's  longing  for  change  is  at  last 
to  be  realized,  the  prospect,  as  had  been  said,  is 
not  all  couleur  de  rose,  and  as  she  steps  into  a 
compartment  of  the  tidal  train,  the  door  of  which 
is  being  held  open  for  her  by  a  polite  French  offi- 
cial, she  actually  sighs  as  she  seats  herself  in  the 
nearest  corner. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING, 

Saturday  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock, 
Mons.  Despard  and  bis  daughter  are  seated  to- 
gether in  the  little  apartment  from  the  window  of 
which  there  is  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  bay  of 
St.  Malo. 

Mons.  Despard  looks  the  picture  of  ease  and  com- 
fort as  he  lies  back  luxuriously  in  a  capacious  arm- 
chair, attired  in  an  elaborately-embroidered  dress- 
ing-gown, his  feet  incased  in  Turkish  slippers,  and 
a  red  silk  handkerchief  spread  over  his  head,  nomi- 
nally as  a  protection  from  the  gnats,  which  are 
already  getting  plentiful,  but  from  under  which  a 
gentle  nasal  sound  may  be  heard,  which,  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  be  imaginative,  might  suggest 
slumber. 

By  the  open  window  sits  Vera,  looking  listlessly 
out  upon  the  deep  blue  bay,  which  is  rippling  and 
sparkling  in  the  warm  May  sun.  In  her  lap  lies  a 
tattered  .yellow  volume,  from  out  of  which  she  has 
been  reading  aloud  to  her  father  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful story  of  several  evily-disposed  persons.  Mons. 
Despard  having  at  length  succumbed  to  the  gradual 
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drowsiness  which  has  stolen  over  him,  however, 
Yera  tosses  the  frivolous  book  aside  with  a  con- 
temptuous curl  of  her  upper  lip,  and  leans  her 
head  wearily  against  the  window  sash.  The  girl  is 
looking  fagged  and  ill,  and  she  has  grown  so  thin 
during  her  few  months'  sojourn  with  her  father 
that  she  would  hardly  be  known  for  the  bright- 
looking  girl  who  had  left  Bridgewater  full  of  health 
and  spirits  not  so  very  long  before.  For  her 
strength  of  body  and  her  patience  (which,  poor 
girl,  she  has  striven  hard  to  keep  unruffled)  are 
alike  pretty  well  worn  out.  Like  most  invalids 
whose  ailments  are  more  than  half  imaginary, 
Mons.  Despard  has  been  selfish  and  exacting  to  the 
last  degree — not  hesitating  to  call  his  daughter  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  keeping  her  shut  up  and 
stifling  in  the  one  close  sitting-room,  when  she 
longed  to  get  out  into  the  cool,  fresh  air,  insisting 
on  her  preparing  certain  dishes  for  him  when  she  is 
hot  and  tired  (after  having,  perhaps,  scoured  the 
whole  town  in  search  of  some  particular  dainty 
which  his  capricious  fancy  has  had  a  sudden  craving 
for),  on  the  grounds  that  Madame  Dufey,  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  little  lodging-house,  had  put  a 
grain  too  much  pepper  in  it  the  last  time,  or  per- 
haps a  trifle  too  little  salt. 

Then,  when  Yera  herself  was  least  inclined  for  it , 
she  would  be  ordered  to  get  out  her  zither  for  her 
father's  entertainment,  until,  having  become  de- 
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pressed  by  the  sadness  of  its  tones,  and  fretful  ac- 
cordingly, he  would  impatiently  intimate,  in  some- 
what warm  terms,  that  he  had  enough  of  the 
"  miser  able  instrument." 

At  the  present  moment  Yera  is  longing  even 
more  than  usual  to  get  out  and  breathe  the  balmy 
spring  air;  and  a  long  affectionate  letter  from  Mar- 
garet, received  that  morning,  and  enclosing  a  few 
straggling,  sprawling  lines  from  Tom,  imploring 
her  to  return,  sets  her  thinking  of  and  wishing  for 
the  quiet,  restful  peace  of  the  home  she  now  dis- 
covers she  has  learned  to  love  as  her  own.  What 
would  she  not  give  now  to  be  once  more  amongst 
those  loving  friends  who  have  made  that  home  so 
real  and  dear  to  her?  And  what  would  she  not 
give  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  the  now  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  recovery  which  little  Muriel  has  been 
making  during  her  absence  ? 

"Poor  little  Muriel  I"  And  Vera's  eyes  fill  with 
tears,  which  well  over  and  fall  on  to  her  clasped 
hands  unheeded  as  she  thinks  of  what  is  still  a 
heavy  burden  on  her  conscience ;  and  though  that 
cannot  but  remain  so  always,  how  mercifully  God 
has  dealt  with  her,  in  that  the  child,  instead  of  be- 
coming a  cripple  for  life,  as  had  once  been  feared,  is 
now  quickly  outgrowing  the  weakness  which  threat- 
ened her  so  menacingly. 

"I  will  speak  to  papa  tnis  very  day,"  Vera  says 
to  herself  presently,  "and  tell  him  I  should  like  to 
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go  home.  He  is  quite  well  now,  if  only  he  would 
think  so.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  get  out;  and  every- 
one seems  to  have  flowers  to-day;  perhaps  they 
are  taking  them  to  the  churches.  I  daresay  the 
market  is  full.  Oh,  dear — r  p 

And  poor  Yera  sighs  hopelessly  as  she  glances  at 
the  still  slumbering  figure  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  She  is  just  looking  in  her  basket  for  some 
work  with  which  to  occupy  herself,  when  the  door 
opens,  and  the  round,  plump  face  of  Madam  Du- 
fey's  little  maid,  Jeanne,  is  popped  into  the  room. 

"Hush — h!"  says  Yera,  holding  up  a  warning 
hand.  But  quickly  becoming  aware  that  Jeanne 
has  some  important  piece  of  information  to  com- 
municate to  her,  she  rises  and  follows  the  girl  out 
of  the  room. 

Then  does  Yera  become  deluged  in  a  perfect  tor- 
rent of  French,  which  is  accompanied  by  flourishes 
and  gestures  of  a  most  energetic  nature. 

"Has  Mademoiselle  heard  the  news?  That  in 
place  of  the  elderly  clergyman  who  has  done  duty 
for  so  many  years  at  the  Protestant  church  at  St. 
Malo,  and  who  has  been  ordered  away  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health,  there  is  to  come l  unjeune  homme,' 
who  is  '  tres  habile,'  and  vrhose  sermons  have  made 
quite  '  line  grande  reputation'  at  the  little  village 
of  L ,  from  whence  he  comes." 

This  information  does  not  make  verv  much  im- 

t- 

pression  upon  Yera,  her  mind  being  full  of  other 
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matters  than  church  just  now.  But  not  wishing  to 
disappoint  the  little  maid  by  her  indifference,  she 
promises  that  she  will  go  the  next  day  to  hear  this 
wonderful  young  man.  But  Mons.  Despard  is  in  a 
fractious  mood  the  next  morning,  being  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  pate  de  foie  gras  of  which  he  had 
partaken  freely  the  day  before,  and  which  he  de- 
clared would  not  hurt  him,  has  after  all  seriously 
disagreed  with  him.  80  Vera  has  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  her  father  through  all  the  early  part  of  the 
morning  until,  suddenly  lighting  upon  a  dilapida- 
ted old  French  novel,  which  he  had  thought  to  be 
lost,  and  which  turns  up  suddenly  behind  a  chest 
of  drawers,  smelling  strongly  of  smoke,  he  gracious- 
ly signifies  his  approval  of  his  daughter's  taking 
a  short  promenade,  and  settles  himself  to  a  quiet 
hoar's  reading. 

It  does  not  take  Vera  long  to  don  her  hat  and 
jacket;  but  of  course  she  is  very  late  for  church, 
and  finding  on  her  arrival  that  the  morning 
prayers  are  just  about  to  come  to  an  end,  she  slips 
into  one  of  the  nearest  benches  and  quietly  waits 
until  this  new  preacher,  of  whom  she  has  heard  so 
much  from  others  as  well  as  Jeanne,  shall  mount 
into  the  pulpit. 

What  is  her  surprise  when  the  tall,  white-robed 
young  man  now  crossing  the  chancel,  turns  his 
face  foi  a  moment  towards  the  end  of  the  church 
and  reveals  the  familiar  features  of  Arthur  Lang- 
ley. 
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"With  a  confused  feeling  of  joy,  surprise,  and  a 
little  consternation  (for  whenever  in  Arthur's  pres- 
ence Yera  is  always  in  dread  of  the  subject  of  her 
secret  coming  up)  she  sits  down  again,  and  fixing 
her  large,  and  at  the  present  moment,  earnest  eyes 
upon  the  speaking  face  of  the  young  fellow,  pres- 
ently becomes  wrapped  up  in  the  powerful  appeals 
with  which  he  is  wont  to  carry  awav  his  listeners. 

€/  t> 

The  sermon  over,  Vera  moves  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  out  of  the  pretty  flower-decor- 
ated little  church.  But  she  walks  as  if  in  a  dream, 
and  instead  of  making  at  once  for  the  road,  as 
most  of  the  other  people  do,  she  turns  aside  into 
the  small,  quiet  church-yard,  and  wanders  about 
amongst  the  green  graves.  Presently  she  comes 
to  a  little  side  door,  which  she  has  never  before  no- 
ticed ;  and  even  while  standing  and  looking  at  it, 
it  opens,  and  Arthur,  stooping  his  head  slightly, 
emerges  into  the  bright  sunshine.  It  is  now  his 
turn  to  start ;  but  the  next  moment  he  comes  for- 
ward with  outstretched  hand. 

" Why!—  Miss  Yera!'3   he  savs.    "I  had  no  idea 

C  €/ 

you  were  here,  at  St.  Malo !  I  knew  you  were  with 
your  father  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of 
course:  but  I  thought  you  had  turned  your  backs 
on  this  place  forever.  I  had  quite  settled  in  my 
own  mind  that  vou  were  located  at  Cannes — I 

b 

don't  know  why,  I  am  sure,  unless  it  is  that  so 
many  invalids  go  there." 
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Vera  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

"  Papa  is  quite  well,"  she  remarks  laconically. 

Arthur  looks  a  little  surprised ;  but  Vera  does 
not  notice  it,  and  he  goes  on  talking,  explaining* 
his  own  presence  at  St.  Malo,  and  questioning 
Vera  as  to  hers. 

Presently  he  notices  with  genuine  concern  the 
girl's  altered  appearance,  and  from  the  tone  of  her 
conversation  he  gathers  that  her  life  during  the 
past  few  months  has  not  been  all  colour  de  rose, 
and  he  is  pleased  to  note  with  what  real  interest 
and  affection  she  speaks  of  all  the  Garland  family 
when  at  last  their  conversation  turns  to  home 
matters.  But  there  is  not  time  for  much  talking 
just  now,  and  Arthur  presently  takes  out  his  watch 
and  looks  at  it  a  little  anxiously. 

"You  will  come  and  have  some  dinner  with  us?" 
asks  Vera,  looking  up  brightly.  ulrou  will  let  me 
introduce  you  to  papa?'1 

"  Of  course  I  shall  come  and  pay  my  respects  to 
your  father,"  says  Arthur,  "but  I  am  sorry,  Vera, 
that  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you. 
Some  people,  friends  of  the  vicar's,  have  kindly 
asked  me  to  dinner  on  this  my  first  Sunday  here, 
and  of  course  I  cannot  throw  them  over.  I  shall 
see  you  later  on  in  the  day  perhaps.  May  I  call  in 
the  evening?" 

"Oh,  yes,  do!"'  cries  Vera,  brightening  up,  "and 
then  you  must  stay  and  have  supper  with  us.  I 
can  tell  you  all  the  farm  news  then,  you  know.'3 
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So  it  is  settled ;  and  Arthur,  taking  his  leave, 
hurries  off  in  one  direction,  while  Yera  wends  her 
way  homewards. 

*/ 

When  Mons.  Despard  and  his  daughter  are,  later 
on,  sitting  opposite  to  one  another  at  the  little 
round  dining-table,  the  latter  informs  her  father  of 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  young  Englishman, 
of  whom  she  has  seen  so  much  at  the  Gabled  Farm; 
and  the  discerning  parent,  noticing,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  came  in,  his  daughter's  altered  man- 
ner and  appearance,  leisurely  adjusts  his  gold 
double  eye-glass,  through  which  he  regards  her 
attentively.  Being  apparently  satisfied  with  his 
inspection,  he  nods  gravely  three  times. 

"  Qui,  tres  bien.  He  shall  come  and  sup  with  us. 
And  you,  ma  petite,  shall  make  us  one  of  your 
omelets,  which  are  so  delicious." 

Towards  evening  Yera's  headache,  which  she  has 
had  all  day,  becomes  so  much  worse  that  she  is  un- 
able to  attend  the  evening  service,  as  she  had 
intended  doing.  But  Arthur,  true  to  his  word, 
appears  at  the  little  house  opposite  the  bay  shortly 
before  nine  o'clock,  and  Mons.  Despard  receives 
him  with  so  irmchempressement  that  Yera  scarcely 
knows  whether  to  laugh  or  feel  angry.  All  through 
supper  she  sits  very  silent,  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation of  her  father,  who  seems  suddenly  to  have 

'  C/ 

forgotten  all  his  ailments,  and  talks  with  an  ease 
and  fluency  on  all  subjects  alike,  which  surprises 
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Yera  as  much  as  his  guest,  for  she  has  never  before 
seen  him  in  the  role  of  the  polished  and  entertain- 
ing host ;  while  Arthur  has  always  cherished  secret 
doubts  as  to  the  " scamp"  whom  he  had  discussed 
with  Margaret  on  that  August  evening  years  ago, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  any  real  education 
>at  all.  So,  little  by  little,  the  conversation  drifts 
out  of  Yera's  reach,  and  getting  at  length  weary  of 
sitting  still  and  saying  nothing,  she  brings  the 
meal  to  a  conclusion  by  rising  from  the  table,  and 
presently  Jeanne  appears  with  a  little  tray  on 
which  are  twyo  cups  of  coffee. 

But  Arthur  finds  that  it  is  later  than  he  thought, 
so  he  accepts  a  cup  of  coffee  from  Yera,  which  he 
drinks  standing,  and  excusing  himself  from  smok- 
ing even  one  cigarette,  he  makes  his  adieu. 

u  You  will  come  and  see  us  again?"  says  Yera, 
following  him  out  of  the  room.  "Your  visit  has 
made  such  a  change,  and  I  am  so  lonely, "she  adds 
wistfully. 

"Yes,  certainly.  I  should  like  to  come  if  I  may. 
I  cannot  say  much  about  the  week  days,  for  I  be- 
lieve my  time  will  be  fully  taken  up.  But  perhaps 
you  will  let  me  come  again  on  Sunday,  after  the 
afternoon  service  ? ' ! 

"Yes;  and  you  must  have  tea  with  us.  Some- 
times, v,rhen  it  is  very  warm,  as  to-day,  we  have  it 
in  the  garden,  and  that  is  so  pleasant." 

When  Yera  returns  to   the  little  sitting-room 
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after  conducting  Arthur  down  stairs  she  finds  her 
father  sipping  his  eau  de  vie  with  a  meditative  air, 
an  unusually  pleased  expression  on  his  face  mean- 
while. 

"So,':  he  says,  nodding  over  his  glass  to  hi& 
daughter,  "He is  a  good  fellow,  this  Englishman. 
How  long  does  he  remain  ?  two  weeks — three?" 

"I  think  he  said  a  month,"  replies  Yera  rather 
shortly. 

"  Ah!  Cest  tres  Men.  And  now,  ma  cherie,  you 
may  find  for  me  my  slippers.  I  think  I  will  retire 
to  my  own  apartment." 
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CHAPTER  XXYIH. 

CROSS  PURPOSES. 

HAVING  few  real  friends  at  St.  Malo,  Arthur 
Langley  is  naturally  glad  to  accept  the  hospitality 
which  Mons.  Despard  almost  forces  upon  him ;  and 
although  there  is  not  time  for  very  frequent  visits, 
it  comes  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  the  young 
clergyman  drops  in  on  each  succeeding  Sunday, 
sometimes  staying  to  dinner,  always  to  tea,  and 
generally  returning  for  supper  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  day's  duties. 

Feeling  sincere  pity  also  f  or  Vera's  changed  looks, 
and  seeing  how  much  she  needs  "  brightening  up," 
as  he  calls  it,  he  good-naturedly  makes  time  on 
one  or  two  occasions  to  take  her  for  a  long  ramble 
in  the  country,  from  which  she  returns  with  eyes  so 
sparkling  and  color  so  fresh  and  healthful,  that 
Mons.  Despard  is  all  at  once  surprised .  into  the 
knowledge  that  his  daughter  is  really  quite  good- 
looking. 

Thus,  a  ray  of  sunshine  comes  into  the  hitherto 
dull  life  which  the  girl  has  led  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  although  she  answers  Margaret's  and 
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Tom's  letters  with  perhaps  more  than  usual 
warmth,  and  dwells  on  the  pleasure  with  which  she 
is  looking  forward  to  seeing  them  all  again,  the 
words  which  she  had  intended  saying  as  to  her 
speedy  return  are  left  unsaid,  and  Mons.  Despard 
also  remains  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  daughter's 
late  intention  to  shortly  bid  him  farewell. 

Of  course  Arthur  Langley's  visit  to  St.  Malo  is 
duly  descanted  upon  in  these  letters,  and  if  the  ac- 
counts of  the  above-mentioned  rambles  and  the 
tea-drinkings,  and  after-supper  strolls  in  Madame 
Dufey's  old-fashioned,  high-walled  garden  are 
painted  in  rather  unnecessarily  vivid  colors,  per- 
haps Yera,  in  her  sudden  transition  from  the 
slough  of  despond  to  a  life  of  interest  and  pleasure, 
may  be  forgiven. 

On  the  third  Sunday  after  Arthur's  arrival  he 
and  Vera  are  seated  together  at  tea  in  the  quaint 
old  garden,  which,  considering  the  tiny  house  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  surprisingly  large. 

Mons.  Despard  having  been  afflicted  with  a  sud- 
den drowsiness,  has  sent  word  out  by  Jeanne  that 
Mademoiselle  is  not  to  wait  tea  for  him.  He  will 
first  take  some  rest,  and  will  then  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  joining  her  and  Mons.  Langley  after- 
wards. 

So  on  Yera  alone  devolves  the  task  of  entertain- 
ment, to  which  she  proves  herself  quite  equal,  howT- 
ever ;  and  as  she  stands  behind  the  little  tea-table 
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in  a  pretty  cream-colored  dress,  with  clashes  of 
brilliant  carmine  about  it  and  a  bunch  of  deep  red 
roses  in  her  belt,  she  makes  a  pretty  picture,  stand- 
ing out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sombre  green  of 
the  cypresses  and  yews  with  which  the  garden 
abounds ;  the  frequent  patches  of  red,  yellow,  and 
purple  tulips,  and  delicately  tinted  hyacinths,  also 
going  far  towards  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
dull,  dark  background. 

Altogether  there  is  a  sweetness  and  repose  about 
the  old  garden  which  is  infinitely  restful  and  sooth- 
ing to  Arthur  Langley  after  his  week's  hard  work; 
and  as  he  leans  back  luxuriously  in  a  lowr-canvass 
chair,  he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  a  half-formed 
wish,  which  nevertheless  is  there,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart— u  If  it  were  only  Margaret  behind  the 
tea-table,  instead  of  Yera.'' 

But  Yera,  busy  amongst  the  tea-cups,  is  quite 
unaware  of  such  treasonable  thoughts  on  the  part 
of  her  guest,  and  the  conversation  flows  freely, 
chieflv  about  the  farm  and  the  doings  of  all  its  in- 

t/ 

mates. 

"And  Tom?  queries  Arthur,  presently.  "I  sup- 
pose he  misses  you  a  lot,  doesn't  he?  You  two  were 
always  very  good  friends." 

"  Yes,  Tom  is  a  good  boy  on  the  whole.  I  heard 
from  him  again  yesterday,  asking  when  I  intend 
returning.  You  can  read  the  letter  if  you  like,'3 
and  Yera  dives  into  her  pocket,  "for  I  believe  there 
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was  a  sort  of  a  message  to  you  in  it."  And  she 
hands  the  paper  across  the  table. 

Arthur  is  just  unfolding  it,  when  Yera,  her  face 
crimson,  cries : 

"  Oh,  no !  I  forgot.  Will  you  please  give  it  back 
to  me,  Mr.  Langley?  There  is  something  in  it — " 
and  there  the  girl  pauses  abrupt^,  feeling  that  her 
next  words  would  not  sound  very  polite. 

"  Which  you  don't  want  me  to  see!':  finishes  Ar- 
thur. And  then  he  smilingly  gives  it  back  to  her. 
"Some  confidence  about  Rosalind,  I'll  be  bound. 
Wait  till  Roger  comes  home,  though.  Master  Tom 
will  have  to  beat  a  retreat  then.'3 

Vera  nods,  feeling- well  pleased  that  this  construc- 
tion has  been  put  upon  her  reticence.  FoV  though 
she  hardly  knows  why,  she  would  not  have  Arthur 
read  one  particular  part  of  Tom's  letter  just  now, 
for  any  consideration  whatever.  For  the  sentence 
runs  thus : 

» 

"Harry  Anstruther  has  almost  left  off  coming  here, 
now  that  you  are  away.  In  fact  he  is  growing  quite  mel- 
ancholy and  noodlish.  The  weather,  for  a  wonder,  is 
quite  fine  and  warm,  and  I  have  just  got  a  new  light 
suit,  "which  looks  quite  spanking.  But  Harry  (and  you 
know  what  a  dandy  he  is  generally)  is  keeping  to  all  his 
dark  winter  togs,  and  looks  quite  funereal.  One  might 
just  as  well  have  a  mute  about  the  place.  He  left  off 
shaving  for  several  days  too,  until  Hetty  told  him  of  it. 
I  do  wish  you'd  hurry  up  and  come  back.  Everyone  here 
is  as  dull  as  ditch  water." 
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Then  Tom  goes  off  on  other  matters. 

"I  hear  that  young  Anstruther  has  been  going 
to  the  farm  a  great  deal  lately,  and  Rosalind  says 
there  is  some  attraction  for  him  there — eh,  Yera? 
And  Arthur,  smiling,  leans  over  for  another  slice  of 
bread  and  butter. 

Vera  frowns  a  little. 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  slowly.  "  I  think  he  and  Marga- 
ret like  each  other." 

"Margaret!" 

And  suddenly  the  bread  seems  to  choke  him,  and 
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the  butter  tastes  bitter,  and  a  great  cloud  seems 
to  have  overshadowed  the  garden,  which  only  a 
moment  before  was  so  bright. 

" Margaret?"  again  gasps  poor  Arthur.  And 
this  time  he  seems  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  that 
one  painfully  articulated  word. 

Vera  stoops  for  her  handkerchief,  which  she  has 
dropped,  and  then,  looking  away  from  the  face  op- 
posite to  her  which  has  grown  so  pale  suddenly, 
she  says,  lightly : 

"Well,  you  know,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  her.  And  Margaret  is  getting  on  now.  Why, 
she  will  be  twenty-two  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  Anstruther  had 
different  views,"  says  Arthur,  rather  stiffly. 

"Had  you?  Oh,  people  are  often  misled  about 
such  matters.  Now,  I  used  to  fancy  that  you  and 
Margaret  (please  don't  think  me  impertinent)  were 
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— well,  that  you  were  great  friends,  you  know. 
But  now — " 

And  Yera  raises  her  eyebrows  slightly,  as  with 
rather  a  trembling  hand  she  refills  her  cup. 

Arthur  does  not  make  any  reply  to  this  insinua- 
ting "but  now;"  but  he  makes  a  valiant  effort  to 
rally  from  the  blow  which  Yera's  carefully  ar- 
ranged words  have  dealt  him,  and  which,  while  true 
in  one  sense,  are  utterly  false  as  regards  the 
meaning  she  intended  them  to  convey.  Straight- 
ening himself  in  the  chair,  he  hastily  swallows  his 
tea;  and  then,  his  eyes  suddenly  lighting  upon  a 
curious  antique  ring  which  Yera  is  wearing,  he 
says : 

"  Excuse  me,  but  what  a  curious  ring  that  is !" 

"Yes,"  says  Yera,  turning  it  round  upon  her 
finger.  "Papa  gave  it  to  me  only  this  morning. 
It  belonged  to  my  mother." 

"It  attracted  my  attention,"  continues  Arthur, 
"because  it  is  very  like  one  which  I  have,  and 
which  was  left  to  me  by  an  old  aunt  of  mine.  The 
Garlands  all  know  it.  I  used  to  wear  it  at  one 
time,  but  it  was  such  a  curious  setting,  and  used 
to  catch  in  everything.  I  remember  it  getting 
caught  in  an  old  lady's  lace  shawl  one  clay  at  a 
garden  party,  and,  dear  me,  what  a  state  of  mind 
she  was  in!  I  have  not  worn  it  now  for  some 
years." 

At  this  moment,  to  Arthur's  unspeakable  relief, 
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MODS.  Despard  appears,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  movement,  Arthur  stands  up  and 
declares  that  he  must  go. 

"And  this  is  why  she  has  written  less  frequently 
of  late,"  says  the  poor  young  fellow  to  himself  as, 
with  head  bent  upon  his  breast,  he  takes  his  way 
home  to  the  solitary  vicarage  which  he  is  occupying 
at  the  request  of  the  absent  vicar.  "  Well,  Heaven 
knows,  her  happiness  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 
Poor  girl,  I  must  not  bother  her  with  so  many 
letters.  I'm  glad  that  I  had  not  time  to  write  last 
week.  And  yet,  T  could  have  sworn  that  it  was 
Vera!  and  Margaret! — surely  I  could  not  have  been 
mistaken?  Ah!  I  have  been  a  fool  not  to  speak, 
perhaps.  But  how  could  I  ask  her  to  wait  for  me 
when  I  knew  not  when  I  should  be  in  a  position  to 
marrv?" 

*j 

And  with  a  sigh  wrhich  comes  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  Arthur  lets  himself  into  the  vicarage 
with  his  latch-key,  and  goes  miserably  into  his 
lonely  sitting-room,  all  unconscious  that  Yera's 
last  letter  from  Margaret  contained  a  message  for 
himself,  which  the  former  had  either  wilfully 
omitted  or  forgotten  to  give — a  message  explaining 
her  silence  for  the  last  few  weeks,  which  has  been  in 
consequence  of  extra  work  at  the  farm ;  and  also 
on  account  of  her  own  preparations  for  a  little 
visit  which  she  is  soon  to. start  on,  the  address  of 
the  place  she  is  going  to,  being  given  in  the  same 
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letter,  that  Arthur  may  write  to  her  while  she  is 
there.  And  so,  through  Vera's  wrong  doings,  and 
a  repetition  of  those  truths  at  all,  several  people, 
not  omitting  herself,  are  rendered  wretched  and 
miserable.  For  Margaret  at  home  begins  to  watch 
the  postman's  arrival  with  feverish  anxiety,  and 
as  morning  after  morning  comes  and  with  it  no 
letter,  her  spirits  sink,  her  cheek  grows  pale,  and  her 
step  becomes  slower,  as  she  moves  listlessly  about 
performing  her  duties,  and  wondering  in  a  vague, 
helpless  sort  of  way,  what  can  have  happened  that 
Arthur  is  so  silent. 

Then  come  Vera's  letters,  in  which  she  dwells 
rather  unnecessarily  upon  Arthur's  kindness  to 
her,  and  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  the  little 
house  with  the  old  garden.  And  altogether  there 
is  a  tone  a.bout  these  letters  which  sets  Margaret 
thinking;  and  she  tells  herself  that  perhaps  she  has 
thought  too  much  of  Arthur's  kindness  towards 
herself.  "It  is  his  way,  she  knows,  to  be  kind  and 
attentive  to  everybody,  and— yes,  no  doubt  she 
has  placed  too  much  importance  on  some  of  his 
works.  Well,  so  long  as  he  is  happy,  she  will  strive 
to  be  content.  Of  course  Vera  is  younger  and 
prettier  than  she  (Margaret),  and  perhaps  it  is 
natural  that  Arthur  should  be  attracted  by  her 
bright,  piquant  manner.  And  yet>— and  yet!"  And 
poor  Margaret's  pillow  is  often  wet  with  the  tears 
Bhe  sheds  at  night,  while  trying  to  persuade  herself 
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that  so  long  as  Arthur  is  happy  that  is  all  she 
cares  about. 

Arthur  does  not  return  to  take  supper  with  the 
Despards  on  that  eventful  Sunday.  Instead,  he 
takes  a  long  walk  into  the  country,  and  meeting 
Yera  in  the  town  the  next  morning,  briefly  explains 
that  he  had  had  a  headache,  which  indeed  was 
true. 

And  Vera,  unhappjr  and  miserable  herself,  goes 
home  and  broods  over  the  mischief  she  has  proba- 
bly done,  which  is  now  beyond  recall ;  for,  as  in  the 
former  case  of  her  reticence  about  Muriel's  accident, 
she  cannot  now  bring  herself  to  set  matters  right 
again  by  confessing  to  Arthur  the  deception  she 
has  practiced  upon  him,  and  which  had  been 
prompted,  partly  by  her  wild  wilful  spirit  having 
risen  again  the  moment  her  dullness  was  dispelled, 
and  partly  from  a  feeling  of  pique. 

"  Ah,  well!  it  cannot  be  helped  now,"  she  says  to 
herself;  and  with  this  oft-repeated  remark  she 
soothes  her  conscience  for  the  time  being. 

But  she  straightway  becomes  dull  and  listless 
again,  and  Mons.  Despard,  putting  together  this 
fact  and  that  of  Arthur  Langiey's  now  rare  visits, 
shakes  his  head  and  sighs.  That  this  young  Eng- 
lishman would  prove  a  very  desirable  uus-band' 
for  his  daughter  was  certain,  without  doubt.  For, 
like  most  foreigners,  he  had  concluded  that  Arthur, 
being  English,  must  necessarily  be  in  good  circum- 
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stances  also,  and  many  were  the  castles  which  he 
had  built  up  for  the  future,  castles  in  which  he  him- 
self had  intended  playing  a  prominent  part,  and 
which  now,  helas,  seem  ready  to  tumble  about  his 
ears.  And  all,  without  doubt,  owing  to  some 
stupidity  for  which  Vera  alone  is  to  blame. 

The  whole  affair  is  so  disturbing  to  Mons. 
Despard's  peace  of  mind  that  he  holds  long  and 
anxious  consultations  with  himself  as  to  whether 
in  any  way  he  can  possibly  set  matters  right.  But 
finding  that  such  continued  and  earnest  thinking 
does  not  agree  with  his  constitution,  he  impatiently 
dismisses  the  idea,  and  returns  to  his  tattered 
yellow  volume  with  increased  relish.  "When,  how- 
ever, the  time  comes  for  Yera  to  return  to  the 
farm,  he  writes  a  diplomatic  and  carefully  worded 
letter  to  Mr.  Garland,  in  which,  after  a  few  flowery 
sentences,  committing  Vera  once  more  to  her 
uncle's  care,  he  hints  at  an  apparent  "good  under- 
standing" between  his  daughter  and  the  young 
Englishman,  at  which  he  is  ''much  pleased.'' 

So  this  seems  to  make  even  more  sure  what  has 
hitherto  been  only  conjecture  ;  and  while  Mr.  Gar- 
land goes  about  with  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  Mar- 
garet's face  grows  paler  and  the  rings  round  her 
eyes  darker,  until  poor  Mrs.  Garland  feels  well-nigh 
distracted. 

Only  Martha,  who  is  never  excluded  from  family 
affairs,  holds  stoutly  to  her  own  opinion  on  the 
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subject,  which  is  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  household. 

"It  ain't  in  Mr.  Arthur's  nature  to  go  and  play 
such  a  mean  trick  on  Miss  Margaret, "  she  would 
say  warmly,  "  and  if  only  I  could  get  nigh  him,  I'd 
just  take  and  tell  him  what  folks  is  saying  behind 
his  back.  More  like  'tis  Miss  Ver — er  up  to  some  of 
her  tricks  again.  'Twould  be  just  like  her  to  go 
and  make  mischief,  if  only  for  fun,  as  she  calls  it." 

But  when  Yera,  after  a  stormy  passage  to  Dover, 
appears  once  more  at  the  farm,  wearing  a  ring 
which  all,  with  consternation,  think  they  recognize 
as  Arthur  Langley's,  then  for  the  first  time  is  Mar- 
tha's confidence  shaken,  and  although  she  main- 
tains a  grim  silence  on  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Sally's  existence  for  the  next  few  days  is  not  a 
very  enviable  one.  And  as  Yera  either  does  not 
choose  or  does  not  trouble  to  enlighten  anyone 
upon  the  subject,  the  cloud  which  seems  to  be  set- 
tling down  over  the  hitherto  happy  homestead 
grows  darker,  and  the  breach  between  Arthur  and 
Margaret  grows  wider. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  LATE  REPENTANCE. 

IF  either  Hetty  or  Rosalind  Langley  had  been  at 
hand  during  the  time  that  all  this  general  misun- 
derstanding had  been  going  on,  one  or  the  other  of 
them  would  most  certainly  have  investigated  the 
matter  thoroughly.  But  Hetty  and  Joe  have 
taken  a  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  long  change, 
and  have  carried  off  Rosalind  with  them.  Thus 
matters  drift  on,  no  one  caring  to  mention  Marga- 
ret's trouble  in  writing,  and  by  the  time  they  all 
three  return  there  is  cause  for  much  anxiety  in  an- 
other direction,  Vera's  appearance  and  manner 
giving  every  sign  that  she  is  thoroughly  out  of 
health.  Indeed  Mrs.  Garland  had  felt  quite  shock- 
ed at  the  thin  form  and  pallid  face  of  her  niece  as 
she  descended  from  the  dog-cart  into  the  sunny 
porch,  where,  once  more,  her  aunt  was  waiting  to 
receive  her. 

At  first  her  pallor,  and  the  dark  rings  under  her 
eyes,  which  now  look  larger  than  ever,  were  put 
down  to  the  effects  of  the  rough  passage  which  she 
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had  had  in  crossing ;  but  instead  of  reviving  after 
a  few  days'  rest,  she  had  seemed  to  become  worse, 
going  about  her  old  duties  (which  she  had  at  once 
insisted  on  taking  up  again)  with  a  heavy  step  and 
aching  head,  and  with  no  appetite  at  all. 

"  We  cannot  let  you  go  on  like  this,"  says  Mrs. 
Garland,  desperately  one  day.  "You  must  let  us 
send  for  Dr.  Wrench,  Vera." 

But  the  girl  shakes  her  head. 

"I  shall  be  better  soon,"  she  says,  wearily.  "I 
only  want  rest.  I  think  being  shut  up  so  long  with 
papa  has  told  on  me;  but  it  is  only  that  I  am 
tired — so  tired." 

So  they  do  not  tease  her  any  more  at  pres- 
ent, and  in  a  few  days  the  Halletts,  with  Rosalind, 
come  home,  and  Mrs.  Garland  thinks  that  perhaps 
the  little  stir  and  excitement  which  their  return 
makes  will  have  a  cheering  effect  upon  the  girl. 

Of  course  Hetty  and  Rosalind  hurry  over  to  the 
farm  with  all  possible  speed  to  see  all  its  inmates, 
and  they  also  are  quite  shocked  to  see  Yera's  al- 
tered appearance.  Margaret,  being  busy  with 
Martha  about  something  which  cannot  on  any 
account  be  left,  soon  excuses  herself  and  returns  to 
the  kitchen ;  and  Vera  being  compelled  to  go  up- 
stairs and  lie  down  on  account  of  her  head,  \\hich 
the  small  excitement  of  seeing  the  girls  has  set  off 
aching  desperately,  Mrs.  Garland  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  them  of  the  extraordinary  aspect 
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of  affairs  regarding  Arthur  and  Margaret.  While 
Rosalind  sits  listening  to  the  story  with  a  sur- 
prised, pained  look  upon  her  fair  face,  Hetty 
marches  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  perfect  storm 
of  indignation. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it!"  she  presently  de- 
clares, stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  her  walk, 
and  taking  up  her  position  before  her  mother  and 
Rosalind.  "  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
the  eyes  to  see  it,  that  Yera  has  something  on  her 
mind ;  and  it  is  that — take  mv  word  for  it!  I  can 

'  »/ 

quite  understand  how  Yera  has  managed  her  part, 
but  I  confess  I  am  a  little  puzzled  about  Arthur's 
silence.  I've  a  great  mind  to  send  Joe  off  this  in- 
stant, to  take  him  to  task  and  see  what  it  all 


means.' 


"Arthur  would  never  behave  like  this  if  he  did 
not  think  he  had  some  good  reason  for  it,"  puts 
In  his  sister,  "and  I  quite  agree  with  Hetty  that 
Yera  must  have  been  mischief-making.  As  to  the 
ring,  it  is  no  more  Arthur's  than  yours,  Mrs.  Gar- 
land. I  noticed  the  resemblance  mvself  et  once; 

^  / 

but  this  of  Yera's  is  different,  for  the  hoop  of  hers 
is  plain,  and  Arthur's  is  in  a  double  piece  as  it  were, 
and  crinkled  at  each  side.  The  stones  and  the 
curious  setting  are  much  alike,  but  that  is  all.  Be- 
sides," she  adds,  conclusively,  after  a  minute,  "I 
can  prove  this,  for  mother  has  Arthur's  ring  in  her 
keeping.  Well,  he  is  talking  of  coming  over  for  a 
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few  days  soon,  and  I  shall  write  and  tell  him  to 
come  at  once  if  he  can." 

"Yes.  It's  time  all  this  ridiculous  nonsense  was 
put  a  stop  to,v  remarks  Hetty,  sitting  down  again 
and  taking  off  her  hat. 

"Mother,  I  shall  stay  to  tea,  and  I  shall  talk 
about  Arthur  the  whole  time,  just  to  see  how  Yera 
looks ;  so  now  you  know.  And  you  must  do  the 

same,  Rosy.    Dear  me.  it's  really  time  I  came  home 

«/  v 

again !  The  worry  there  is  in  this  house,  and  it 
generally  falls  on  me  to  set  things  straight.  Yera 
is  capable  of  anything  when  she  once  gives  her 
mind  to  it.  I  think  she  is  paying  dearly  for  her 
pranks  this  time  though ;  she  does  look  ill.  Come 
along;,  mother,  I  am  awfully  hungry.  Have  Mar- 

CT  7  t,  c?     ^ 

tha  and  Margaret  been  making  cakes,  I  wonder?" 
And  Hetty  tucks  her  arm  within  her  mother's, 
and,  followed  by  Rosalind,  they  all  repair  to  the 
breakfast-room,  where  tea  is  waiting.  The  mo- 
ment Yera  appears  down-stairs  again,  Hetty  relin- 
quishes her  idea  of  putting  her  cousin  to  the  test, 
as  it  were,  by  turning  her  conversation  on  Arthur 
Langley ;  for  the  girl  looks  so  wretched  and  ill  that 
she  cannot  but  pity  her,  though  her  chief  sympathy, 
naturally,  is  given  to  her  elder  sister,  who,  also 
looking  pale  and  haggard,  sits  at  the  end  of  the 
table  bravely  trying  to  make  the  best  of  things  for 
the  sake  of  those  around  her.  But  during  the 
progress  of  the  meal  both  Hetty  and  Rosalind, 
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neither  of  whom  has  been  living  in  the  atmosphere 
of  mystery  which  has  surrounded  Arthur's  name, 
make  free  use  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is 
only  when  Tom,  secretly  observing  the  painful 
flushes  on  the  faces  of  both  Margaret  and  Vera, 
gives  Hetty  a  severe  kick  under  the  table,  that  she 
realizes  her  mistake,  and  breaks  off  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  feeling  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

Tea  being  over,  they  all  return  to  the  large  par- 
lor, and  Hetty,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  talk 
about,  walks  to  the  window,  wondering  openly  why 
Joe  has  not  yet  arrived  to  conduct  her  home. 

"I  daresay  he  has  met  Harry  Anstruther,  she 
adds,  presently.  "Perhaps  they  will  come  in 
together."  But  here  Hetty  feels  that  she  is  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground  once  more,  Vera  having 
shown  a  marked  reluctance  to  meet  that  gentleman 
ever  since  her  return  from  St.  Malo. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  much  use  in  waiting,'' con- 
tinues Hetty  presently,  "7.  think  I  shall  go.  What 
a  curious  ring  that  is,  Vera !"  and  she  turns  round 
suddenly  and  takes  up  her  cousin's  hand. 

"Yes,"  replies  Vera,  reddening  a  little.  Then,  as 
if  it  were  a  sudden  resolution  she  had  taken,  she 
looks  up  after  a  moment's  pause  and  says : 

"  It  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  papa  gave  it  to 
me  while  I  was  staying  with  him.  Aunt,"  turning 
to  Mrs,  Garland  as  if  wishing  to  bring  her  conver- 
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sationwith  Hetty  to  a  conclusion,  "if  you  will  give 
me  those  muslin  blinds  now,  I  will  hem  them." 

"My  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Garland,  "you  are  far 
more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  do  any  work." 

"  Oh,  no !"  replies  Vera,  wearily  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  forehead.  "  I  would  rather  have  something 
to  do,  something  to  occupy  my  thoughts.  I  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  remember  clearlv;  but  if  I  have 

t/     ' 

something  to  do,  I — " 

But  even  as  Vera  speaks  the  room  suddenly 
seems  to  become  dark,  th^re  is  a  noise  of  rushing 
waters  in  her  ears,  and  without  a  word  of  warning 
she  sways,  slips  from  her  chair,  and  falls  to  the 
ground  in  a  dead  faint. 

At  this  critical  moment  Mr.  Garland  looks  in, 
and  while  Tom  rushes  off  for  the  doctor,  Vera  is 
carried  upstairs  by  her  uncle,  and  laid  upon  her 
bed. 

"Ah! "he  remarks,  as  he  stands  and  looks  at 
her.  "  Wrench  ought  to  have  been  sent  for  before ; 
this  has  been  coming  on  ever  since  she  came  back. 
I  daresay  the  drains  are  all  wrong  at  St.  Malo ;  a 
pity  she  ever  went."  And  with  that  he  marches 
down-stairs  again. 

And  the  doctor,  when  he  comes,  inquires  with  his 
usual  shortness  of  manner : 

"Why  was  I  not  sent  for  before?  She  ought  to 
have  been  in  bed  days  ago !"  till  poor  Mrs.  Garland 
begins  to  feel  as  if  she  had  been  ill-treating  her  niece. 
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"I  wanted  to  send  for  you,"  she  says  meekly, 
"but  Vera  would  not  hear  of  it;  she  is  so  wilful  and 
determined.'3 

"  Obstinate,  you    mean!"     corrects  the  doctor. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Well,  she  has  one  of  the  severest 
forms  of  typhoid  upon  her  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
More  than  that,  she  has  something  on  her  mind, 
and  has  had  for  a  long  while  back,  I  fancy.  You 
will  have  your  hands  full  now  with  her,  Mrs.  Gar- 
land, and  most  probably  she  will  become  delirious 
before  long.  If  there  should  be  any  noticeable 
change  send  for  me  at  once."  And  with  a  now-we- 
shall-see "  expression  upon  his  face  he  leaves  the 
house. 

And  the  doctor  is  right.  Before  the  next  morn- 
ing breaks  Vera  is  tossing  and  turning  in  wild 
delirium,  her  restless  limbs  never  quiet,  her  tongue 
never  silent;  and  Mrs.  Garland  and  Margaret, 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  bed  with  pale,  anxious 
faces,  exchange  many  a  wondering  glance  as  they 
listen  to  the  disjointed  sentences  which  fall  from 
the  poor  fevered  lips. 

"Hark!"  she  will  cry,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  "Hush! — what  is 
it? — a  runaway  horse !  Murie,  Murie !  Vera  is  com- 
ing! Ah — h!"  Then  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  un- 
til presently,  in  a  low  suppressed  voice : 

"What  did  you  see?  O—  you  know  nothing;  I 
tell  you  she  is  not  hurt !  Oh,  go  away ;  go  a — way !" 
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Then  by  and  by  a  low  rippling  laugh  is  heard,  and 
Margaret,  bending  over  the  bed,  listens: 

"Oh,  yes;  Margaret  and  Harry  are  quite  fond  of 
each  other,  you  know.  I  daresay  they  will  be 
engaged  soon.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  gar- 
den?— it  is  getting  dark!  dark!  You  are  not 
going?  Ah,  yes!  I  forgot.  Hush!  I  have  the 
key  in  my  pocket.  Aunt,  aunt,  will  Fleetfoot  have 
to  be  shot?"  Then  there  is  another  short  silence, 
until,  starting  up  again  she  cries : 

"Margaret,  Margaret!" 

"Yes,  yes,  dear  Yera,"  answers  her  cousin  sooth- 
ingly, as  she  takes  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  gently 
lays  her  down  again. 

"Hush!  not  so  loud."  And  Yera  pulls  Marga- 
ret's facedown  close  to  her  own.  "Look!  I  have 
burnt  a  great  hole  in  Lord  Daventry's  shirt !  But 
see!  I  have  folded  it  so  that  he  will  never  see  it. 
Martha,  Martha!  look — see  how  gracefully  he 
dances.  Dear  old  Bruin."  And  here  Yera  begins 
humming  a  little  French  air,  after  which  she  ap- 
pears to  be  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation 
with  her  father  in  French,  until  for  a  few  moments 
she  sinks  into  a  restless  sleep. 

So  the  days  go  on,  everyone  being  pretty  well 
worn  out  with  the  constant  watching  by  night  and 
by  day ;  and  the  doctor  comes  and  goes,  looking 
more  serious  every  day,  and  always  talking  about 
that  corner  which  has  to  be  turned,  and  which 
seems  still  so  far  out  of  sight. 
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Mrs,  Langley  and  Rosaliud  give  very  substantial 

and  willing  help  in  the  nursing,  as  of  course  does 
Hetty  also,  Joe  having  cheerfully  given  her  permis- 
sion to  "stay  as  long  as  you  like  over  there,  you 
know."  As  the  news  of  Yera's  illness  spreads  over 
the  neighborhood  many  are  the  "kind  inquiries'1 
made  of  Martha,  who  takes  upon  herself  to  open 
the  door  and  issue  correct  bulletins  of  the  patient's 
condition  in  person,  having  first  put  on  for  the 
purpose  a  new  cap  which  has  been  recently  trimmed 
by  the  sick  girl  lying  upstairs ;  and  wiping  away 
a  tear  as  she  does  so,  wondering  (with  a  shake  of 
her  head)  if  those  deft,  clever  little  fingers  will 
ever  be  occupied  with  needlework  again. 

For  Vera  is  lying  very  near  the  threshold  of 
death,  and  as  Martha  mournfully  repeats  the  same 
words  over  and  over  again,  which  tell  of  no  change 
for  the  better,  the  faces  of  those  who  are  making 
anxious  inquiries  are  saddened  and  downcast,  as 
they  turn  away  from  the  door;  and  many  are  the 
kind  words  spoken  of  the  girl,  which  prove  that  in 
spite  of  her  wild  and  variable  nature  she  has  be- 
come a  favorite  amongst  1he  surrounding  families, 
who,  now  that  she  is  lying  ill  and  helpless,  are  glad 
to  remember  her  good  points  only.  There  is  one 
person  in  particular,  who  comes  to  inquire  with 
strict  regularity  every  day,  and  who  is  always 
laden  with  quantities  of  lovely  hot-house  flowers. 
To  this  individual  Martha  is  especially  gracious 
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always  going  through  the  form  of  asking  if  he  will 
not  "step  in  for  a  moment?"  though  knowing  full 
well  that  her  invitation  will  be  declined.  Martha 
generally  brings  this  interview  to  a  close  with  the 
assurance  that  the  flowers  "shall  be  took  up 
straight  to  Miss  Ver — ers  room  at  once."  For 
Harry  Anstrutker  has  always  been  rather  a  favor- 
ite of  Martha's,  and  his  punctuality  in  arriving  ex- 
actly at  ten  o'clock  every  morning  lately  has  alto- 

• 

gether  won  her  heart ;  her  own  punctuality  and  a 
general  feeling  of  respect  towards  "time,"  being  a 
kind  of  sacred  ordinance  with  Martha. 

"There  ain't  no  need  to  look  at  the  clock,"  she 
remarks  to  Sally, "  when  you  hear  Mr.  Anstruther's 
boots  crunching  up  the  gravel  path  outside.  You 
may  know  it's  ten  o'clock  exact,  just  as  well  as  you 
know  that  .some  folks  is  born  to  be  lazy." 

Which  remark,  it  is  to  be  feared,  bears  reference 
to  Sally's  rooted  objection  to  getting  up  in  the 
morning. 

Sometimes,  in  the  intervals  between  the  fits  of 
delirium,  Vera  notices  the  profusion  of  flowers 
which  are  placed  about  the  room,  and  with  a  little 
smile  she  will  say,  "Please  thank  Arthur  for  the 
flowers." 

But  presently  that  much-talked-of  corner  is  safe- 
ly turned  as  regards  the  fever  itself,  and  Vera  lies 
prostrate  and  helpless,  commencing  another  bat- 
tle, which  is  perhaps  even  a  more  difficult  one  to 
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fight,  with  her  weakness.  And  although  her  rav- 
ings have  now  ceased,  and  her  limbs  are  no  longer 
tossed  with  the  restlessness  of  fever,  another  diffi- 
cultv  arises  in  her  sudden  and  earnest  wish  to  see 
and  speak  to  Arthur  Langley.  And  as  Dr.  Wrench 
stands  and  looks  at  the  troubled,  anxious  eyes, 
which  look  so  unnaturally  large  in  the  small  close- 
ly-cropped head,  he  begins  to  fear  that  if  this  wish 
is  not  gratified  his  patient  may  slip  through  his 
fingers  after  all,  for  even  with  perfect  rest  of  mind, 
as  well  as  body,  he  realizes  that  all  danger  is  by  no 
means  at  an  end,  although  now  of  a  different 
nature. 

"  Will  you  not  send  for  him?"  cries  the  poor  girl 
over  and  over  again.  "  I  know  I  am  going  to  die, 
and  I  must — I  tell  you  I  must  see  him.  I  have 
something  which  I  must  say  to  him  before  I  die. 
Oh,  don't,  don't  refuse  me !':  And  the  tears  course 
down  the  poor  thin  face. 

"But,  my  love,"  cries  Mrs.  Garland,  striving  to 
soothe  the  agitated  girl,  k'you  are  not  going  to 
die.  You  have  been  mercifully  spared  to  us  all, 
and  you  must  give  up  talking  like  that,  dear  child. 
It  is  wrong."  But  it  is  all  of  no  use.  The  same 
words  are  reiterated  time  after  time,  and  at  last 
the  doctor  says : 

"He  had  better  be  sent  for.  I  won't  answer  for 
her  life  now,  if  this  worry  of  mind  is  not  put  a  stop 
to.  1  always  told  you,  Mrs.  Garland,  that  she  had 
(Something  on  her  mind." 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  this  has  anything  to  do 
•with  that!13'  replies  poor  Mrs.  Garland,  dubiously, 
and  becoming  a  little  confused . 

"With  what?''  inquires  the  doctor,  shortly. 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Garland  we  don't  know  anything, 
l)ut  we  all  have  our  own  ideas  on  most  subjects,  I 
suppose?  Let  Mr.  Langley  be  sent  for  at  once." 

And  Mrs.  Garland,  feeling  rather  quenched,  goes 
down-stairs  to  send  Tom  over  for  Rosalind, 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  DOUBLE  CONFESSION. 

So  Arthur  Langley,  rather  to  his  surprise,  re- 
ceives an  urgent  message  from  Rosalind,  in  which 
she  begs  him  to  return  home  with  all  possible 
speed.  No  reason  is  given,  and  altogether  he  feels 
not  a  little  puzzled.  But  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  take 
his  little  holiday  whenever  he  pleases,  he  packs  up 
his  portmanteau,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
next  day  he  is  standing  up  in  the  Garland's  parlor, 
waiting  rather  impatiently  for  an  explanation  of 
this  mystery.  For  Rosalind,  only  waiting  to  give 
her  brother  some  slight  refreshment,  has  hurried 
him  off  to  the  farm  without  loss  of  time,  and  with- 
out even  a  word  as  to  why  he  is  wanted  there ;  and 
although  he  is  aware  of,  and  sorry  for  Vera's  ill- 
ness, he  never  dreams  of  connecting  Rosalind's 
summons  to  himself  in  any  way  with  that. 

Presently  the  door  opens,  and  Mrs.  Garland 
enters. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Arthur,"  she 
cries,  going  up  to  him  with  outstretched  hands. 
"She  is  so  restless,  it  is  quite  pitiable  to  see  her, 
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poor  child;  and  she  keeps  asking  if  you  have 
arrived." 

"Mrs.  Garland,"  exclaims  Arthur,  turning*  round 
and  facing  her  suddenly,  "of  whom  and  what  are 
you  speaking?  Is  Margaret  ill  also?"  And  his 
heart  tightens  with  a  sudden  fear. 

"It  is  of  Yera  I  speak,"  she  says,  a  little  re- 
proachfully. "  Is  it  not  natural  she  should  wish  to 
see  y ou  ?  But  please  do  not  make  any  delay ;  I  am 
only  thankful  that  you  were  able  to  come.  We 
were  beginning  to  fear  you  might  be — too  late." 

"Is  she  so  ill  as  that?"  asks  Arthur  in  a  low 
voice.  "Well,  I  will  see  her  of  course,  though  I 
cannot  imagine  what  she  wants  specially  to  see  me 
for."  And  losing  any  feeling  of  annoyance  which 
he  had  perhaps  felt  before,  he  quietly  follows  Mrs. 
Garland  from  the  room,  and  upstairs  into  the 
darkened  chamber,  where  Vera,  lying  propped  up 
by  pillows,  is  waiting  with  feverish  anxiety  to 
receive  him. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill,"  says  Arthur 
kindly,  when  Mrs.  Garland  has  left  the  room. 

Yera  shakes  her  head  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing !  she  replies.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  and  I  was  afraid  I  should  die 
before  you  could  get  here.  Perhaps  you  will  never 
speak  to  me  again,"  she  goes  on  with  eager  haste. 

"I  don't  know.  Only,  both  you  and  Margaret 
are  too  good  to  bear  malice  for  long.  Hush!  don't 
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interrupt  me.  I  have  been  wicked— wicked  to  you 
both.  I  don't  know  why.  But  there  was  not  a  bit 
of  truth  in  what  I  said  that  Sunday  afternoon  at 
St.  Malo,  about  Margaret  and — and  Harry 
Anstruther . ' '  And  Vera  flushes  slightly  as  her  eyes 
rest  upon  the  fresh  flowers  sent  up  to  her  that 
morning. 

"Yes,"  she  goes  on  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"And  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  The  only 
thing  I  can  do  now  is  to  make  it  all  right  between 
you,  for  Margaret  is  just  as  fond  of  you  as,  I  believe, 
you  are  of  her.  Hush!"  she  cries  once  more,  hold- 
ing up  her  hand.  "  That  is  not  all.  I  only  wish  it 
were.  That  time,  when  I  promised  you  I  would 
tell  aunt  about  Muriel,  I  never  did.  I  know  you 
thought  I  had,  and  every  kind  word  you  said  to 
me  afterwards  was  like  a  stab  to  me." 

"But,  but  you  have  surely  told  her?"  gasps 
Arthur,  striving  hard  to  hide  what  he  really  feels 
about  this  sad  confession. 

"No,  no!"  sobs  Yera,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands, "  I  could  not.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
have  done  something  wicked,  and  to  put  off  and 
put  off  the  telling  of  it.  But  now,  since  I  have 
been  lying  here,  it  all  seems  different  somehow,  and 
I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  tell  poor  aunt,  and  ask 
her  forgiveness.  Do  you  think  she  will  forgive  me? 
I  know  I  don't  deserve  it;  but  oh,  I  am  very,  very 
unhappy,  and  if  I  were  not  going  to  die,  I  think  I 
could  live  a  better  life  now,  and  be  more  truthful," 
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Arthur,  who  has  been  sitting  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  thinking  of  the  misery  which  Vera's 
heedless  words  have  caused,  and  what  a  narrow 
escape  both  he  and  Margaret  have  had  of  having 
their  whole  lives  and  happiness  wrecked,  looks  up 
at  the  piteous,  appealing  tone  of  the  weak  voice. 
Seeing  that  Vera's  remorse,  if  late,  is  now  very 
genuine  and  deep,  he  puts  aside  his  own  feelings  in 
the  matter,  and  sets  himself  to  soothe  and  console 
the  poor  girl,  introducing  any  little  words  of  re- 
ligious comfort  which  suggest  themselves  as  being 
suitable  to  her  penitent  state  of  mind.  He  dares 
not  say  much  however,  for  he  can  see  already  that 
this  interview  has  been  too  much  for  her,  for  she 
presently  lies  back  upon  her  pillow  looking  so  white 
and  exhausted  that  Arthur  becomes  alarmed,  and 
goes  down-stairs  hastily  in  search  of  Mrs.  Garland. 
He  meets  Hetty  first,  however,  and  having  sent 
her  up  to  her  cousin's  assistance,  Arthur  takes  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Garland 
before  she  follows. 

"There  is  something  upon  poor  Vera's  mind 
which  she  is  very  anxious  to  confess  to  you,"  he 
says  as  they  stand  together  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case; "and  though  I  fear  it  will  be  a  great  shock 
to  you,  I  know  you  will  forgive  her,  even  as  I  do 
for  a  cruel  wrong  which  she  has  done  both  Marga- 
ret and  myself ;  and  I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for 
Margaret  also." 
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Mrs.  Garland  looks  up  quickly  into  the  young 
fellow's  earnest  face. 

"You  love  Margaret  still?"  she  asks. 

"I  have  never  done  anything  else,  Mrs.  Garland, 
and  I  shall  tell  Margaret  so  before  I  leave  this 
house.  Where  is  she?" 

But  Margaret  had  shut  herself  up  in  the  kitchen 
with  Martha  on  hearing  Arthur's  voice  in  the  hall, 
and  it  requires  some  little  persuasion  on  her 
mother's  part  to  induce  her  to  leave  that  haven  of 
refuge.  When  at  last  she  enters  the  parlor  where 
Arthur  is  standing  waiting  for  her,  it  is  with  hang- 
ing head  and  flushed  cheeks. 

"Margaret!" — and  Arthur  stretches  out  both 
hands  towards  her — "  can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"Nay,  it  is  rather  I  who  should  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, Arthur,  for  having  ever  doubted  you."  And 
looking  up  into  his  anxious  face  with  her  steadfast, 
clear  eyes,  Margaret  places  her  hands  in  his. 

"And  you  will  wait  for  me,  Margaret?"  asks  Ar- 
thur, when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  they 
stand  together  looking  out  of  the  window.  "You 
can  care  for  me  still?" 

"I  have  never  done  anything  else,  Arthur,"  re- 
plies Margaret  softly,  and  unconsciously  repeating 
his  OAvn  words.  "I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  so  easily  deceived. 
After  all,  I  think  poor  Vera  is  most  to  be  pitied." 

"Yes.    Poor  Vera!"  and  Arthur  sighs. 
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And  Margaret,  feeling  that  this  is  not  the  only 
burden  which  her  cousin  has  carried  on  her  con- 
science, presently  asks : 

"What  is  it,  Arthur,  that  poor  Yera  has  to  tell 
mother?  Is  it  anything  serious?'' 

Then  Arthur  tells  her  the  whole  history  of  the  ac- 
cident on  that  unlucky  afternoon  years  ago,  and 
how  Yera  had  suffered  ever  since  she  made  that 
fatal  mistake  of  keeping  silence  on  the  subject. 

"Poor  Yera!"  again  says  Margaret,  who  is 
moved  to  tears  at  Arthur's  recital  of  this  pitiful 
tale.  "  How  thankful  we  all  ought  to  feel,  if  only  for 
her  sake,  that  Murie  is  really  fast  recovering.  It 
would  have  been  such  a  dreadful  thing  for  Yera  had 
it  been  otherwise.'3  And  then,  after  a  little  more 
conversation,  Arthur  leaves,  promising,  however, 
to  return  in  the  evening. 

And  Yera  does  not  die.    On  the  contrarv,  there 

€/     / 

is  such  a  marked  improvement  in  her  pulse  when 
next  the  doctor  pays  his  visit,  and  the  restlessness 
which  has  caused  him  so  much  anxiety,  has  given 
way  to  such  a  calm,  peaceful  repose,  that  as  he 
stands  and  looks  at  her  he  feels  more  than  satisfied 
that  his  course  in  sending  for  Arthur  had  been  a 
wise  one. 

"I  was  right,  you  see,"  he  says,  nodding  to  Mrs. 
Garland.  "Yes ;  she  will  do  now."  And  with  that 
he  makes  notes  as  to  a  change  of  medicine,  and 
takes  his  departure. 
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The  early  clays  of  Vera's  convalescence  are  very 
wearying1  both  to  herself  and  all  about  her ;  every 
one  of  the  family  being  thoroughly  tired  out  with 
anxiety  as  well  as  the  constant  watching. 

But  presently  there  comes  a  gleam  of  brightness 
to  the  hitherto  clouded  household,  in  a  letter  from 
Roger,  which  tells  them  that  having  suddenly  dis- 
covered that "  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time," 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pack  up  and  start  off 
on  a  twro  months'  visit  home  without  further  de- 
lay. General  consternation  is  suddenly  caused  by 
the  discovery  that  Roger  is  probably  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  his  own  letter,  and  indeed, 
only  two  days  later  there  comes  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing his  safe  arrival  at  Liverpool.  Where- 
upon Mrs.  Garland  and  Martha  are  thrown  into  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  preparation  of  a  certain  "blue 
room,"  which  has  been  Roger's  ever  since  he  was 
first  promoted  to  a  separate  bed-room  of  his  own. 

And  a  few  hours  later  a  tall,  brown-bearded, 
blue-eyed  young  man  is  being  nearly  smothered 
with  embraces  in  the  farm  porch,. while  either  hand 
is  seized  and  nearly  wrung  off  by  Arthur  Langley 
on  one  side  and  Joe  Hallett  on  the  other;  and 
Mrs.  Garland,  whose  handkerchief  is  doing  rather 
active  duty,  gives  a  few  incoherent  orders  to  Mar- 
tha relative  to  supper,  amongst  which  is  a  request 
to  "put  the  coffee  in  the  tea-pot  now . ' '  Then  when 
Mr.  Garland  comes  in  after  having  given  the  dog- 
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cart  over  into  the  charge  of  William,  they  all  sit 
down  to  a  merry  supper;  and  afterwards  Roger, 
having  appeased  his'  appetite,  which  does  not  sug- 
gest any  great  delicacy  of  constitution,  is  taken 
up-stairs  to  be  duly  introduced  to  his  new  cousin, 
who  is  sitting  up  quite  late  in  honor  of  his  arrival. 

Vera  straightway  takes  a  great  fancy  to  the 
good-humored  fellow  as  he  sits  beside  her  and 
gives  them  all  amusing  little  accounts  of  his 
voyage  home.  But  Roger  is  anxious  not  to  tire 
his  cousin,  seeing  how  very  weak  and  fragile  she 
is  still,  and  he  soon  rises  from  his  chair  and  looks 
towards  the  door. 

"I  think  I  had  better  go  noAv,"  he  says.  "I  can 
see  that  Cousin  Vera  is  tired,  and  I  will  stroll  over 
to  the  vicarage  with  Arthur,  and  look  in  for  a  mo- 
ment to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langiey." 

Presently  Tom,  who  has  been  persuaded  into  ac- 
cepting an  invitation  for  a  month's  visit,  during 
Vera's  illness,  from  a  school-fellow  living  a  few 
miles  distant,  suddenly  arrives  home  with  a  rush, 
quite  unexpectedly,  having  heard  of  his  brother's 
sudden  return. 

"My  traps  are  coming  on  after  me,"  he  explains, 
as  his  sisters  receive  him  with  some  surprise,  and 
look  past  him  down  the  hall  for  his  luggage,  which 
is  not  there.  "You  didn't  surely  think  I  should 
stop  when  I  once  heard  old  Roger  was  home? 
Not  likely.  Where's  Vera?  in  bed?" 
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"My  goodness!  "  cries  Hetty,  as  she  puts  on  her 
hat.  "What  a  racket  and  noise  you  do  make  in 
the  house,  to  be  sure!  It  is  a%mercy  you  were  out 
of  it  while  Vera  was  lying  so  ill.  But  she  can't 
bear  much  noise  even  nowr,  so  you  had  better  try 
and  calm  yourself  down.  Come  along,  Joe." 

And  so  all  the  dark  clouds  roll  away,  and  peace 
and  happiness  reign  once  more  at  the  Gabled 
Farm ;  each  inmate  of  both  that  dwelling  and  the 
vicarage,  feeling  in  his  or  her  heart  that  they  have 
indeed  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  enjoying  the 
peace  and  contentment  of  mind  which  are  a  nat- 
ural consequence. 

All,  with  one  exception,  perhaps.  For  Tom  is 
seriously  disturbed  in  his  mind  as  to  Roger's  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  vicarage,  and  also  the  cruelty  of 
fate  which  decrees  that  Rosalind  nearly  always  has 
some  prior  engagement  whenever  he  suggests  a 
walk  or  a  ride  with  her. 

"I  call  it  downright  conceited  of  Roger  to  think 
that  his  company  is  always  acceptable  to  Rosy," 
the  boy  complains  to  his  confidant,  Vera,  one  day. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
apartment  he  is  sometimes  reduced  to  using  some 
rather  strong  expressions  relative  to  his  brother's 
"goings  on,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  which  the  words 
"conceited  ass,"  "sneak,"  and  other  appellations 
of  a  similar  character,  are  frequently  introduced. 

Tom's  feelings  have  also  been  not  a  little  hurt  by 
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the  fact  that  no  one  has  troubled  to  tell  him  of  the 
present  satisfactory  understanding  which  exists 
between  his  sister  and  Arthur  Langley,  thinking 
naturally  that  he  could  not  but  see  it  for  himself. 
But  Tom's  thoughts  are  so  completely  taken  up 
frith  other  matters  that  he  fails  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  one  day,  when  bursting  into  the 
parlor  in  his  usual  unceremonious  fashion,  he  is 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  perceiving  Arthur  Lang- 
ley  sitting  serenely  on  the  sofa  by  Margaret's  side, 
With  his  arm  round  her. 

"  Well,  I'm  bothered !"  exclaims  Tom.  And  then 
he  shuts  the  door,  and  seizing  his  cap  from  the  peg 
on  which  it  hangs,  he  darts  off  to  the  vicarage, 
with  the  intention  of  confiding  his  discovery  to 
Eosalind.  But  here  another  and  greater  shock 
awaits  him,  for  having  run  across  the  vicarage 
lawn  with  the  purpose  of  entering  by  the  window, 
his  frequent  custom,  he  suddenly  stops  short  and 
fairly  gasps.  For  there  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
also  seated  on  the  sofa,  are  his  brother  Roger  and 
Eosalind,  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  as  the  pair 
from  whom  he  has  just  fled.  Thinking  that  his 
presence  has  not  been  observed,  he  slips  away  from 
the  window  quickty,  but  even  as  he  does  so  Rosa- 
lind's low  laugh  and  Roger's  hearty  "Ha,  ha!"  fall 
clearly  on  his  ears  through  the  open  window,  and 
the  state  of  his  feelings  is  not  improved  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  enjoying  a  good  joke  at 
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his  expense.  Scudding  back  again  across  the  lawn, 
into  the  house,  and  straight  up  into  Vera's  room, 
where  its  occupant  sits  in  an  invalid  chair  by  the 
open  window,  Tom  falls  into  a  chair  by  her  side 
with  a  face  like  a  rising  sun,  and  seizing  a  news- 
paper begins  fanning  himself  vigorously. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  inquires  Vera,  quickly 
guessing  the  cause  of  her  cousin's  discomfiture. 
"  Has  Rosalind  jilted  you?" 

Tom  rolls  in  his  chair  tragically,  and  then  casts 
down  the  paper  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"It's  that  confounded  Roger!"  he  says  with  a 
burst  of  indignation.  "Horrid  sneak!  Why 
couldn't  he  stop  away  in  Canada?  No  one  wanted 
him  here!  I  have  seen  him,  Vera,  actually  seen 
him,  spooning — Rosalind.  Like  his  impudence!" 

Vera  looks  up  half  laughing. 

"I  told  you  she  wouldn't  wrait  for  you,  Tom. 
There,  never  mind,  have  some  lemonade." 

"I  don't  want  any  lemonade,"  he  says  crossly. 
"I  shall  go  and  drown  myself  in  the  swan  pools, 
and  then  there'll  be  an  end  of  me.  I  don't  suppose 
anyone  would  care  much." 

"Oh,  yes  they  wrould,"  replies  Vera,  soothingly. 
"I  should,  for  one.  Why,  you  have  promised  to 
take  me  for  my  first  walk,  Tom !" 

"By  Jove,  yes !  so  I  have."  And  Tom  pauses  on 
his  way  to  the  door.  "Well,  I  shan't  drown  myself 
to-day  at  any  rate ;  I  shall  go  and  look  up  Harry 
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An struther  instead.  By  the  by,  he  wanted  to  know 
if  you  were  ready  for  any  more  books?'1 

Yera  laughs. 

"Why,  he  brought  me  three  only  yesterday!" 

"Oh,  well,  never  mind.  He  likes  bringing  them, 
you  know.  And  as  for  Miss  Rosalind,  if  she  thinks 
.1  am  going  to  'cry  willow'  because  of  her  mean, 
fickle  ways,  she'll  find  herself  mistaken,  that's  all." 

"Yes,  that's  the  best  way  to  take  it,  Tom.  There 
are  plenty  of  nice  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  you 
know.  There  is  Gladys  Anstruther  for  one." 

"Oh.  yes,  I  know,"  returns  Tom.  And  he  pulls 
up  his  shirt  collar  and  begins  to  look  a  little  con- 
soled. 

"Yes;  Gladys  is  rather  pretty,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it.  I  tell  you  what,  though,  Yera;  you 
are  a  little  brick,  you  are.  You've  made  me  feel  no 
end  better  about  this  beastly  affair.  I  am  down- 
right glad  old  Des— ,  I  mean  your  father,  Yera,  has 
consented  for  you  to  stay  with  us  altogether. 
Well,  good-bye.  I'll  look  in  again  presently." 

Yera  smiles  as  the  door  closes. 

"Easily  consoled!"1  she  says  to  herself.  "lam 
very  glad  about  Rosalind,  but  it  is  a  pity  Roger 
has  to  go  back  so  soon.  And  Margaret — how 
happy  she  is  now.  Well,"  and  Yera  breathes  a 
little  sigh,  "if  I  can  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  use- 
fully here,  and  be  the  comfort  and  companion  to 
aunt  which  she  says  I  arn  now,  I  think  I  can  make 
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myself  happy.  There  must  be  some  old  maids  in 
the  world,  and  sometimes  they  are  very  nice,  so  I 
have  read,  and  grow  into  pretty,  dainty  old  ladies. 
Yes,  I  shall  wear  pretty  little  lace  caps,  and  stiff 
silk  gowrns,  and  delicate  lace  mittens.  Oh,  yes," 
and  Vera  gets  up  and  studies  her  face  in  the  look- 
ing-glass, "I  think  I  shall  make  a  very  nice  old 
maid  indeed  1" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  THE   VICARAGE  GARDEN. 

As  soon  as  Vera  is  really  strong  again  she  re- 
turns to  all  her  old  duties  with  an  energy  and 
whole-hearted  ness  which  she  has  never  felt  or 
shown  in  them  before,  much  as  she  had  improved 
in  the  last  few  years.  But  this  illness  of  the  girl's, 
which  had  brought  her  feet  so  near  to  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  had  been  in  one  way  a  great 
blessing  to  her.  For,  lying  there  weak  and  helpless 
for  so  many  long  weeks,  she  has  had  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  review  her  past  life  at  the 
farm,  and  she  cannot  but  feel  that  she  has  indeed 
made  a  poor  return  for  all  the  tender  care  and  love 
which  have  been  lavished  upon  her  ever  since  her 
first  arrival  there,  and  more  especially  through  her 
long  tedious  illness. 

And  so  Vera  rises  from  her  bed  of  sickness  a 
changed  and  happy  girl.  And  Mrs.  Garland  says 
to  her  husband  one  day : 

"My  dear  John,  I  cannot  be  thankful  enough 
that  circumstances  brought  dear  Vera  amongst  us 
all  that  day,  years  ago.  I  feel  so  sure  that  it  has 
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been  good  for  the  child  herself,  and  more  especially 
since  her  visit  to  her  father  have  I  felt  this.  AVe 
little  thought  what  a  comfort  she  would  prove  to 
be  to  us  all,  and  now  that  Hetty  is  gone,  and  Mar- 
garet, I  suppose,  will  soon  be  going  from  us,  now 
that  Arthur  has  got  this  good  living,  she  will  in- 
deed be  as  a  daughter  to  us." 

For  Lord  Daventry,  who  has  taken  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  Garland  family  for  years  past,  and 
has  seen  and  admired  the  perseverance  of  his  young 
favorite,  Arthur  Langley,  and  also  the  patience 
with  which  he  has  hoped  and  waited  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  heart's  desire,  has  offered  him  a  living 
in  a  not  very  distant  neighborhood,  worth  six  hun- 
dred a  year.  And  as  Arthur  and  Margaret  discuss 
with  animation  their  future  plans,  the  happiness  of 
both  is  almost  doubled  when  thev  think  how  much 

t> 

good  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  with 
this  stupendous  income,  which,  as  Margaret  says, 
"will  be  far,  far  more  than  we  shall  want  ourselves, 
you  know." 


And  so  the  time  slips  on.  Winter  comes  and 
goes,  and  now  once  more  it  is  one  of  those  lovely 
warm  days  in  May,  which  of  late  years  our  capri- 
cious climate  has  favored  us  with. 

It  is  Mrs.  Langley's  birthday;  and  although 
there  is  a  most  terrific  amount  of  work  to  be  got 
through  at  the  farm  before  the  morrow's  sun  shall 
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rise,  one  and  all  of  the  inmates  thereof  (with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Garland;  who  has  been  suffering 
from  a  bad  heahache  all  day),  have  been  taking  tea 
at  the  vicarage.  It  is  a  regular  family  party,  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hallett,  with  their  in- 
fant daughter,  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been 
included. 

For  to-morrow  will  be  Arthur's  and  Margaret's 
wedding-day,  and  although  the  chief  parties  con- 
cerned show  a  supreme  indifference  to  all  the  pre- 
parations, Martha,  who  has  put  her  foot  down  on 
this  occasion,  holds  complete  and  absolute  sway 
over  the  arrangements  for  the  breakfast ;  and  as 
she  bustles  about  in  her  two  large  kitchens,  presid- 
ing over  the  cooking  of  hams,  chickens,  tongues, 
pastry,  and  what  not,  she  for  once  is  perfectly 
happy,  though  she  constantly  complains  of  being 
"that  worrited  by  Sally's  slow  and  lazy  move- 
ments," 

"Those  jellies  is  on  my  mind  dreadful,"  she  had 
said  to  Vera  shortly  before  the  party  had  started 
for  the  vicarage.  UI  do  wish,  Miss  Yer— er,  you'd 
run  home  after  tea  for  a  minute  and  help  me  turn 
them  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  You've  got 
such  a  steady  hand,  that  you  can  turn  out  a  mould 
as  neat  as  Miss  Margaret  can  poach  an  egg.  Miss 
Hetty,  now — young  Mrs.  Hallett,  I  should  say- 
had  no  taste  that  way  at  all.  But  there,  we're  not 
all  made  alike,  I  reckon.  And  bring  Miss  Murie 
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along  with  you,  dear.  It  will  be  just  about  time 
for  her  medicine,  and  she  ought  not  to  miss  it  on  no 
account.  Maybe  the  mistress  will  be  well  enough 
to  go  back  with  you  then,  after  a  quiet  cup  of  tea 
at  home.'1 

So  Vera  had  promised.  And  the  high  tea  at  the 
yicarage  being  over,  the  guests  are  strolling  and 
sitting  about  the  pretty  garden  waiting  for  Vera's 
and  Muriel's  return  with  Mrs.  Garland,  as  they 
hope. 

In  the  distance  are  strolling  Tom  and  Rosalind, 
the  former,  who  has  recovered  wonderfully  well 
from  his  enforced  relinquishment  of  his  lady-love, 
being  at  the  present  moment  full  of  importance  at 
the  clignit}7  of  the  position  which  awaits  him  on  the 
morrow— that  of  "best  man"  to  Arthur,  in  Rog- 
er's absence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley  with  Mr.  Gar- 
land are  seated  not  far  off  under  a  group  of  limes, 
wrhich  already  are  nearly  in  full  leaf ;  and  standing 
by  the  swing,  which  hangs  in  its  old  place,  are  Joe 
and  Hetty.  In  this  instance  also,  as  years  before, 
there  is  a  small  bundle  of  white  seated  in  the  swing, 
which,  safely  held  in  by  Joe's  strong  hand,  is  being 
gently  swung  to  and  fro  by  the  young  mother. 
For  this  bundle  of  lawn  and  lace  is  a  miniature  edi- 
tion of  Hetty,  and  even  as  we  look  upon  the  group 
young  Mrs.  Hallett  takes  the  little  child  from  the 
swing  and  holds  her  towards  her  father. 

" There  Joe,"  she  says,  "take  her  to  nurse.    I 
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can  see  her  over  there  amongst  the  trees.  There  is 
Harry  Anstruther  coming  in  at  the  gate,  I  am 
going  to  meet  him." 

"Oh,  I  say!  hold  hard  a  minute,  Hetty.  Hang 
it  all,  I  wasn't  ready,  von  know.  There,  is  this 

/  t>      /      I/  7 

right?" 

And  Joe,  looking  very  proud  and  happy,  takes 
his  little  daughter  very  tenderly,  if  rather  awk- 
wardly, from  her  mother's  arms,  and  making  some 
peculiar  noise  of  his  own  which  he  calls  "  singing," 
he  carries  her  off  to  where  the  nurse  is  standing 
waiting  for  her  charge. 

Not  many  yards  off,  and  almost  on  the  self-same 
spot  as  when  this  story  opens,  are  seated  Margaret 
and  Arthur;  the  former  leaning  back  in  a  low 
wicker  chair,  Arthur  on  a  rug  at  her  feet. 

"  What  a  marvel  it  is  to  see  you  for  once  actually 
doing  nothing,  Margaret!'1  he  says  presently, 
smiling  up  into  her  face.  "  Do  you  remember  that 
evening  years  ago,  when  you  were  expecting  Vera 
at  the  farm,  and  we  were  all  sitting  here,  almost 
on  this  very  spot,  I  believe?  You  were  making  a 
shirt,  Margaret;  at  least  so  Hetty  said.  Mar- 
garet— "after  a  short  pause,  "I  am  afraid  your 
mother  will  miss  you  terribly,  dear." 

"  Not  so  much  as  she  wrould  have  done  formerly, 
Arthur.  Vera  is  mother's  right  hand  now  and 
like  her  own  daughter,  and  she  is  a  perfect  slave  to 
Muriel,  She  cannot  do  enough  for  her,  and  Murie 
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cannot  bear  to  have  her  out  of  her  sight ;  the  two 
are  perfectly  devoted  to  one  another.  Look, 
Arthur,  here  they  all  come.'1 

And  as  they  both  turn  towards  the  gate  it  opens, 
and  Yera,  with  Mrs.  Garland  leaning  on  her  arm 
and  little  Muriel  hanging  to  her  skirts,  passes 
through  under  the  laburnum  boughs,  and  over  the 
lawn  towards  the  group  beneath  the  lime-trees. 

As  they  pass  Arthur  and  Margaret  the  girl  turns 
her  head  and  gives  them  a  smiling  nod,  and  Arthur 
says: 

"How  bright  and  happy  she  looks  now!  Who 
ever  would  have  thought  that  Yera  would  have 
turned  out  so  well?" 

"Yes,"  says  Margaret.  "It  is  certainly  a  great 
change  and  a  great  blessing.  For  she  is  no  longer 
the  strange,  odd  girl  that  she  used  to  be,  but  quite 
a  thoughtful,  truthful,  and  unselfish  woman." 


THE  END. 
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"A  thoroughly  delightful  book,  full  of  sound  wisdom  as  well  as  fun,"— 

Athenaeum. 

The  Princess   and  the   Goblin.     A   Fairy    Story.     By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"If  a  child  once  begins  this  book,  it  will  get  so  deeply  interested  iu 
it  that  when  bedtime  conies  it  will  altogether  forget  the  moral,  and  will 
weary  its  parents  with  importunities  for  just  a  few  minutes  more  to  see 
how  everything  ends." — Saturday  Review. 

Pythia's    Pupils:     A    Story    of    a    School.     By  EVA 

HARTNER.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"This  story  of  the  doings  of  several  bright  school  girls  is  sure  to  interest 
girl  readers.  Among  many  good  stories  for  girls  this  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  very  best." — Teachers'  Aid. 

A  Story  of  a  Short  Life.     By  JULIANA  HORATIA  EWING. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"The  book  is  one  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  not  only  bright 
and  interesting,  but  also  pure  and  healthy  in  tone  and  teaching." — 
Couiier. 

The  Sleepy  King.     A  Fairy  Tale.     By  AUBREY  HOP- 
WOOD  AND  SEYMOUR  HICKS.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  tents. 

"Wonderful  as  the  adventures  of  Bluebell  are,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  very  naturally  worked  out  and  very  plausibly  presented. 
Altogether  this  is  an  excellent  story  for  girls." — Saturday  Review. 

Two    Little    Waifs.     By    MRS.  MOLES  WORTH.     12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"Mrs.  Molesworth's  delightful  story  of  'Two  Little  Waifs'  will  charm 
all  the  small  people  who  find  it  in  their  stockings.  It  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  lovable  English  children  lost  in  Paris,  and  is  just  wonder- 
ful enough  to  pleasantly  wring  the  youthful  heart." — New  York  Tribune. 

Adventures  in  Toyland.    By  EDITH  KING  HALL.    12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"The  author  is  such  a  bright,  cheery  writer,  that  her  stories  are 
always  acceptable  to  all  who  are  not  confirmed  cynics,  and  her  record  of 
tho  adventures  is  as  entertaining  and  (.ujoyable  as  we  might  expect." — 
Boston  Courier. 

Adventures   in   Wallypug   Land.     By  GL   E,  FARROW. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"These  adventures  are  simply  inimitable,  and  will  delight  boys  and  girls 
of  mature  age,  as  well  as  their  juniors.  No  happier  combination  of 
author  and  artist  than  this  volume  presents  could  be  found  to  furnish 
healthy  amusement  to  the  young  folks.  The  book  is  an  artistic  one  in 
every  sense." — Toronto  Mail. 

Fussbudget's   Folks.     A    Story   for   Young  Girls.     By 

ANNA  F.  BURNHAM.    12nio,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"Mrs.  Burnham  has  a  rare  gift  for  composing  stories  for  children.  With 
a  light,  yet  forcible  touch,  she  paints  sweet  and  artless,  yet  natural  and 
strong,  characters." — Congregationalism ^^^ 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  th9 
r,   4,  £.  BUKT,   52-58  Duane  Street,   New 
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Mixed  Pickles.     A  Story  for  Girls.     By  MRS.  E.  M, 

FIELD.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"it  is,  in  its  way,  a  little  classic,  of  which  the  real  beauty  and  pathos 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  young  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  the  story  that  it  vs  perfect  of  its  kind." — Good  Literature. 

Miss   Mouse   and   Her   Boys.     A  Story  for  Girls.     By 

MRS.  MOLESWORTH.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"Mrs.  Molesworth's  books  are  cheery,  wholesome,  and  particularly  well 
adapted  to  refined  life.  It  is  safe  to  add  that  she  is  the  best  English  prose 
writer  for  children.  A  new  volume  from  Mrs.  Molesworth  is  always  a 
treat." — The  Beacon. 

G-illy  Flower.     A  Story   for    Girls.     By  the  author  of 

u  Miss  Toosey's  Mission."        12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"Jill  is  a  little  guardian  angel  to  three  lively  brothers  who  tease  and 
play  with  her.  .  .  .  Her  unconscious  goodness  brings  right  thoughts 
and  resolves  to  several  persons  who  come  into  contact,  with  her.  There  is 
no  goodiuess  in  this  tale,  but  its  influence  is  of  the  best  kind." — Literary 
World. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls ;  or,  The  White  and  Black  Ribau- 

mont.    By  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1,00. 

"Full  of  spirit  and  life,  so  well  sustained  throughout  that  grown-up 
readers  may  enjoy  it  as  much  as  children.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  season." — Guardian. 

Naughty  Miss  Bunny:     Her  Tricks  and  Troubles.     By 

CLARA  MCLFOLLAND.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"The  naughty  child  is  positively  delightful.  Papas  should  not  omit  the 
book  from  their  list  of  juvenile  presents." — Land  and  Water. 

Meg's    Friend.      By    ALICE    CORKRAN.     12mo,    cloth, 

illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"One  of  Miss  Corkran's  charming  books  for  girls,  narrated  in  that  simple 
and  picturesque  style  which  marks  the  authoress  as  one  of  the  first  among 
writers  for  young  people." — The  Spectator. 

Averii.     By  ROSA  E".  CAREY.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 

price  $1.00. 

"A  charming  story  for  young  folks.  Averii  is  a  delightful  creature — 
piquant,  tender,  and  true — and  her  varying  fortunes  are  perfectly  real- 
istic."—World. 

Aunt  Diana.     By  ROSA  N.  CAREY.     12mo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, price  $1.00. 

"An  excellent  story,  the  interest  being  sustained  from  first  to  last. 
This  is,  both  in  its  intention  and  the  way  the  story  is  told,  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  kind  which  has  come  before  us  this  year." — Saturday 
Review. 

Little  Sunshine's  Holiday:     A  Picture  from  Life.     By 

Miss  MULOCK.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"This  is  a  pretty  narrative  of  child  life,  describing  the  simple  doings 
and  sayings  of  a  very  charming  and  rather  precocious  child.  This  is  a 
delightful  book  for  young  people." —Gazette. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sont  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L.  BTJRT,  &2-5S  Bt,ane  Street,  Ne-w  York, 
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Esther's  Charge.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  ELLEN  EVERETT 

GREEN.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

.     .     .     This  is  a  story  showing  in  a  charming  way  how  one  little 

girl's  jealousy   and   bad   temper   were   conquered;     one  of  the   best,  most 

suggestive  and  improving  of  the  Christmas  juveniles." — New  York  Trit)« 
une. 

Fairy  Land   of   Science.     By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"We  can  highly  recommend  it;  not  only  for  the  valuable  information 
it  gives  on  the  special  subjects  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  but  also  as  a 
book  teaching  natural  sciences  in  an  interesting  way.  A  fascinating 
little  volume,  which  will  make  friends  in  every  household  in  which  there 
are  cnildren." — Daily  News. 

Merle's   Crusade.     By   ROSA  N.  CAREY.     12mo,   cloth, 

illustrated,  price  $1,00. 

"Among  the  books  for  young  people  we  have  seen  nothing  more  unique 
ihan  this  book.  Like  all  of  this  author's  stories  it  will  please  young  read- 
ers by  the  very  attractive  and  charming  style  in  which  it  is  written." — 
Journal. 

Birdie:     A   Tale   of   Child   Life.     By  H.  L,  CHILDE- 

PEMBEBTON.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

'The  story  is  quaint  and  simple,  but  there  is  a  freshness  about  it 
that  makes  one  hear  again  the  ringing  laugh  and  the  cheery  shout  of  chil- 
dren at  play  which  charmed  his  earlier  years." — New  York  Express. 

The  Days  of  Bruce:     A  Story  from  Scottish  History. 

By  GRACE  AGUILAR.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"There  is  a  delightful  freshness,  sincerity  and  vivacity  about  all  of  Grace 
Aguilar's  stories  which  cannot  fail  to  win  the  interest  and  admiration  of 
every  Ijver  of  good  reading."— Boston  Beacon. 

Three  Bright  Girls :     A  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance. 

By  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"The  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the  cheery  helpfulness  of  spirit  devel- 
oped in  the  girls  by  their  changed  circumstances;  while  the  author  finds 
a  plensjint  ending  to  all  their  happy  makeshifts.  The  story  is  charmingly 
told,  and  the  book  can  be  warmly  recommended  as  a  present  for  girls." — • 
Standard. 

Giannetta :     A  Girl's  Story  of  Herself.     By  KOSA  MUL- 

HOLLAND;     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"Extremely  well  told  and  full  of  interest.  Giannetta  is  a  true Jieroine-~ 
warm-hearted,  self-sacrificing,  and,  as  all  good  women  nowadays  are, 
largely  touched  with  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  The  illustrations  are  un- 
usually good.  One  of  the  most  attractive  gift  books  of  the  season." — Th« 
Acadeiry. 

Margery    Merton's    Girlhood.     By    ALICE    CORKRAN, 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1,00. 

"The  experiences  of  an  orphan  girl  who  in  infancy  is  left  by  hei 
father  to  the  care  of  an  elderly  aunt  residing  near  Paris.  The  accounts 
of  the  various  persons  who  have  an  after  influence  on  the  story  are  sin- 
gularly vivid.  There  is  a  subtle  attraction  about  the  book  which  will  maks 
it  a  great  favorite  with  thoughtful  girls." — Saturday  Review. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  thfl 
publisher.  A,"  L,  BUK.T,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York, 
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Under  False  Colors:     A  Story  from  Two  Girls'  Lives. 

By  SARAH  DOUDNEY.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"Sarah  Doudney  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  of  high-toned  stories — pure 
in  style,  original  in  conception,  and  with  skillfully  wrought  out  plots;  but 
we  have  seen  nothing  equal  in  dramatic  energy  to  this  book." — Christian 
Leader. 

Down  the  Snow  Stairs;  or,  From  Good-night  to  Good- 
morning.    By  ALICE  CORKRAN.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"Among  all  the  Christmas  volumes  which  the  year  has  brought  to  our 
table  this  one  stands  out  facile  princeps — a  gem  of  the  first  waiter,  bearing 
upon  every  one  of  its  pages  the  signet  mark  of  genius.  .  .  .  All  is  told 
with  such  simplicity  and  perfect  naturalness  that  the  dream  appears  to  be 
a  solid  reality.  It  is  indeed  a  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress." — Christian 
Leader. 

The  Tapestry  Room:     A  Child's  Eomance.     By  MRS. 

MOLESWORTH.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"Mrs.  Molesworth  is  a  charming  painter  of  the  nature  and  ways  of 
children;  and  she  has  done  good  service  in  giving  us  this  charming 
juvenile  which  will  delight  the  young  people."— Athenaeum,  London. 

Little  Miss  Peggy:     Only  a  Nursery  Story.     By  MRS. 

MOLESWORTH.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Molesworth's  children  are  finished  studies.  A  joyous  earnest  spirit 
pervades  her  work,  and  her  sympathy  is  unbounded.  She  loves  them 
with  her  whole  heart,  while  she  lays  bare  their  little  minds,  and  expresses 
their  foibles,  their  faults,  their  virtues,  their  inward  struggles,  their 
conception  of  duty,  and  their  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  right  and  wrong 
of  things.  She  knows  their  characters,  she  understands  their  wants, 
and  she  desires  to  help  them. 

Polly:     A    New    Fashioned    Girl.     By   L.  T.  MEADE. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1 .00. 

Few  authors  have  achieved  a  popularity  equal  to  Mrs.  Meade  as  a 
writer  of  stories  for  young  girls.  Her  characters  are  living  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood,  not  lay  figures  of  conventional  type.  Into  the  trials 
and  crosses,  and  everyday  experiences,  the  reader  enters  at  once  with  zest 
and  hearty  sympathy.  While  Mrs.  Meade  always  writes  with  a  high 
moral  purpose,  her  lessons  of  life,  purity  and  nobility  of  character  are 
rather  inculcated  by  example  than  intruded  r.s  sermons. 

One  of  a  Covey.     By  the    author  of  "Miss    Toosey's 

Mission."    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"Full  of  spirit  and  life,  so  well  sustained  throughout  that  grown-up 
readers  may  enjoy  it  as  much  as  children.  This  'Covey'  consists  of  the 
twelve  children  of  a  hard-pressed  Dr.  Partridge  out  of  which  is  chosen  a 
little  girl  to  be  adopted  by  a  spoiled,  fine  lady.  We  have  rarely  read 
a  story  for  boys  and  girls  with  greater  pleasure.  One  of  the  chief  char- 
acters'would  not  have  disgraced  Dickens'  pen." — Literary  World. 

The  Little  Princess  of  Tower  Hill.     By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  books  for  children  published,  as  pretty 
as  a  pond-lily,  and  quite  as  fragrant.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
attractive  to  young  people  than  such  a  combination  of  fresh  pages  and 
fair  pictures;'  and  while  children  will  rejoice  over  it — which  is  much 
better  than  crying  for  it — it  is  a  book  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
even  by  older  boys  and  girls." —Boston  Advertiser. 

For  sale  bv  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.'  L.  BITRT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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Kosy.     By  MRS.  MOLES  WORTH.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 

price  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Molesworth,  considering  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  labors, 
is  the  best  story-teller  for  children  England  has  yet  known. 

"This  is  a  very  pretty  story.  The  writer  k-npws  children,  and  their 
ways  well.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  well  drawn." — Spectator. 

Esther:     A  Book  for  Girls.    By  ROSA  N.  CAREY.    12mo,, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"She  inspires  her  readers  simply  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the 
characters,  who  are  in  themselves  inspiring.  Her  simple  stories  are  woven 
in  order  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  describe  her  characters  by  their  owe 
conduct  in  reasons  of  trial." — Chicago  Times. 

Sweet  Content.     By  MRS.  MOLESWORTH.     12mo,  cloth, 

illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"It  seems  to  me  not  at  all  easier  to  draw  a  lifelike  child  than  to  draw 
a  lifelike  man  or  woman:  Shakespeare  and  Webster  were  the  only  two 
men  of  their  age  who  could  do  it  with  perfect  delicacy  and  success. 
Our  own  age  is  more  fortunate,  on  this  single  score  at  least,  having  a 
larger  and  far  nobler  proportkui  of  female  writers;  among  whom,  since 
the  death  of  George  Eliot,  there  is  none  left  whose  touch  is  so  exquisite 
and  masterly,  whose  lov^  is  so  thoroughly  according  to  knowledge,  whose 
bright  and  sweet  invention  is  so  fruitful,  so  truthful,  or  so  delightful  as 
Mrs.  Molesworth's." — A.  C.  Swinbourne. 

Honor  Bright ;  or,  The  Four-Leaved  Shamrock.     By  the 

author  of  "  Miss  Toosey's  Mission."    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1  00. 

"It  requires  a  special  talent  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
children,  and  the  author  of  'Honor  Bright,'  'One  of  a  Covey,'  possesses  that 
talent  in  no  small  degree.  A  cheery,  sensible,  and  healthy  tale." — The 
Times. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock.      By  MRS.   MOLESWORTH.     12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"A  beautiful  little  story.  It  will  be  read  with  delight  by  every  child 
into  whose  hands  it  is  placed.  .  .  .  The  author  deserves  all  the  praise 
that  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  bestowed  on  'The  Cuckoo  Clock.'  Children's 
stories  are  plentiful,  but  one  like  this  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day." — 
Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.     As  Told  to  my  Child. 

By  Miss  MULOCK.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"The  author  of  this  delightful  little  book  leaves  it  in  doubt  all  through 
whether  there  actually  is  such  a  creature  in  existence  as  a  Brownie,  but 
she  makes  us  hope  that  there  might  be." — Chicago  Standard. 

Only  a  Girl :    A  Tale  of  Brittany.     From  the  French 

by  C.  A.  JONES.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  brightly  written  and  homely  nar- 
rative."— Saturday  Review. 

Little   Rosebud;  or,  Things  Will   Take   a   Turn.     By 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"A  most  delightful  little  book.  .  .  .  Miss  Harraden  is  so  bright,  so 
healthy,  and  so  natural  withal  that  the  book  ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
to  be  added  to  every  girl's  library  in  the  land." — Boston  Transcript. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L.  BURT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
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Girl  Neighbors ;  or,  The  Old  Fashion  and  the  New.     By 

SARAH  TYTLER.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

"On?  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  Tytler's  stories. 
"Girl  Neighbors'  is  a  pleasant  comedy,  not  so  much  of  errors  as  of  preju- 
dices got  rid  of,  very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  -written."— 
Spectator. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince  and  His  Traveling  Cloak     By 

Miss  MULOCK.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"No  sweeter — that  is  the  proper  word — Christmas  story  for  the  rittla 
folks  could  easily  be  found,  and  it  is  as  delightful  for  older  readers  as 
wall.  There  is  a  moral  to  it  which  the  reader  can  find  out  for  himself,  if 
he  chooses  to  think." — Cleveland  Herald. 

Little  Miss  Joy.     By  EMMA  MARSHALL.     12mo,  cloth, 

illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  story,  told  by  a  very  charming  writer 
in  such  an  attractive  way  as  to  win  favor  among  its  young  readers.  The 
illustrations  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  book." — TTtica  Herald. 

The  House  that  Grew.    A  Girl's  Story.    By  MRS.  MOLES- 
WORTH.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"This  is  a  very  pretty  story  of  English  life.  Mrs.  Moleswortb  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  charming  of  English  story-writers  for  children. 
Her  child  characters  are  true  to  life,  always  natural  and  attractive, 
and  her  stories  are  wholesome  and  interesting." — Indianapolis  Journal, 

The   House   of   Surprises.     By   L.    T.  MEADE.     12mo, 

cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

"A  charming  tale  of  charming  children,  who  are  naughty  enough  to  be 
interesting,  and  natural  enough  to  be  lovable;  and  very  prettily  their  story 
is  told.  The  quaintest  yet  most  natural  stories  of  child  life.  Simply 
delightful."  -Vanity  Fair. 

The  Jolly  Ten:  and  their  Year  of  Stories.     By  AGNES 

CARE  SAGE.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

The  story  of  a  band  of  cousins  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the 
"Pinery,"  with  "Aunt  Roxy."  At  her  fireside  they  play  merry  games, 
have  suppers  flavored  with  innocent  fun,  and  listen  to  stories — each  with 
its  lesson  calculated  to  make  the  ten  not  less  jolly,  but  quickly  re- 
sponsive to  the  calls  of  duty  and  to  the  needs  of  others. 

Little  Miss  Dorothy.     The  Wonderful  Adventures  of 

Two  Little  People.    By  MARTHA  JAMES.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75c. 

"This  is  a  charming  little  juvenile  story  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  James, 
detailing  the  various  adventures  of  a  couple  of  young  children.  Their 
many  adventures  are  told  in  a  charming  manner,  and  the  book  will 
please  young  girls  and  boys." — Montreal  Star. 

Pen's   Venture.      A    Story    for    Girls.     By    ELVIRTON 

WRIOHT.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  75  cents. 

Something  Pen  saw  in  the  condition  of  the  cash  girls  in  a  certain  store 
gave  her  a  thought;  the  thought  became  a  plan;  the  plan  became  a  ven- 
ture— Pen's  venture.  It  is  amusing,  touching,  and  instructive  to  read  about 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher,  A.  L.  BTTRT,  52-58  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


